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TO  Tllli 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

ROBERT   DUNDAS 

OF    ARNISTON, 

LORD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND. 


My  Lord, 

I  HAVE  prefumed,  without 
alking  permiffion,  to  Dedicate  this  Work 
to  your  Lordfhip. 

Though  men,  like  you,  who  are  engag- 
ed in  the  important  bufmefs  and  a£live 
icenes  which  your  High  and  Honourable 
Office  in  a  great  nation  neceflarily  requires, 
have  little  leifure  either  of  time  or  of  mind 
for  abftracSt  ftudies,  an  Account  of  the  Lives 
of  four  of  your  eminent  Countrymen,  may 

find. 
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find,  amldft  your  more  ferious  occupations, 
a  vacant  hour  which  it  may  interefl:  or 
amufe. 


My  Father's  defign,  had  he  lived  to  exe- 
cute it,  was  to  have  written  Literary  and 
Charaderiftical  Accounts  of  Scottifh  Au- 
thors with  whom  he  was  perfonally  ac- 
(jUaicted,  and  to  have  pubUllicd  them  after 
the  manner  of  Biographical  Dictionaries, 
in  an  Alphabetical  Arrangement.— -Among 
thefe  were, 


Arnot  (Hugo),  Efqi  Ad- 
vocate. 

Alfton  (Dr)  Profeffor  of 
Botany  in  the  Univer- 
{ity  of  Edinburgh. 

Blair  (Dr  Hugo)  one  of 
the  minifters  of  Edin^ 

Beattie  (Dr). 

Blacklock  (Dr). 

Black  (Dr). 

Campbell  (Dr)  ProfeiTor 
at  Aberdeen. 


Cullen  (Dr). 

Dalrymple    (Sir    David jj 

Bart.  Lord  Hailes.     • 
Erlkine,  ProfefTor  of  Scot- 

tifla  Law. 
Elibank  (Lord). 
FerguiTon  (ProfefTor). 
Garden  (Francis), Efq;  one 

of  the  Senators  of  the 

College  of  Juftice. 
Gardiner  (Dr  John). 
Gregory  (Dr  John). 

Home, 
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Home,  Lord  Karnes 
Hume  (David). 

Hutton  (Dr). 
Monboddo  (Lord). 
Monro  (Dr  Alex.) 
Plummer  (Dr). 
Robertfon  (Principal). 
Smith  (Adam),  L.  L.  D. 


Stuart  (Dr  Gilbert). 
Stuart  (Dr  Matthew). 
Tytler  (William),  W.  S. 
of  Woodhoufeiee. 

Wilfon  (Dr)  Pi-ofefTor  of 
Aftronomy  at  Glafgow, 
Wilkie  (Dr). 
White  (Dr). 


The  Author's  intention,  befide  the  par- 
ticular information  and  remarks  which  he 
meant  his  Work  to  convey,  was  to  encou- 
rage in  his  native  country  a  tafte  for  bio- 
graphical writing,  which  never  fails  to  ex- 
cite a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  and,  of  courfe,  to 
expand  the  views  of  men  with  regard  t-o 
fcience  and  every  thing  that  contributes  to 
a2;grandife,  or  to  adorn  a  nadon. 


Biography  befides  affords  that  reward 
moft  valued  by  generous  minds  which  the 
gratitude  of  pofterity  beftows  on  patriotifm 
and  virtue.    The  intereft,  My  Lord,  which 

this 
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,  this  circiimftance  might  induce  you  to  feel 
in  it,  your  Countrymen  will  acknowledge 
much  more  readily  than  yourfelf.  But 
truth,  not  panegyric,  is  equally  the  objedl 
of  this  Addrefs  as  it  was  of  my  Father's 
"Work,  to  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  pre- 
fixing it.  Allow  me,  therefore,  only  to 
add  the  aflurance  of  that  fmcere  refpect  and 
attachment  with  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip's  mofi: 

Humble  Servant, 


Edinburgh,  > 
Nov.  20.  1799.3 
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A  Small  Addition  to  the  Price  mention- 
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on  Account  of  the  Work  being  Larger  than 
what  was  originally  intended. 
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JOHN  GREGORY, 

M.  D.    F.  R.  S. 

'.ATE   PROFESSOR    OF    MEDICINE   IN  THE  UNIVER- 

Sirr  OF  EDINBURGH,   AND  FIRST  PHYSICIAN 

TO  HIS  MAJESrr  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Dr  John  Gregory  was  the  fon  of  Dr 

James  Gregory,  ProfefTor  of  Medicine  in 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  grand  Ton  of 
James,  the  inventor  of  the  Gregorian  Te- 
lefcope.  His  father  was  lirll  married  to 
Catharine  Forbes,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Forbes  of  Monymuik,  by  whom  he  had 
fix  children,  but  mod  of  them  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  fometime  afterwards,  he  married 
Anne  Chalmers,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
George  Chalmers  Principal  of  King's  Col- 
lege, by  whom   he    had    two    fons   and   a 

A  daughter. 
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daughter.  John,  the  youngeft  of  the  three, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  June  3.  1724.  When 
only  feven  years  of  age,  his  father  died  ; 
and  his  education  was  fuperintended  chiefly 
by  his  grandfather  Principal  Chambers.  At 
the  grammar  fchool  of  Aberdeen,  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  claffical  educa- 
tion, which  he  afterwards  improved  and 
extended  by  ftudying  the  antient  authors 
with  whofe  writings  he  was  greatly  de- 
lighted ;  and,  under  the  infpedion  of  his 
grandfather,  he  fmifhed,  in  King's  College, 
his  fludies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  langua- 
ges, as  well  as  in  the  fciences  of  Ethics, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philofophy. 

Mr  Gregory,  in  the  year  1742,  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where,  at  that  time,  the  now 
fo  celebrated  fchool  of  medicine  was  rif- 
ing  into  high  reputation.  Ke  attended 
the  Anatomical  Lectures  of  Dr  Alexander 
Monro  the  elder,  of  Dr  Sinclair  on  the 
Theory  of  Medicine,  and  of  Dr  Ruther- 
ford on  the  Pradiice.  Ke  like  wife  attended 
the  Preledions  of  Dr  Alfton  on  the  Materia 
Medica  and  Botany,  and  thofe  of  Dr  Plum- 
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mer  on  Chemiftry.  The  Medical  Society 
of  Edinburgh  was  inflituted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difcuffing  with  freedom  all  fubjedts 
conneded  with  Medicine  and  Philofophyo 
Mr  Gregory,  it  appears,  was  a  member  of 
that  focicty  in  the  vear  1742,  when  the  fa- 
mous Dr  Mark  Akenfide,  his  fellow  ilu- 
dent  and  intimate  companion,  belonged  to 
that  ufcful  inftitution.  In  1745,  Mr  Gre- 
gory went  to  Leyden,  where  he  ftudied  un- 
der the  celebrated  Gaubius,  Albinus,  and 
Van  Royen.  While  refiding  at  Leyden,  he 
had  the  honour  of  receiving,  from  the 
King's  College  of  Aberdeen,  an  unfollicited 
degree  of  Dodor  of  Medicine;  and,  foon  af- 
ter his  return  from  Holland,  he  was  eleded 
Profeflbr  of  Philofophy  in  that  Univeriity, 
Agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  employment, 
in  the  years  1747,  1748,  and  1749,  he  de- 
livered ledlureson  Mathematics,  Natural  Phi^ 
lofophy,  and  Moral  Philofophy.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1 749,  however,  he  chofe 
to  refignhis  Profeflbrihip  of  Philofophy,  hav- 
ing directed  his  views  chiefly  tO'  the  Prac- 
tice of  Phyfic.  But,  previoufly  to  his  iettling 
as  a  phyfician   at  Aberdeen,  he   went  for 
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lome  months  to  the  Contment,  both,  per- 
haps, to  enlarge  his  ideas  and  to  procure 
amufement.  After  his  return  to  Scotland, 
Dr  Gregory  in  the  year  1745,  married  EUfa- 
beth  daughter  of  Lord  Forbes,  a  beautiful 
and  accompllfhed  young  lady,  with  whom 
he  received  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  for- 
tune. During  the  period  of  their  union, 
which  was  nine  years  only,  they  mutual- 
ly enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  domeftic  feli- 
city. 

At  that  period,  the  chief  medical  prac- 
tice was  pre-occupied  by  his  elder  brother, 
Dr  James  Gregory.  This  circumftance  in- 
duced Dr  John  to  try  his  fortune  in  London; 
to  which  city  he  repaired  in  the  year  1 754, 
ivhere  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  genius 
foon  procured  him  the  countenance  and  in- 
timate intercourfe  of  many  of  the  firft  li- 
terary charafters  in  England.  In  the  fame' 
year,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London  ;  and  he  w^ould  unquef- 
tionably,  if  he  had  remained  in  that  me- 
tropolis, foon  have   acquired  an  extenfive 

practice. 
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pradice^  But  the  death  of  his  brother  Dr 
James  Gregory,  in  November  1755,  oc- 
cafioned  a  vacancy  in  the  Profeflbrfhip  of 
Medicine  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  To 
this  chair,  in  his  abfence,  he  was  eieifled, 
and  folicited  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
office.  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country. 

The  philofophical  opinions  and  writings 
of  Reid,  of  Campbell,  of  Beattie,  of  Gerard, 
and  of  Gregory,  eflablifh  virtue  on  a  firm 
and  unalterable  bafis,  give  ftability  to  mo- 
rals, and  vindicate  the  fupremacy  of  what  is 
denominated  common  fenfe.  Many  of  the 
mod  celebrated  works  of  thofe  and  other 
Philofophers  derived  their  origin  from  a  li- 
terary fociety,  v;hich  held  its  meetings,  in 
Aberdeen,  once  every  week.  A  part  of 
the  entertainment  for  the  evening  v/as  the 
reading  of  fhort  effays,  which  were  com- 
pofed,  in  rotation,  by  the  members.  Dr 
Reid  and  Dr  Gregory  were  the  inftitutors 
of  this  Society.  It  confifted  chiefly  of  fome 

of 
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of  the  Profeflbrs  of  the  King's  and  Marif- 
chal  Colleges  of  Aberdeen,  but  admitted 
other  literary  gentlemen  of  the  place.  In 
this  Society,  Dr  Gregory  read  occafionally 
thofe  Eflays  which  he  afterwards  methodifed 
and  publifhed  in  the  year  1764,  under  the 
title  of  A  Comparative  View  of  the  State  and 
Faculties  of  Man  with  thofe  of  the  Animal 
World, 

To  convey  fome  idea  of  this  book,  I 
ihall  give  a  ihort  iketch  of  its  plan. — The 
condition  of  man,  in  a  ilate  of  fociety,  may 
be  viewed  in  three  different  afpeds.  Iii 
his  favage  ftate,  he  is  diftinguiflied  by  the 
higheft  improvement  of  his  coi'poreal  pow- 
ers, and,  of  courfe,  by  a  proportional  ne- 
glect of  his  intelledual  faculties.  As  focie- 
ty advances  in  its  progrefs,  the  focial  affec- 
tions begin  to  appear;  the  heroic  virtues  are 
difplayed  ;  war  is,  in  fome  meafure,  regu- 
lated by  the  principles  of  honour  ;  and  the 
fpirit  of  patriotifm  produces  high  exertions 
of  generofity  and  courage.  Succeeding  ages 
behold  the  fame  people  extending  their  ter- 
ritory ;  holding  intercourfe  with  diftant  na-* 
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tions  ;  acquiring  wealth  by  means  of  com- 
merce ;  and  gradually  advancing  to  the  pe- 
fiod  of  refinement  and  luxury.  In  this 
ftage  of  fociety,  the  heroic  virtues  are  ob- 
literated, and  are  fucceeded  by  a  paflion  for 
the  objedts  of  Tafte  in  produdlions  of  the 
fine  arts.  Invention  is  excited  and  induf- 
try  ilimulated  by  the  artificial  wants  created 
by  luxury.  Extenfion  of  intercourfe  re- 
fines the  manners  of  mankind,  and  leifure 
and  eafe  invite  them  to  improve  their  un- 
derftandings  and  their  genius.  The  pof- 
fibility  of  any  nation  being  capable  of  unit- 
ing the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  of  thofe 
ftages  of  fociety,  is  perfedly  chimerical  ; 
but  it  appeared  to  our  author,  that,  though 
it  was  impoflible  for  large  aiTociations  of 
men  to  realife  this  idea,  ftill  it  was  pra(Sti- 
cable  for  individuals  to  attain  this  mod  de- 
firable  end.  To  him,  it  feemed  not  irratio- 
nal to  think,  that  men  endowed  with  the 
moft  perfedl  ufe  of  their  bodily  powers, 
might  alfo  reach  the  higheft  improvement 
of  their  mental  faculties  ;  that  the  heroic 
virtues  might  be  united  with  a  tafte  for  ele- 
gance and  of  beauty ;  that  they  might,  to 

fimplicity 
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fi'mplicity  and  inoffenfive  manners,  add  ge- 
nuine politenefs,  and,  at  once,  cultivate  the 
virtuous  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind. 

Dr  Gregory's  obfervations,  in  the  firfi: 
fe(5lion  of  this  fmall  but  ingenious  and  ufe- 
ful  book,  on  the  management  of  infants, 
and  their  education,  merit  the  particular  at- 
tention of  ail  parents.  Here  he  lliews, 
that  moft  human  calamities  derive  their  ori- 
gin, not  from  Nature,  but  from  mens  own 
caprice,  inattention,  and  folly.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  innumerable  evils  which  arife 
from  the  mifmanagement  of  infants,  and 
the  abfurd  feverity  in  the  mode  of  educat- 
ing them.  Thefe  evils  the  remarks  and  re- 
monilrances  of  Dr  Gregory,  foon  contri- 
buted, in  a  great  meafure,  to  eradicate. 
But  with  regard  to  the  too  common  fyfteni 
of  early  education,  his  obfervations,  thougli 
extremely  juft,  have  not  obtained  equal  fuc- 
cefs.  Every  man  muft  regret,  v/ith  our 
author,  that  "the  happieft  period  of  human 
life,  the  days  of  health,  chearfulnefs,  and 
innocence,  on  which  we  always  refled:  with 
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pkafure,  not  without  fome  mixture  of  re- 
gret, are  fpent  in  the  midft  of  tears,  punifh- 
ment,  and  flavery ;  and  this  to  anfwcr  no 
other  end,  but  to  make  a  child  a  man  fome 
vears   before  Nature  intended  he  fliould  be 


5> 

one. 


In  treating  more  diredlly  of  the  compa- 
rative ftate  of  man  and  the  inferior  animals, 
he  remarks,  that,  by  the  moft  accurate  cal- 
culations, one  half  of  the  human  fpecies 
die  before  they  arrive  at  their  eighth  year. 
This  mortality  is  greateft  among  the  opu- 
lent and  luxurious  part  of  mankind.  It 
gradually  diminiflies  as  the  diet  becomes 
fimpler,  the  exercife  more  frequent,  and 
the  manner  of  living  more  hardy.  Among 
wild  animals  no  fuch  calamity  takes  place. 
From  thefe  fads,  the  general  foundations 
of  this  mortality  among  the  olTspring  of 
men  are,  in  fome  meafure,  apparent.  The 
great  havock  made  by  difcales  ariles  chiefly 
from  the  unnatural  treatment  they  receive. 
Their  own  inftindls,  and  the  conduct  of 
Nature  in  rearing  other  animals,  are  ne- 
ver regarded.     When   farther  advanced  in 

B  life, 
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life,  the  inflindls  of  Nature  become  ifre- 
fiftible.  The  great  mortahty  among  chil- 
dren has  been  confidered  as  a  natural  evil, 
and,  therefore,  an  unavoidable  one,  and,  of 
courfe,  is  fubmitted  to  without  examination. 
Why  the  (late  of  infancy  is  the  moO:  fickly, 
and  vv'hy  fo  great  a  proportion  of  mankind  is 
cut  off  at  that  early  period,  phyficians  have 
afcribed  to  feveral  caufes  ;  as,  the  dangers 
arifing  from  the  fudden  and  almoft  total 
change  of  the  animal  oeconomy  which 
takes  place  immediately  at  birth  j  the  dan- 
gers produced  by  the  free  admixTion  of  the 
external  air  to  their  bodies  ;  the  high  de- 
gree of  irritability  in  their  nervous  fyftem  ; 
the  delicacy  of  their  whole  frame,  and  the 
acefcency  of  their  food.  This  account  of 
the  matter,  though  feemingly  plaufible,  is 
by  no  means  fatisfad:ory.  It  (hould  be  con- 
fidered, that  all  theie  fuppofed  caufes  of  the 
difeafes  of  infants  are  not  confined  to  the 
hum.an  fpecies,  but  extend  to  many  other 
animals,  without  producing  thofe  or  fimilar 
cfTeds  ;  that  the  difeafes  mofl  fatal  to  chil- 
dren have  no  exiftence  among  favage  na- 
tions J  and  that  their  prevalence  is  propor- 
tioned 
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tioned  to  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and  of  ef- 
feminate manners,  joined  to  the  negle£t  of 
the  plain  didates  of  infiind  and  of  Nature. 

During  infancy,  children,  in  general,  en- 
joy a  greater  luxuriancy  of  life  and  health 
than  in  any  other  period.  Inf;inrs,  it  is 
true,  are  more  delicately  fenfible  of  injury 
than  thofe  advanced  in  life.  But,  as  a  com- 
penfation,  their  fibres  anrl  veilels  are  more 
capable  of  diftention,  and  their  whole  fyf- 
tern  more  flexible ;  their  fluids  are  Id's 
acrid,  and  lefs  liable  to  afliime  a  putref- 
cent  quality;  they  can  fupport  every  eva- 
cuation more  eafily,  except  the  lois  ot 
blood  ;  and,  wliat  is  much  in  their  favour, 
they  are  entirely  emancipated  from  the  of"- 
ten  injurious  confequences  of  imaginary  ter- 
rors. Their  animal  fpirits,.  if  not  blunued 
by  the  preflure  of  difeafe,  are  always  viva- 
cious ;  they  foon  forget  pad  fufferings,  and 
never  anticipate  future.  Theie,  and  fimilar 
advantages,  enable  children  to  recover  from 
difeafes  vvhich  are  always  fatal  to  adults. 

All  aniinals,   except  the  females  of  the 

human 
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human  fpecles,  bring  forth  their  young  with^ 
out  affiftance,  except  fome  which  we  have 
corrupted  and  debilitated  by  forcing  them. 
from  a  natural  to  a  domeftic  ftate.  But  we 
moft  abfurdly  think  Nature  unqualified  for 
this  important  office  ;  and,  to  fupply  that 
tlefe£l,  call  in  the  affiftance  of  ignorant  and  ' 
often  dangeroully  blundering  midwives.  It 
is  too  well  known,  that  numbers  of  infants, 
as  well  as  mothers,  fall  daily  victims  to  the 
prepoftercus  management  of  thofe  pretend- 
ed artifts.  A  well  inftrudled  widvv^ife,  it 
mud  be  acknowledged,  is,  for  many  rea- 
fons,  preferable  to  an  accoucheur.  Wo- 
men have  generally  more  patience  than 
men  ;  bcfides,  men  are  often  fo  occupied 
with  buiinefs  as  furgeons,  &c.  tliat  they 
tire,  cannot  wait  the  flow  but  fure  opera- 
tions of  Nature  ;  and,  for  thefe  reafons,  not 
unfrequently  employ  force  when  no  force 
is  neceffary.  The  moil  Ikilful  praditioners 
allow,  that,  in  all  common  cales,  Nature 
alone  is  perfectly  fufficient,  and  that  it  is 
their  bufmefs  only  to  affift  her  elTorts  Vvlien 
the   motlier   is  v/eak,  or  the  child  prefents 

itfeif  in  an  unfavourable  poution.     An  in- 
fant 
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fant  no  fooner  comes  into  the  world  than 
it  is  crammed  with  phyfic.  At  their  birth, 
the  bowels  of  infants,  and  of  many  other 
animals,  contain  a  vifcid  kind  of  liquor, 
which  it  is  neceflary  to  have  difcharged. 
Nature  has  prepared  a  medicine  that  pro- 
duces this  falutary  effed: ;  this  medicine  is 
the  fir  (I  milk  of  the  mother.  But  pradti- 
tioners  abfurdly  think  that  fome  drug  forced 
down  the  child's  throat  will  anfwer  tlie  pur- 
pofe  much  better.  On  this  fubjed,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  calves,  the  only 
animals  generally  under  our  immediate  care 
and  management,  when  brought  forth,  are 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  infants.  The 
fame  kind  of  phyfic  is  adminiftered  to  them, 
which  is  followed  by  the  fmie  efiecl,  for 
many  of  them  either  die  under  the  opera- 
tion, or  of  its  confequences. 

The  natural  inPdnfl:  of  an  infant,  fome 
hours  after  birth,  induces  it  to  cry,  in  order 
to  procure  the  milk  of  the  mother.  But 
the  common  praSice  is  very  generally  to 
deny  that  falutary  gratification  till  after  the 
third  day.    By  this  prepcfterous  fuppreffioii 
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of  the  natural  evacuation  of  the  miik,  a  fe- 
ver is  ufually  brought  on  ;  the  confequences 
of  which  are  not  unfrequently  fatal  to  the 
mother  :  At  any  rate,  it  prevents  her,  for 
fome  time,  from  giving  fuck  to  her  child. 
Another  bad  confequence  of  this  delay  is  a 
fudden  fwelling  of  the  breads,  which  gene- 
rally happens  about  the  third  day.  When 
the  breads  are  thus  fuddeniy  and  greatly 
diftended,  a  child  is  unable  to  fuck,  and, 
by  flruggling  and  crying,  fatigues  and  heats 
both  the  mother  and  itfelf.  This  is  another 
caufe  which  ofter  prevents  maternal  nurling. 
Here  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
gentlemen,  who  fuperintended  the  Ly- 
ing-in Hofpital  of  London,  were  the 
firft  who  had  the  honour,  in  this  mo- 
mentous and  jinterefiing  bufmefs,  of  bring- 
ing us  back  to  Nature  and  common  fenfe^ 
and  of  preferving  the  lives  of  thoufands. 
They  made  the  cliiidren  be  put  to  the 
breaft  of  the  mother  as  foon  as  thev 
difcovered  any  defire  for  it,  which  gene- 
rally happened  ten  or  twelve  hours  after 
birth.  This  management  rendered  the  ufual 
dofe   of  phyfic  perfectly  unneceiTary  :  and 

the 
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the  milk  flowed  gradually,  and  -with  eafe, 
into  the  breafts.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  this  mod  fenfible  and  faluta- 
ry  prad:ice  has  been  but  very  partially  fol- 
lowed. If  a  mother,  from  weaknefs,  or 
other  caufes,  is  refolved  not  to  nurfe 
her  own  child,  fhe  ought,  for  her  own 
fake,  to  fuckle  it  for  fome  weeks  before  flie 
transfers  it  to  the  charge  of  a  flranger.  By 
purfuing  this  condudt,  Ihe,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, will  prevent  the  dangers  arifing  from 
repelling  the   milk. 

Mothers  who  are  able,  and  do  not  nurfe 
their  own  children,  violate  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  laws  of  Nature.  This  violation  is  com- 
mitted by  none  of  thofe  inferior  animals 
which  were  deftined,  by  the  ftrudture  of 
their  organs,  to  fuckle  their  young.  This 
unnatural  prad:ice  is  unknown  among  bar- 
barous nations  ;  and  was  equally  unknown 
in  the  polilhed  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
A  woman,  whatever  be  her  condition  in 
life,  by  not  nurfmg  her  child,  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  oi  lofmg  her  life  by  a  milk-fe- 
ver, befide   the  rifk  of  inducing  fwellings 

and 
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and impoRumes  in  the  brcaRs,  and  fucli 
obftrudlions  in  their  veflels  as  frequently 
give  rife  to  cancers. — In  the  Lying-in  Hof- 
pital  of  London,  of  4,400  women,  who 
brought  forth  chiklren,  four  only  had  milk- 
fores  ;  and  even  thefe  had  either  very  fmall 
nipples,  or  formerly  fore  breads.  Children 
fhould  be  fuckled  from  nine  to  twelve 
months.  Several  circumftances  indicate  the 
propriety  of  weaning  them  about  that  time. 
In  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  whole 
of  the  Levant,  children  are  allowed  nothing 
but  the  milk  of  the  mothers  till  they  com- 
plete their  firfl:  year.  By  giving  children 
food  of  more  difficult  digeftion  at  a  more 
early  period,  many  diforders  are  often  pro- 
duced in  their  tender  frames.  Infants,  re- 
cently after  birth,  often  fuiTcr  by  giving 
them  particular  kinds  of  nourifliment  which 
are  thought  to  be  perfeClly  mild  and  agreea- 
ble to  their  conilitution,  fuch  as  gruels, 
milk  and  v/atcr,  v^/ine-whey,  &c.  At  this 
time,  however.  Nature  requires  very  little 
food,  but  a  great  deal  of  rcpofe.  During 
fome  Vv'eeks  after  birth,  infants  lleep  almoil 
perpetually.     Children   fliould  be  weaned 

by 
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by  degrees,  and  every  fubfequent  alteration 
in  their  diet  fhould  likewile  be  gradual ; 
for  too  iiidden  tranfitions  often  produce 
very  bad  eifedis.  We  are  afloniilied  at  the 
abfurdity,  and  even  cruelty,  of  fome  nations 
exhibited  in  the  management  of  children, 
and  of  the  various  modes  of  drefs  in  diffe- 
rent nations  and  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
Chinefe,  from  fome  capricious  fancy,  think 
that  the  feet  of  their  females,  if  not  fqueezed, 
from  the  earlieft  infancy,  into  one  fourth 
of  the  fize  which  Nature  intended,  are  un~ 
handfome.  The  Africans  have  a  hmilarlv 
abfurd  pradice  of  flattening  the  nofes  of 
their  offspring,  with  a  viev^  to  make  them 
more  beautiful.  But  we  feldom  think  of 
an  equally  abfurd  and  more  pernicious  prac- 
tice in  our  own  and  many  other  nations  of 
Europe.  We  think,  that  the  natural  {hape 
of  a  woman's  body  is  not  {o  elegant  as  when 
compreffed  with  ilays,  which,  by  the  deep 
infedion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
makes  her  refemble  an  ci/iL 

Diforders  in  the  ftomach,  and  even  con- 
fumptions,  are  often  the  effeds  of  this  hurt- 

G  ful 
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fill  prad:ice.  Nature  refents  this  pradice  in 
a  moft  remarkable  manner,  by  rendering 
more  than  one  half  of  the  women  of  fafliion, 
in  one  degree  or  other,  deformed.  Dcfor- 
mitv,  except  from  accidental  caufes,  is  pe- 
culiar to  civilized  nations.  The  Turkilh, 
the  Afiatic  women,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
inhabit  the  numerous  iilands  of  the  fouthern 
ocean,  who  arc  diftingui(hed  by  the  ele- 
crance  of  their  form  and  the  eracefulnefs  of 
their  movements,  wear  no  drefs  but  what 
is  perfectly  loofe.  The  flrength,  hue  pro- 
portions, and  agility  of  Savages,  are  the 
natural  refults  of  their  hardy  education,  of 
their  living  chiefly  in  the  open  air,,  and  of 
their  mxembers  having  never  fullered  any 
confinement. 

The  remainder  of  this  feclion  *  is  occuy 
pied  with  judicious  and  pertinent  remarks 
concerning  the  general  management  of  chil- 
dren, with  regard  to  food,  clothing,  exer- 
cife,  &c.  till  they  arrive  at  their  fourth  or 
fifth  vear. 


The  fecond  leclion  treats  of  tncie  powers 

or 
*  The  book  confilb  of  five. 
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or  faculties  which  give   man  a  fiiperiarity 
over  other  animals.     Thofe  powers  are  de- 
rived from  reafon,  from  the  ftrong  ailbciat- 
inc;  principle,  from  what  is  called  tajle^  and 
from  religion.    How  far  each  of  thefe  con- 
tributes  to  the   happinefs   and   cOmfort  of 
mankind,  Dr   Gregory   confiders    at   fome 
len<rth.      Reaibn  of  itfeif,  he  remarks,  un- 
lefs  when  a  proper  ufe  is  made  of  it,  cannot 
be   reckoned   an  immediate  bleffing.     We 
are  furnifhed   by  Nature   with  a  variety  of 
internal  fenfes  and  taftes.     If  properly  cul- 
tivated, all  thefe  are  fources  of  manly  plea- 
fures.     This  culture  is  the  province  of  rea- 
fon.     It  is   by  reafon  that  we  analyfe  our 
taftes  and  pleafures,  and  afTign  to  each  that 
degree  of  indulgence  and  cultivation  which 
its   rank  deferves.      But,   if  reafon,  inftead 
of  doing  juftice  to  the  benevolence  of  Pro- 
vidence, negleds  her  fuperintending  charge, 
reaibn  has  no  right  to  the  denomination  of 
a  bleffing.     The  advantages  of  genius,  and 
of  a  fuperior   underftanding,  are  obvious. 
But  thefe   uncommon   talents  feldom  pro- 
cure much  emolument  either  to  the  poifef- 
for  or  the  public.     This  wafte  or  abufe  of 

genius 
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genius  exhibits  a  melancholy  pidure.  "  A 
large  library/'  Dr  Gregory  remarks,  "gives 
a  full,  view  of  it.  Among  the  multitude  of 
books  of  which  it  is  compofed,  how  few 
engage  any  one's  attention  ?  Such  as  are 
addrefled  to  the  heart  and  imagination,  fuch 
as  paint  life  and  manners  in  juft  colours 
and  interefting  fituations,  and  the  very  few 
that  give  genuine  defcriptions  of  Nature  in 
any  of  her  forms,  or  of  the  ufeful  and  ele- 
gant arts,  are  read  and  admired.  But  the 
far  more  numerous  volumes,  productions 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  profound  fyf- 
tems  and  difquifitions  of  philofophy  and 
theology,  are  negleded  and  defpifed, 
and  remain  only  as  monuments  of  the 
pride,  ingenuity,  and  impotency  of  human 
underftanding.  Yet  many  of  the  inven- 
tors of  thefe  fyftems  difcover  the  greatefh 
acutenefs  and  depth  of  genius ;  half  of 
which,  exerted  on  any  of  the  ufeful  or  ele- 
gant arts  of  life,  would  have  rendered  their 
names  immortal." 

It  has  always,  however,  been  the  misfor- 
tune  of  philofophicai   men  to  attempt  the 

inveftigation 
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mveftlgatioii  of  objedls  wliich  Nature  has 
placed  beyond  their  redchy  and  to  afcend  to 
general  principles,  and  to  fabricate  fyftems, 
without  a  previous  colledion  and  arrange- 
ment of  fad;s,  which  alone  can  give  them 
a  folid  foundation.  This  only  proper  mode 
of  philofophyfnig  was  inculcated  in  the  moft 
ftrenuous  and  clear  manner  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Bacon,  Lord  Verulam.  But  few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  cultivate  philofo- 
phy  upon  his  moft  rational  and  excellent 
plan.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr  Boyle,  and 
fome  others,  however,  muft  be  excepted. 
Genius  is  naturally  impatient  of  reftraint^ 
and  impetuous  in  its  purfuits.  Hence,  it 
delights  in  employing  its  own  internal  ma- 
terials, or  thofe  which  the  imagination  fpon- 
taneoully  fupplies.  But  the  materials  ne- 
ceiTary  for  the  improvement  of  arts  or  fci- 
ences  muft  be  collected  by  fuch  flow  and 
patient  obfervation,  as  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 
incompatible  with  the  rapidity  and  fpright- 
linefs  of  genius.  Men  of  real  genius  can- 
not endure  the  fetters  of  m.ethod  and  fyf- 
tem  ;  but  they  are  the  only  people  whofe 
province  it  is  to  invent  them.  Lord  Ve- 
rulam. 
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rulam  brought  the  fyftematic  method  of  thofe 
who  are  called  the  fchooimen,  which  was 
founded  on  raetaphyfical  and  often  no- 
minal fubtleties,  into  merited  contempt, 
and  painted  out  a  mode  of  inveftigation 
founded  on  the  moil  juft  and  extenfive 
views  of  Nature.  For  thefe  and  fnnilar 
reafons,  it  has  happened,  that  few  of  the 
ufeful  arts  of  life  have  been  improved  by 
philofophers.  Improvements  of  this  kind 
have  chiefly  originated  from  accidental 
difcoveries,  or  from  meii  who  exercifed 
thofe  arts,  and  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  philofophical  fpeculations. 

Dr  Gregory,  with  much  liberality  of  fen- 
timent,  applies  the  above  remarks  to  Me- 
dicine. "  If  by  medicine,"  fays  he,  "  be 
meant  the  art  of  preferving  health,  and  re- 
iloring  it  when  loft,  any  man  of  fenfe  and 
candour,  who  has  been  regularly  bred  to  it, 
will  own,  that  his  time  has  been  moftly  tak- 
en up  Vv'ith  inquiries  into  branches  of  learn- 
ing, which,  upon  trial,  he  finds  utterly 
unprofitable  to  the  main  ends  of  his  profe'f- 
fion,  or  wafted  in  reading  ufelefs  theories  and 

voluminous 
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voluminous  explanations  and  commentaries 
on  thefe  theories ;  and  will  ingenuoufly  ac- 
knowledge, that  every  thing  ufeful,  w^hich 
he  ever  learned  from  books  in  the  courfe  of 
many  years   iludy,  might  be  taught  to  any 
man   of  common  fenfe  and  attention  in  al- 
moft  as  many  months,  and  that  a  few  years 
experience  is   worth   all  his'  library.  Medi- 
cine, in  reality,  owes  more  to  that  illiterate 
enthufiaft,  Paracelfus,  for  introducing  fome 
of  the  moft  ufeful  remedies,  than  to  any 
phyfician  who  has  written  iince  the  days  of 
Hippocrates,  if  w^e  except  Dr  Sydenham, 
who   owes  his  reputation  to  a  great  natura^ 
fagacity  in    making   obfervations,  and  to 
{lill   more  uncommon   candour  in  relati- 
tnem."^ 

Philofophcrs,  generally,  in  their  inqmri^es, 
keep  at  an  unfortunate  diitance  from  iu  r : 
w^hich  might  redound  to  the  utility  of  ma- 
kind.  Agriculture,  as  a  fcience,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  ftill  in  a  lamentably  imperfed: 
ftate.  A  philofopher,  or  a  mathematician, 
who  happens  to  polTefs   a  farm,  does  not 

underftand 

*  Gregory's  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  91. 
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underftand  the  confl;ru6lion  of  a  cart  or  a 
plough,  fo  well  as  the  fervant  who  drives 
them  :  Neither  is  he  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  cultivating  the  ground 
to  advantage.  Many  of  what  are  denomi- 
nated fyftems  of  agriculture  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  ;  but  they  are  only  colledions  of 
maxims,  or  rather  noftrums,  accompanied 
with  a  profufion  of  ridiculous  reafonings. 
What  is  chiefly  to  be  wifhed  for  in  hufband- 
ry,  is  a  detail  of  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments, fully  and  diftinctly  related,  as  well 
as  properly  attefted  ;  for  no  lefs  authority 
can  give  ftability  to  general  maxims  in  any 
fcience  whatever.  With  pleafure,  however, 
we  obferve  the  fpirit  of  a  liberal  philofophy 
beginning  to  arife,  better  calculated  to 
promote  both  private  and  public  utility. 
In  me.tters  of  opinion,  the  authority  of 
antiquity  and  of  celebrated  names  is  now 
lefs  regarded.  Men  begin  to  tire  of  theo- 
ries which  produce  no  ufeful  confequen- 
ces.  The  load  of  contemptible  rubbifh, 
tinder  Avhich  fcience  had  been  fo  long  op- 
prefTed,  begins  to  be  removed  ;  and  a  gene- 
ral difpofition  arifes  to  expofe  and  defpife 

thofe 
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tliofe  quacklfli  arts  which  have  fo  often  cUf- 
graced  literature  and  gentlemen  who  were 
€ven  trained  to  what  always  ought  to  be 
liberal  profeffions.  The  beft  method  of  pro- 
moting ufeful  fcience,  is  to  communicate  it 
with  perfpiculty,  and  in  language  as  void  of 
technical  terms  as  the  nature  of  tlie  fubjed 
will  permit. 

The   good  effeas  of  method  and  perfpi- 
culty are   no  where  more  remarkable  than 
in  Chymiftry.    For  many  ages,  tliis  fcience 
was  involved  in  the  deepefi  obfcurity.  It  was 
concealed  from  mankind  by  a  jargon  which 
was  intelligible  only  to  a  few  adepts  ;  and, 
by  an  abfurd  affociatlon,  it  was  interwoven 
v/ith    a    mad    religious    enthufiafm.      The 
oreat    Dr    Boerhaave    was    the    firft    who 
brought  this  valuable  fcience  out  of  obfcuri- 
ty, and  llluftrated  it  in  a  language  intelligi- 
ble to  all  men   poffeiTed  of  common  fenfe. 
Since  that  period,  the  knowledge  of  Chy- 
miftry has  advanced   with   rapidity.     The 
French  philofophers   have    had    particular 
merit  in  rendering  this   fcience,  as  well   as 
many  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy, 

D  fubfervient, 
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fubfervlent,  by  their  eafy  mode  of  conveys 
ing  their  fentiments,  to  the  ufeful  and  ele^ 
gant  arts  oi^  Hfe.  The  fame  liberal  fpirit  of 
inquiry  has  now  be-un  to  exhibit  itfelf  in 
the  theory  and  pradice  of  medicine.  Great- 
er vvreight  is  now  given  to  experiment  and 
obfervation;  idle  and  ufelefs  theories  are 
not  only  qvdckly  dctc4led,  hut  held  in  con- 
tempt I  and  the  pedantry  and  quackery  of 
the  profeilion  have  become  objects  of  jafl 
ridicule. 

Great  natural  parts  are  not  unfreqnently 
rendered  ufelefs  to  the  world,  as  u^ell  as  to 
the  pofTeiTcr.  The  force  of  genius,  by  graf- 
ping  at  too  great  a  number  of  cbjeds.  is 
exhauiled  in  the  endlefs  labour  of  accumu- 
lating promifcuous  or  infjcrnificant  fad^ 
vrhile,  by  confining  its  exertions  to  fiwer 
objeas,  it  might  have  improved  and  ex- 
tended fcicnce,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  ufe- 
ful arts.  The  moft  elfeauai  check  to  this 
dixTipation  of  genius  is  the  love  of  fame, 
which  Simulates  men  to  become  authors. 
Superior  powers  of  underuandin";,  thouirh 
they  adorn  any  human  charader,  are  too 

feldom 
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illdom  of  much  vSe  to  the  public,  and  onen 
uill  lefs  to  the  individual  who  pcffefTes 
them.  Men  who  fpend  nioft  of  their  time 
in  tlie  exe'rdons  of  the  underftanding,  are 
by  no  means  the  moft  happy.  They  dep- 
rive picarure,  it  muil  be  acknowledged^ 
from  the  purfuits  or  difcovery  of  truth,  and 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  talents.  But 
they  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  deprived  of 
many  natural  fources  of  pleafure.  All  the 
fociai  and  public  affections,  if  not  properly 
cherilhed  and  cultivated,  foon  become  lan- 
guid. People  of  this  defcription  mull,  of 
courfe,  live,  in  a  manner,  abdratled  frorri 
the  world.  Envy  and  jealoufy  are  remar- 
kable among  this  clafs  of  men*  Kence 
there  is,  perhaps,  lefs  real  friendfliip  among 
a.uthors  than  among  the  reft  of  mankind. 
Men  of  independent  fortunes,  v;ho  feel  not 
the  rivaiihip  of  authors,  connei^l  themselves 
v;ith  thofe  who  refernble  them  in  tafte  and 
fentiment ;  and,  as  there  are  no  interferen- 
ces in  their  purfuits,  their  frieiidfhips  are 
often  fmcere,  and  continue  through  life. 
In  profeffions  where  intereft  is  tho.  chief  ob-  ' 
Je^t,  men  are  ofteu  moft  cordially  attached 

to 
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to  one  another,  provided  the  field  of  em- 
ployment be  fufficleiidy  fpacious.  In  the 
purfuks  of  fame  or  vanity,  however,  the 
cafe  is  entirely  reverfed.  Here  jealoufy  ad- 
mits of  no  rival.  It  makes  people  regard 
what  is  given  to  others  as  taken  from  them- 
felves.  Hence  that  expreiiive  filence,  that 
cold  and  extorted  approbation,  beftowed  by 
rival  authors  on  works  wiiich,  by  more  im- 
partial and  difinterefted  judges,  receive  the 
Vvarmeft  appiaufe.  Such  generofuy  and 
greatnefs  of  mind  as  render  men  fuperior  to 
fo  mean  a  jealoufy,  are  virtues  too  rarely 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  vvorld. 

This  almoU;  perpetual  contefl  among  men: 
of  genius  and  learning  prevents  many  of 
them  from  receiving  that  degree  of  fame  to 
which  they  are  juftly  entitled  :  It  is  alfo 
one  of  the  chief  caufes  which  exclude  them 
from  that  influence  and  afcendency  in  the 
various  profefTions  and  affairs  of  life,  which 
their  talents  would  othervv'ife  readily  pro- 
cure. Ignorant  or  dull  people  cannot 
comprehend  the  labours  of  men  of  ge- 
nius, are  afraid  of  theaij  and  naturally  com^- 
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Mne  againft  them  ;  and  the  mutual  diffen- 
tions  and  jealoufies  among  iuch  men  give 
dunces  all  the  advantages  which  they  fo 
eagerly  defire, 

Thofe  who  occupy  their  time  in  the  ftu- 
dy  of  fpeculative  fciences,  loon  blunt  their 
focial  affedions,  becaufe  they  are  not  pro- 
perly exerclfed.  For  the  iame  reafon,  the 
love  of  liberty  and  of  country  are  rendered 
extremely  feeble.  No  men,  perhaps,  en- 
tertain fentiments  of  patriotifm  and  public 
liberty  with  fo  much  arduor,  as  thofe  who 
are  juft  entering  upon  the  world,  and  have 
received  a  liberal  education.  Youth,  in- 
deed, is  the  feafon  when  generous  and  ele- 
vated fentiments  moll:  eafily  penetrate  the 
heart.  At  this  moil  happy  period  of  life, 
that  acute  love  of  independency,  that  zeal 
for  public  profperity,  which  animated  the 
antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  felt  with 
peculiar  vv^armth  and  enthufiafm.  This  fer- 
vour, however,  too  foon  fubfides.  When 
young  men  engage  in  the  bufmefs  of  adive 
life,  the  manly  and  difinterefted  motives 
are  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  diiTipa- 
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t'lon  and  corruption  of  manners,  wliich 
every  where  fblicit  attention,  and  debauch 
the  manners  of  mankind.  Depravity  of 
manners  at  lail  becomes  fo  enormous,  that 
every  pretenfion  to  public  virtue  is  regarded 
as  folly  or  hypocrlfy.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  particular  men  chufe  to  lead  a  fpecu- 
lative  and  fedentary  life,  the  adive  powers 
and  virtues  of  the  mind  are  ftlll  more  effec- 
tually annihilated.  Steady  and  vigorous 
exertions  can  alone  be  fiipported  by  uni- 
form habits  of  a^llvity.  Love  of  country 
and  of  the  public  can  have  no  exiftence 
among  men  who  neither  know  nor  love 
the  individuals  of  Vv-hich  it  is  compofed. 
When  a  man  has  a  family  and  friends^ 
thefe  give  him  an  intereft  in  the  communis 
ty,  and  attach  him  to  it.  But,  if  he  is  a 
fingle  folitary  animal,  unconne<£Led  with 
family  or  friends,  he  can  feel  little  or  no 
affection  for  one  country  in  preference  to 
another. 

If  abftradion  from  focial  intercourfe  ht 
carried  beyond  its  proper  limits,  it  is  uni- 
formly accompanied  v;ith  grofs  ignorance 
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of  life  and   manners,  and  depiives  a  man 
of  all  thofe  Jittle  but  neceflary  acccmplifh^ 
ments  .which  are  elTential  in  poliihed  focie- 
ties.     A  ne-led  of  thofe  often  prevents  the 
iuccefs   of  perfons   cf  real  merit,   and  is  a 
common  fource  both  of  difgiift  at  the  world 
and   at  themfelves.     Such   men  are   apt  to 
complain  that  merit,  in  this  world,  is  almoft 
entirely  negleded.     But  no  man,  who  has 
never  taken  the  trouble  of  making  his  m.erit 
known,  can   have  any  title  to  make  fuch  a' 
complaint.      Want    of  health   is,  likewife, 
moll   frequently  a   concomitant  of  genuis[ 
cfpecially  when   its  exertions  are  more  oc- 
cupied with  the  fpeculative  than  the  adive 
fcenes  of  life.     Vivacity  of  genius  is  gene- 
rally attended   with  remarkable  delicacy  of 
conPdtution.     A  ftudious,  and,  of  courfe,  a 
fedentary  life,  augments  this  weaknefs,  and 
creates  a   train  of  nervous  difcrders,  which 
render    life  burdenfome  to    the   poffeiTor 
though   not  ahvays   ufelefs  to  the  puWic! 
Exercife  and  frequent  relaxations  of  mind 
are  the  only  effedual  means  of  preventin 
or  of  removing  thefe  maladies. 
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Among;  the  many  mconveniencles  which 
originate  from  fuperior  talents,  we  may 
reckon  that  folitude  in  which  they  neceffari- 
ly  place  a  perfon  on  whom  they  are  beftow- 
ed.  To  the  few^  who  are  capable  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  his  abilities,  he  becomes 
an  object  of  jealoufy  and  of  envy.  Moft 
men  regard  him  with  a  diftant  awe 
which  is  perfedily  incompatible  with  friend- 
ihip  and  confidence.  They  never  can  im- 
bofom  themfelves  to  a  perfon  of  whom  fu- 
periority  of  learning  and  genius  makes 
them  afraid.  Hence  it  is  not  unfrequent 
to  fee  men  of  parts  alTociating  affectionate- 
ly with  thofe  who  are  greatly  inferior  to 
them^  in  underftanding,  good-humoured 
people,  with  whom  they  can  indulge,  with- 
out referve,  all  their  peculiarities  and  even 
•weakneffes. 

From  what  has  been  delivered  concerning 
the  boafted  high  privilege  of  being  poilefled 
of  the  reafoning  faculty,  Dr  Gregory  draws 
the  following  ftrange,  but,  perhaps,  juft  con- 
clufion  ;  "  That,  from  the  little  influence  it 
feems  to  have  in  promoting  either  public  or 

private 
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private  good,  we  are  almoft  tempted  to  fui- 
pe<St,  that  Providence  deprives  us  of  thofe 
fruits  VvTc  naturally  exped:  from  it,  in  order 
to  preferve  a  balance  and  equality  among 
mankind.  Certain  it  is,  that  virtue,  genius, 
beauty,  wealth,  power,  and  every  natural 
advantage  one  can  be  poileiied  of,  are  uili- 
ally  mixed  with  fome  alloy,  v/hich  difap- 
point  the  fond  hope  of  their  railing  the  pof- 
feiTor  to  any  uncommon  degree  of  emi- 
nence, and  even,  in  fome  meafure,  bring 
him  down  to  the  common  level  of  his  fpe- 
cies.'^ 

That  principle  which  induces  men  to 
aflbciate  with  one  anotlier,  in  Dr  Gregory's 
eilimation,  feems  to  have  no  natural  con- 
nection with  the  underftanding  ;  for  per- 
fons  of  the  belt  underftanding  often  poffefs 
it  in  a  very  inferior  degree.  But  this,  he 
obferves,  does  not  proceed  from  infenfibili- 
ty  of  heart,  but  from  the  languiihing  of  the 
fecial  principle  by  negleding  its  proper  cul- 
tivation and  exercife.  The  idle  and  diffi- 
pated    derive    moft    enjoyment    from    this 

E  principle ; 

*  Gregory's  Work?,  toI.  ?.  p.  113. 
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principle  ;  becaufe  not  only  their  pleafures 
but  their  vices  are  generally  of  a  Ibcial  na- 
ture. Even  drinking,  if  not  carried  to  ex- 
cefs,  is  favourable  to  this  principle,  particu- 
larly in  northern  climates,  where  the  af- 
fed:ions  are  naturally  cokl  and  phlegmatic  : 
For  generous  liquor  excites  a  warmth  of 
temper,  opens  the  heart,  and  difpels  that 
gloomy  referve,  which  is  perhaps  too  com- 
mon among  learned  men,  but  is  always  in- 
confiftent  vv-ith  the  joys  arihng  from  fym- 
pathetic  and  chearful  affedtions.  Thofe 
elevated  and  v/arm  defcriptions  of  friend- 
ihip,  which  charm  the  minds  of  youth,  and 
leprefent  it  as  the  higheft  degree  of  human 
felicity,  are  feldoin,  if  ever,  realifed  in  nor- 
thern regions.  High  fenliments  of  friend- 
iliip,  and  even  of  love,  are  the  productions 
chiefly  of  vvarmer  climes.  Many  of  the 
male  fex,  becauie  they  have  fome  learning, 
affume  a  tone  ot  fuperior  wifdom,  and  con- 
fider  fexual  attachment  as  a  weaknefs  below 
the  dignity  of  man  ;  though  they  allow, 
that  the  fair  fex  are  ufeful,  and  fometimes 
deign  to  regard  them  as  rational  and  agreea- 
ble companions.     But  this  is,  perhaps,  only 

the 
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Vat  language  of  Infenfibllity  of  heart,  or  of 
difappointed  pride,  rather  than  of  wifdom. 
Women  were  never  defpifed  by  any  man 
who  was  a  favourite  with  them  ;  nor  does 
any  man  contemn  love  who  ever  was  con- 
fcious  of  loving  and  of  being  loved  by  a 
woman  of  merit. 

In  eaftern  climates,  as  the  power  of  beau- 
ty is  very  abfolate,  nothing  but  perfonal 
accompliihments  are  held  in  efcim-ation. 
Hence  women,  in  thefe  countries,  are  de- 
prived of  every  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment, and  fpend  their  days  in  an  ignomi- 
nious confmement,  excluded  from  a  free 
and  promifcuous  intercourfe  with  fociety. 
But,  in  northern  climates,  fuch  as  our  own, 
the  power  of  beauty  is  extremely  limited. 
With  us,  accordingly,  love  is  a  feeble  paf- 
fion,  and  eafily  yields  to  intereft,  ambition, 
and  even  to  vanity.  Hence,  in  proportion 
as  luxury  advances  among  us,  love  mud 
foon  be  extinguifhed,  efpecially  in  the  high- 
er ranks  of  life.  To  give  love  more  force 
and  permanency,  it  muft  be  connected  with 
fentiment   and   efteem.     But  this   defirable 
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efTetSt  can  never  be  produced  as  long  as  we 
continue  totreat  womenlike  children.  While 
ufed  in  this  manner,  their  minds  are  depref- 
fed,  and  all  generous  emulation  is  annihi- 
lated. If  treated  in  a  mere  liberal  manner, 
a  fenfe  of  their  own  dignity  and  value 
would  induce  them  to  become,  what  they  " 
ouglu  to  be,  our  friends  and  companions. 
This,  however,  can  never  be  accompli(hed 
by  laying  afide  their  own  natural  charad;ers- 
and  afluming  tliofe  of  the  men.  The  two 
fexes  have  very  difterent  parts  to  ad:  on  the 
rheatTG  of  life.  Nature  has  fufficiently  mark- 
ed their  different  charad:ers,  and  enables, 
both  of  them  to  perform  their  refpedive  du- 
ties in  fociety.  The  original  deftination  of 
men  was  to  protect  the  women,  and  to 
provide  fubfiftance  for  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  more  laborious  and  active  parts 
in  the  great  fcene  of  human  affairs  mufl  be 
performed  by  the  men.  They  muft,  of 
courfe,  exert  greater  bodily  flrength,  great- 
er perlbnal  courage,  and  greater  pov^ers  of 
underftanding.  Domeflic  life,  as  friends, 
wives,  and  mothers,  conftitute  the  higheft 
glories  of  the  female  charader.  Their  of- 
fice 
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iice  is  to  fuperintend  the  oeconomy  of  fa- 
milies. A  morG  important  office  is  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Not  only  durino; 
infancy,  bnt  during  that  critical  period  when 
both  the  conftitution  of  body,  and  the  tem- 
per and  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  arc  prin- 
cipally formed,  the  training  of  youth  of 
both  fexes  devolves  chiefly  upon  the  wo- 
men. They  foften  our  hearts  and  polifli 
our  manners.  Men,  it  is  true,  have  the 
power  of  directing  public  focieties  as  well 
as  private  families.  But  women  poifefs  a 
ftrong  defence  againft  the  abule  of  this 
power,  by  employing  that  fofc  and  infmu- 
ating  addrels,  which  enables  them  to  con- 
trol it,  and  frequently  to  transfer  it  to  them- 
felves. 

From  thefe  and  other  circum fiances  it  is 
apparent,  that  women  have  a  part  to  acl  in, 
life  which  is  both  important  and  refpedta- 
ble  ;  and  Nature  has  amply  provided  them 
with  the  means  of  accompliiliing  that  end. 
They  poilefs,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  fweetnefs 
of  temper,  gentlenefs  of  manners,  and  fen- 
fibility  of  heart.     They  are  more  chearful 

and 
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and  vivacious  than  men  ;  and  they  have  d 
quicker  difcernment  of  charadcrs.  They 
enjoy  a  more  lively  fancy  and  a  greater  de- 
licacy of  tafte.  They  are  better  judges  of 
grace,  elegance,  and  propriety.  Hence 
tl'cv  are  fuperior  to  men  in  fuch  works  of 
taite  as  depend  on  thefe  qualities. 

In  the  third  fedion  of  his  Comparative 
Vieiu,  Dr  Gregory  gives  an  ingenious  ac- 
count of  the  feveral  advantages  and  plea- 
fures  which  mankind  derive  from  what  is 
called  '^ojle^  or  a  proper  ufe  of  the  powers  of 
imagination.  Thefe,  however,  he  confiders 
as  very  limited  in  their  number.  Tafte 
Implies  a  quick  and  juft  inteliedual  difcern- 
ment, joined  to  a  delicacy  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  pleafure  or  pain  excited  by  diffe- 
rent objects  either  of  fentimcnt  or  imagina- 
tion. The  fervile  and  laborious,  who  con- 
ftitute  the  great  body  of  mankind,  are  ne- 
ceffarily  deprived  of  the  medns  of  improv- 
ing the  various  powers  of  their  minds. 
Nature  beftows  on  us  the  feeds  only  of  tafte, 
which  it  is  our  bufmefs  to  fofter,  and  brins: 
to  maturity,  otherwife  they  will  never  pro- 
duce 
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duce  much  pleafare.     The  powers  of  the 
imderftanding,  till  of  late,  have  chiefly  been 
cultivated   in   this   ifland.      A  difunion  be- 
tween philofophy  and  the  hue  arts  has,  ac- 
cordingly, been  one  luihappy  confequence. 
We  left   Mufic,    Painting,  Sculpture,  Ar- 
chitedure,   &c.  in  the   pofleffion  of  artifts 
who  derived   no  aid  from  philofophy,  and 
were  equally  unacquainted   with  the  works 
of  the  moil  celebrated  mafters.     The  pro- 
dudions  of  natural  genius,  though  unafTifted 
by  culture,  are  fometimes  great  and  furpri- 
fing.     But  they  are  generally  accompanied 
with   a  wild   luxuriancy,  which  is  totally 
inconfiftent  with  genuine   tafte.     To  ana- 
lyfe  and   afcertain   the  principles  of  every 
art   which   depends  upon   tafte,  is  the  pro- 
vince of  philofophy.     But  to  be  mailer  of 
the  executive  parts  of  thefe  arts,  or  even  to 
be  an   inventor  in  them,  does  not  require 
the  aid  of  philofophers.     It  is  their  proper 
bufmefs  to  direct  the  exertions  of  genius  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  greateft 
perfedion. 


In 
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In  this  country,  it  was  fo  lite  as  the  days 
of  Hogarth  and  of  Avifon,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  beauty  and  of  mufical  expreffion 
were  unfolded.  Both  were  eminent  inaf- 
ters  and  performers  in  their  refrfedive  arts, 
which  was  a  fnigular  advantage  to  them  in 
ivriting  upon  thofe  fubjedls,-  but  not  fo  ef- 
fential  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Mr  Webb 
was  not  a  painter  ;  but  he  analyfed  the 
principles  of  painting  with  an  accuracy  and 
a  perfpicuity  which  woiild  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  greateft  mafter. 

Miif^c  has,  perhaps,  a  greater  inHuence 
on  the  mind  than  any  of  the  other  fine  arts. 
By  mufic  all  our  paflions  and  emotions  may 
be  either  excited  or  Ibothed.  Still  its  real  ef- 
fects are  not  confiderable  ;  which  is  princi- 
pally owing  to  its  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
pradiical  muficians,  and  not  under  the  di- 
redion  of  tafte  and  phiiofophy.  In  order 
to  give  mufic  any  extenfive  influence  over 
the  mind,  both  the  compofer  and  performer 
mud  underftand  the  various  airoc.iations  of 
the  paihons,  and  the  natural  tranfitions 
fj;om  one  to   another,  that,  in  confequencc 
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of  their  fkill  in  mufical  exprcdion,  tliey 
may  be  enabled  to  command  them.  No 
icience,  Dr  Gregory  remarks,  ever  fiouriOi- 
ed  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to  men  who 
lived  by  it  as  a  profeffion.  The  interefted 
views  of  a  trade  differ  greatly  from  the  li- 
beral profpedls  of  genius  and  fcience.  Wheni 
an  art  is  limited  in  this  manner,  private 
praftitioners  rnuit  either  adhere  to  the  ge- 
nerally received  principles  of  their  crafty 
or  run  the  riiTc  of  ftarving.  This  has  been 
particularly  the  cafe  with  muiic,  the  fcience 
of  which  is  fcarcely  underftood  by  any  per- 
fon,  except  a  few  compofers  and  perfor- 
mers. They  alone  dired:  the  public  tadej 
ur  rather  faftiion.  While  men  of  candour 
and  fenfe,  when  they  derive  not  that  plea- 
fure  from  mufic  which  they  expected,  relln-- 
quilh  all  pretenfions  to  the  knowledge  of  ir. 

Dr  Gregory  next  examines  fomc  of  the 
xirfl:  principles  of  tafte  in  mufic.  Muiic, 
he  obferves,  is  "the  fcience  of  founds,  fcj 
far  as  they  afFedt  the  mind."  Indepen- 
dently of  cuftom,  Nature  has  conneded 
certain    founds    with   particular  fenilitious. 

F  Meafure 
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Meafure  and  proportion  in  founds  are  like- 
wife  founded  in  Nature.  Certain  tones  are 
adapted  to  folemn,  plaintive,  and  mourn- 
ful fubje^ts,  and  the  movements  are  How; 
others  are  expreffive  of  the  joyous  and  ele- 
vating, and  the  movements  are  quick. — - 
Diftindl  from  their  gravity  or  acutenefs, 
founds  alFcft  the  mind  according  to  their 
loutinefs  or  foftnefs,  as  well  as  their  rough- 
nefs  or  fmoothnefs.  The  tones  produced 
by  the  jEolian  harp,  for  inftance,  are  plea- 
fant,  though  it  gives  no  fuccefTion  of  notes 
which  vary  in  acutenefs,  but  in  loudnefs 
only.  Thq  effe£l  of  the  drinn  in  rouHng, 
in  elevating,  or  in  dcpa'efiing  the  mind,  is 
ftrong  ;  but  the  drum  poifeiTes  no  variety 
of  notes,  though  the  efFedl  produced  arifcs 
chiefly  from  the  meafure  and  proportion  of 
the  notes  it  is  capable  of  expreffing. 

Melody^  Dr  Gregory  remarks,  confifts 
of  afucceffion  of  finglc  and  agreeable  founds. 
Melody  which  pleafe^  in  one  country  is  not 
equahy  grateful  to  the  natives  of  another. 
Harmoiiy  is  that  agreeable  fenfation  of 
founds,  which,  though  produced  together, 

differ 
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iliffer  in  acutenefs.  The  mere  conimuni-' 
cation  of  pleafure,  by  giving  a  tranfient 
m'atilication  to  the  ear,  is  one  end  of  mufic: 
But  its  mere  noble  and  important  purpofe 
is  to  influence  the  pafiions,  and  to  affect  the 
lieart.  In  the  one  view,  it  is  an  innocent 
amufement,  which  agreeably  relaxes  the 
mind  after  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs  or  of 
iludy  ;  in  another,  it  is  one  of  the  ufeful 
arts  of  life,  it  has  always,  however,  been. 
an  art  of  greater  importance  among  uncul- 
tivated than  civilized  nations  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  many  ancient  aulliors,  that  un- 
der the  term  miific  melody,  dance,  *and 
fong,  were  comprehended.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  thefe,  barbarous  nations,  in  almoil: 
every  climate,  have  expreffed  all  the  ftrong 
and  animated  emotions  of  the  mind.  By 
thefe  powerful  and  attractive  arts,  they 
celebrate  their  public  folemnities,  and  la- 
ment their  private  and  public  calamitieSj 
as  the  death  of  friends,  or  the  lofs  of  war- 
riors ;  by  thefe  united,  they  exprefs  their 
ioy  on  m^arriages,  harvefls,  huntings,  and 
victories;  praife  the  great  atlions  of  their 
htro'ss  j  and   ftlraulate    each  ether  to  light: 

bravelr. 
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bravely,  or  to  fuffer  torments  and  death 
with  a  iirmneis  and  conftancy  v^^hich  are 
perfedly  aftonifhing  to  polifhed  and  effe- 
minate nations.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  Grecian  States,  their  maxims,  exhorta- 
tions, laws,,  and  even  their  hiftory,  were 
written,  or  recited,  in  verfe.  The  rites  of 
their  religion  were  accompanied  by  dance 
and  fong^j  and  their  oracles  v^ere  delivered 
in  verfe,  and  fung  by  the  priefls  or  priertef- 
fes  of  their  multifarious  gods.  Hence,  as 
long  as  melody,  conjoined  with  poetry, 
continued  to  be  the  vehicles  of  the  chief 
principles  of  religion,  morals,  and  polity, 
they  were  the  proper  and  natural  objeds- 
of  public  attention,  and  conilituted  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  education  of  childrent. 

The  character  of  a  bard^  in  antient  times, 
•    was  univerfally  held  in  the  higheH:  eftima- 
iion ;  for   it   was    commonly   united    w'ith 
that  of  legiflator  and  chief  rnagiftrate.     Af- 
ter the  i^paration  between  mufic  and  poetry 
took  place,   the  bard,  for  fome  time,  conti- 
nued 
*  A   pradlice  common  among   the   favages  of  the 
iilands  in  the  Pacifi-:  Ocean. 
I  Plutarchns,  de  Mufica, 
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nued  to  be  the  fecond  charadter  in  the  com- 
munity, becaufe  he  affifted  the  magiftrate 
in  governing  and  adminiftering  juftice  to 
the  people  *.  The  bards,  in  all  the  Celtic 
nations,  and  particularly  in  Britain,  were 
highly  efteemed.  The  characters  of  gene- 
ral, poet,  and  mufician,  were  united  in  Fin- 
gal  and  OfTian.  "  Such  was  the  fong  of 
Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his  joy.  His  thou- 
fand  bards  leaned  forward  from  their  feats, 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king.  It  was 
like  the  mufic  of  the  harp  on  the  gale  of 
the  fpring.  Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O 
Fingal  !  Why  had  not  Offian  the  ftrcagth 
of  thy  foul?  But  thou  fiandeft  alone,  my 
father  ;  and  who  can  equal  the  King  of 
Morvenpf*  The  influence  (9f  the  Welfh 
bards  fo  much  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the 
arms  of  Edward  I.  that  he  fliamcfully  or- 
dered the  whole  of  them  to  be  (lain.  As 
the  fmiplicity  and  purity  of  ancient  man- 
ners declined  in  ancient  Greece,  the  arts  of 
mufic  and  poetry,  formerly  the  ftrongeft 
incitements  to  virtue  and  every  manly  ex- 
ertion,  were   gradually  proftituted  to  an- 

fwer 
*  Suidas  on  the  Lefbian  Song.  Hefiod,    f  Carthon. 
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fwer   the    purpofes    of    vice,    or   of  mers 
amufement. 

The  powers  of  eloquence  derive  their 
force  chiefly  from  mufic,  or  the  art  of  af- 
fedling  the  mind  by  founds  variouily  com- 
bined. The  moft  pathetic  compofitions 
may  be  pronounced  in  fuch  an  awkward 
and  uninterefting  manner  as  makes  theni 
lofe  all  their  natural  influence.  Orations 
which  have  roufed  the  minds  of  the  greateft 
men,  and  determined  the  fate  of  nations, 
have  not  unufually  been  read  in  private 
with  langour,  and  even  with  difguft.  .Like 
eloquence,  mufic  fliouki  be  direded  to  have 
fome  determined  effed:  upon  the  hearers. 
If  this  eftoct  is  produced,  the  mufic  is 
good  ;  if  it  fails,  it  is  bad.  Every  coun- 
try   poflelTes    a    peculiar    melody    adapted 

to    t^tOi    different    paflions    or    emotions, 

V 

to  which  compoiers  fhould  pay  the  great- 
eft  attention.  In  Scotland,  for  example, 
there  is  a  chearful  muhc  perfectly  fuit- 
ed  to  Inlpire  the  joyous  fcnfations  which 
excite  dancing  and  mirth  ;  and  a  plaintive 
mufic  that  is  highly  expreffive  of  the  tender- 
nefs  and  pleafant  melancholy  vvhlch  are  'i^t 

by 
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by  lovers  in  dlftrefs.  Both  thefe  fpecles  are. 
original,  and  differ  greatly  from  every  other 
in  Europe.  It  is  of  little  confeqiience  from 
what  fource  this  mufic  derived  its  origin, 
whether  it  be  fimple  or  complex,  and  whe- 
ther agreeable  to  the  ftrid  rules  of  compo- 
fition  or  not.  As  long  as  it  produces  the 
.intended  eifeds,  either  joyous  or  mourn- 
ful, in  a  degree  fupeiior  to  that  of  any 
other  country,  it  deferves  the  preference. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  the  Scot- 
tifli  nation  is  likely  to  lofe  its  original  mufic. 
The  greater  part  of  muncal  people  in  Scot- 
land either  negled  it,  or  deprive  it  of  that 
fn-nplicity  upon  which  its  furprifmg  and 
agreeable  effeds  depended,  by  abfurd  and 
fantaftical  additions,  moft  prepoiteroiiflyde- 
uominated  graces. 

The  adoiiration  pretended  to  he  given  to 
foreign  mufic  in  Britain  is,  in  general,  a 
moft  defpicable  affedation.  In  Italy,  the 
natives  are  often  tranfported,  at  the  opera, 
with  all  the  variety  of  delight  and 'pafTioa 
%vhich  the  compofer  intended  to  produce. 
But,   in    Britain,  the  fame  opera  is  viewed 

with 
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with  the  moft  apathetic  inattention.     To 
the  very  few  who  underftand  the  language, 
and  who  reUfh  Italian  mufic,  the  dramatic 
part  of  an  opera  appears  to  be  perfedly  ri- 
diculous.   An  abfurd  vanity,  however,  is  fa 
predominant  over  people  offaQiionin  Eng- 
land, that  the  Italian  opera  is  more  frequen- 
ted than  any  pther  public  amufement.     In 
all  melody  intended  to  touch  the  heart,  or 
even  to  pleafe  the  ear,  fimplicity  is  indifpen- 
fible.     If  fimplicity  of  melody  be  fo  necef- 
fary  to  move  the  paffions,  it  is  ftlll  more 
neceffary  in  harmony.     The  antient  mufic 
produced  greater  eifeds  than  the  modern, 
even  if  the  accounts  of  it  handed  down  to  us 
fhould  be  allowed  to  be  much  exaggerated. 
Among  them,  mufic,  as  a  fcience,  was,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  low  ftate.     They  were  proba- 
bly ignorant  of  harmony ;  for  all  their  voices 
and  inftruments  were   unifons  in  concert. 
Befides,  the  inftruments  they  employed  feem 
to  have  been  greatly  inferior,  in  compafs, 
expreflion,   and   variety,   to   thofe  we  now 
poffefs.     Still  thefe  deiiciencies  might  ren- 
der their  mufic   more  powerfully  exprel} 

ftve. 
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Though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  particu- 
lar conftrudion  of  th^  antient   mufic,   we 
know,  that  it  muft  have  been  very  fimple; 
for  it   was  often   compofed   by  ftatefinen, 
warriors,  and  bards;  and  people  of  all  ranks, 
and,  even   children,   could  pradice  this  de- 
lightful art.   In  mufic,  Dr  Gregory  remarks, 
the  introduction  of  harmony  opened  a  new 
and  an  extenfive  field.  It  promifed  to  exhi- 
bit a  variety  which  melody  alone  could  ne- 
ver produce  :  It  likewife  promiled  to  beftow 
on  melody  an  additional  charm  and  energy. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  firft  compofers  were 
fo   totally  occupied   with  the  ftudy  of  har- 
mony, which  was  foon   difcovered  to  be  a 
fcience  of  great  intricacy  and  extent,  that 
the  principal  ends  of  it  Vvrere  entirely  over- 
looked.  Thefe  compofers  valued  themfelves 
on  the  laboured  conllruetion  of  parts,  which 
they   mukiplied  furprihngly.     The    art   of 
counter-point    and     complicated    harmony 
was   invented   by   Guido   in   the    eleventh 
century,   and   carried   to  its  higheil  perfec- 
tion by  Palaeftrini,  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Leo  X.     This  fpecies  of  mufic,  however 
was  underftood  only  by  fuch  perfons  as  had 

^  made 
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made  it  a  particular  ftudy.  The  few  whq 
did  underftand  it,  acknowledged  that  it  was 
evidently  defedtive  in  air  or  melody,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  parts  ran  into  fugues  or 
canons.  It  muft  be  allowed,  however,  that 
thefe  old  full  compofitions  were  frequently 
attended  with  a  gravity,  a  majefty,  and  a 
folemnity,  which  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  public  fervices  of  the  church.  They 
gave  a  foothing  tranquillity  to  the  mind, 
■which  difpelled  all  earthly  cares,  and  elevat- 
ed it  to  heaven. 

Fugues,  in  vocal  mufic,  is  ill  adapted  to 
move  the  paffions.  When  four  voices  are 
employed  at  the  fame  time,  and  each  of 
them  is  expreffing  a  different  fentiment, 
as  well  as  a  different  mufical  pafiage,  it  is 
impoffible  that  a  hearer  fhould  attend  to, 
and  be  affecled  by,  all  of  them.  Catches 
are  a  fpecies  of  fugues,  the  pleafure  of  which 
arifes  not  from  the  melody  nor  from  its 
beino;  exDreffive  of  the  fub!e(fl:,  but  from 
the  unexpeCced  alTemblage  of  words,  joined 
to  the  fpirit  and  humour  of  the  fmgers. 
Vpcai  is  the  firfl  and  moft  natural  mufic  of 

every 
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tvefy  country  ;  it  is,  therefore,  reafonable 
to  exped:,  that  it  fhould  have  fome  analo- 
gy with  the  poetry  of  the  country,  to  which 
it  is  always  adapted^  The  renlarkable  fu- 
periority  of  the  Scottifli  fongs  to  the  Eng- 
li(h,  may  be  accounted  ifor  from  the  fol- 
lowing fads.  The  Scottlfh  fongs  are  fim- 
pie,  pathetic,  and  abound  in  ftrokes  of  Na- 
ture and  pafTion.  Theii*  mufic  is  finely 
adapted  to  their  fongs.  But  moft  of  the 
Englifh  fongs  are  full  of  childifh  conceits. 
All  of  them  aim  at  wit,  and  fome  of  them 
attain  their  end.  But  mufic  has  no  expref- 
fion  for  wit.  Hence  the  mufic  of  their 
fongs  is  flat  and  infipid,  and  fo  little  ef- 
teemed  by  the  Englifh  themfelves,  that  it 
is  perpetually  fiuduating,  and  has  never 
reached  any  charaderiftic  ftile.  Dr  Brown 
properly  remarks,  *'  that  moft  countries 
peopled  by  colonies,  which,  after  a  certain 
period  of  civilization,  have-iflued  from  their 
native  foil,  poffefs  no  charaderiftic  mufic 
of  their  own ;  that  the  Irifh,  WeKh,  and 
Scotch,  are  ftridly  natives,  and,  according- 
ly, have  a  mufic  of  their  own  ;  that  the 
Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  foreign  mix- 
ture 
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ture  of  iatc  eftabllfhed  colonies,  and,  as  a 
confequence  of  this,  have  no  native  mufic  ^ 
and  that  the  original  mufic  of  England  muft 
be  fought  for  in  Wales." 

England  has,  however,  produced  many 
excellent  compofers  of  church-mufic.  Re- 
ligion opens  an  ample  field  for  mufical,  a& 
well  as  poetical  genius.  Religion  furnifhes 
almofl:  the  whole  variety  of  fubjed;s  which 
mufic  is  capable  of  exprefiing  ;  the  fublime, 
the  joyous,  the  ferene,  the  devout,  and  the 
plaintive.  It,  at  the  fame  time,  warms  the 
heart  with  an  enthufiafm  which  works  of 
genius  uniformly  excite.  The  fineft  com- 
pofitions  in  mufic,  accordingly,  are  in  the 
church  ftile.  Though  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  when  his  conftitution  and  fpirits  feem- 
ed  to  be  nearly  exhaufted,  Handel  was  fo 
much  roufed  by  this  fubjedt,  that,  in  his 
Mejfiahy  he  exhibited  an  extent  and  fubli- 
micy  of  genius,  fuperior  to  any  he  had  dif- 
ccvered  in  the  moil  vigorous  periods  of  his 
life.  Marcello,  a  noble  Venetian,  is  another 
inflance  of  the  fame  kind.  He  fet  to  mu- 
fic the  firft  fifty  pfalms  of  David,  King  of 

Ifraeh 
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Ifrael.  In  this  performance,  Marcello  united 
the  fimplicity  and  pathos  of  antient  mufic 
with  the  grace  and  variety  of  the  modern. 

In  vocal  mufic,  the  great  objedl  is  to 
make  it  expreffive  of  the  fentiments  meant 
to  be  conveyed.  Where  imitation  is  in- 
tended, it  fhould  be  laid  not  upon  the  voice, 
but  on  the  inftrumental  accompanyments, 
which,  by  their  greater  compafs  and  variety, 
are  better  fuited  to  perform  the  imitation, 
while  the  voice  is  left  at  liberty  to  exprefs 
the  fentiment.  In  the  union  of  mufic  with 
poetry,  the  mufic  fhould  always  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  poetry  :  But  the  reverfe  is  the 
common  practice  ;  for  the  poetry  is  univer- 
fally  made  fubordinate  to  the  mufic.  Han- 
del obliged  thofe  who  compofed  the  words 
of  his  oratories  to  alter  and  tranfpofe  them, 
as  he  thought  beft  fuited  his  mufic ;  and, 
as  no  man  of  genius  could  poflibly  fubmit 
to  fuch  a  practice,  the  poetry  is  generally 
moft  abominable. 

Befide  its  connection   with  poetry,   the 
effects  of  mufic  depend  upon  many  other 

circuraftances. 
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circumftances.  For  inftance,  the  efFed  oi 
cathedral  mufic  depends  greatly  on  its  be- 
ing properly  adapted  to  the  fervice  of  (he 
day  and  the  difcou'fe  of  the  preacher:  Yet  this 
circumftance  is  never  regarded.  The  whole 
condudt  of  the  mufic  is  left  entirely  to  the 
caprice  of  the  organiil:,  who  makes  it  airy  or 
grave,  chearfui  or  plaintive,  as  fuits  his  own 
fancy.  The  fame  want  of  tafte  is  often  ex- 
hibited  in  the  mufic  performed  between  the 
a6ls  of  a  tragedy,  w^here  the  tone  of  pafTion 
18  frequently  interrupted  and  deftroyed  by 
impertinent  and  chearfui  mufic.  The  ef- 
fufions  of  unbridled  fancy  are  often  honour- 
ed with  the  titles  of  invention,  fpirit,  and 
genius,  and  mufical  tafte,  in  general,  feems 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  an  attachment 
to  what  is  new,  and  a  contempt  for  what- 
ever is  old.  Hence  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted,  that,-  in  muiic,  there  are  no  fix- 
ed principles,  as  in  other  fine  arts,  and  that 
it  has  no  foundation  but  in  failiion  and  ca- 
price. 

Dr  Gregory,  hovv-ever,  with  much  pro- 
priety, remarks,  that  the  principles  of  tafte 

in- 
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in  mufic  are  equally  founded  in  human  na- 
ture as  thofe  of  any  other  art  or  faience.  The 
chief  principles  which  merit  attention  are 
thofe  which  beftow  on  mufic  the  power 
over  the  paffions.  The  next  principles  to 
be  examined  are  thofe  which  the  art  exhi- 
bits merely  for  the  purpofes  of  amuferaent 
and  a  tranfient  gratification  of  the  ear.  In 
the  lafl  and  lowed  place,  may  be  confidered 
the  powers  of  execution,  when  employed 
folely  with  the  vi^jw  of  exciting  furprife  and 
admiration  of  the  abilities  of  the  performer. 

In  the  fourth  fedion,  Dr  Gregory  re- 
marks, that  as  he  had  formerly  made  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  effeitts  produced  hy  a 
cultivated  tafte  in  fome  of  the  fine  arts,  he 
ihall  now  proceed  to  confider  its  influence 
on  the  pleafure  we  derive  from  fuch  works 
*M  genius  as  are  peculiarly  addrefled  to  the 
imagination  and  the  heart.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  this  pleafure  is  often  very 
great.  In  youth  the  imagination  is  live- 
ly, and  the  heart  is  equally  fufceptible  of 
the  joyous  impreflions  of  wit  and  humour, 
the   energy  of  the  fublime,  and  of  every 

delicate 
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delicate  fentlment  of  humanity.  Like  every 
other  thing  in  nature,  the  imagination  is 
governed  by  fixed  and  general  laws,  v^rhich 
can  be  difcovered  by  experience  alone.  But 
thefe  laws  are  not  eafily  afcertained.  The 
fubjedt  varies  fo  much  in  different  countries, 
and  even  in  the  conftitutions  and  ages  of  in- 
dividuals, that  veryfuperior  talents  are  necef- 
fary  toform  any  kind  of  fyftem  of  thefe  laws. 
Such  a  fyftem,  particularly  with  regard  to 
dramatic  and  epic  poetry,  was  devifed  by 
fome  eminent  men  '  of  antiquity,  and  has 
fmce  been  almofi:  univerfally  adopted.  It 
has  thrown  confiderable  light  on  fome  of 
the  leading  principles  of  criticifm  ;  and 
rules  have  been  eftabliflied  which  were  de- 
rived from  the  perception  of  fuch  beauties 
as  conveyed  pleafure  to  the  reader.  With- 
out detradting^  however,  from  the  merit  of 
antient  critics,  it  muft  be  obferved,  accor- 
ding to  our  author,  that  nothing  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  check  the  improvement 
of  any  art  or  fciencc,  than  too  haftily  re- 
ducing all  its  principles  into  a  regular  fyf- 
tem. The  great  body  of  mankind  cannot 
^hink  or  judge  for  themfelves.  There  are  a 

few 
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few  leading  fplrits  whom  the  reft  muft  fol- 
low implicitly.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fyftems  are  fo  univerfally  acceptable.  Thefe 
obfervations  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  fyf- 
tems and  rules  of  criticifm.  When  con- 
fidered  folely  as  affiftances  to  the  exertions 
of  tafte  ;  as  unfolding  and  heightening  our 
difcernment  of  beauty,  by  collecting  and 
arranging  the  feelings  of  Nature,  they  pr-o- 
mote  the  improvement  of  the  fine  arts.  Butj 
when  they  are  regarded  as  fixed  and  efta* 
bUfhed  ftandards  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal ;  when  they  impofe  on  us  the  weight 
of  authority,  and  prefcribe  a  precife  line 
beyond  which  the  works  of  imagination 
cannot  pretend  to  pafs  ;  then  they  are  pro- 
dudive  of  much  more  harm  than  good. 
Of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  tafte 
is  the  moft  impatient  of  ftrid  coniiuemenr. 
3ome  general  principles  rnay  be  inculcated  ; 
but  it  muft  be  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  limit 
!;he  imagination  entirely  to  thefe  rules  or 
principles.  Befides,  all  criticifm  muft,  in 
a  certain  degree,  be  both  lotal  and  tempo- 
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Seme  nations,  as  well  as  fome  Individuals, 
are  bell:  plcafed  with  Nature  in  her  faircft 
and  moft  regular  forms ;  while  others  ad- 
mire her  in  the  great,  the  wild,  and  the 
wonderful.  In  France,  elegance,  regulari- 
ty, and  fentiment  are  the  chief  ohjedts  of 
their  tafte  and  criticifm.  But  the  French 
maxims  and  rules  of  criticifm  cannot,  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  be  adopted  in  Bri- 
tain ;  for  the  natural  genius  and  tafte  of 
the  people  are  widely  different.  In  Bri- 
tain, tlic  grand,  the  fublime,  the  furprifnig, 
and  every  obje6:  wliicli  forcibly  flrlkes  the 
imagination,  are  chiefly  regarded  and  ad- 
mired. Without  thefe,  the  utmoft  elei>:ance 
and  propriety  appear  cold  and  unintereftin;!;. 
AVherevcr  what  is  denominated  a  very  cor- 
reSI  ta/h  is  generally  prevalent,  genius  and 
invention  foon  lanrruilh.  Delicacy  or  re- 
linement  of  tafte  is  an  acquifition  both  dan- 
jyerons  and  deceitful.  It  flatters  our  Dridc 
by  p-iving;  us  a  confcioufnefs  of  fuDe^oril^^ 
v.xidi^  by  Ipecious  promifes  of  conferring  on 
us  enjoyments  of  which  the  common  herd 
of  mankind  are  totally  ignorant,  not  un- 
frequently  dcprive's-us   of   thofe    pleafures 

which 
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which  are  attamable  by  the  whole  of  our 
fpecles.  Moft  of  our  internal  and  external 
fenfiitioas,  by  conRant  indulgence  and  at- 
tention, may  be  brought  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  diieafed  acutenel's  as  to  be  difguded  at 
almoll  every  objedf.  'i'his  extreme  fenfi- 
bihty,  though  originally  founded  on  afTec- 
tation  and  vanity,  yety  by  habitual  indul- 
gence, loon  becomes  real.  Nature,  hovv'- 
ever,  has  fet  bounds  to  all  our  pleafures. 
Wifnin  thefe  bounds,  we  may  enjoy  them 
wnth  fafsty.  But,  if  v^^e  refine  too  much  upon 
them,  chagrin  and  difappointment  are  the 
certain  coniequences.  A  delicacy  fo  falie  and 
abfurd,  in  works  of  tafte,  checks  every  eftbrt 
of  genius  and  imagination,  enervates  the  na- 
tural powers  of  language,  and  gives  rife  to 
that  cold  mediocrity  in  coinpofition,  which 
does  not  always  difguH:,  but  never  alfcjrdj 
any  great  degree  of  pleafure. 

Clearnefs  of  underftandin^r  is  not  the  only 
quality  requifite  to  form  a  good  critic.  Here 
the  heart  is  as  much  concerned  as  tlic  head* 
In  general,  it  feeins  to  be  more  properly 
the  bufmeis  of  philofophical  criticifm  to 
watch  the  excurfionc  of  fancy  at  a  didance, 
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than  to  be  continually  checking  all  itrs  un- 
important irregularities.  The  beauties  of 
works  of  tafte  are  of  different  kinds,  and  fo 
are  their  blemithes.  The  French  dramati- 
cal writers,  by  ftridly  adhering  to  the  ge- 
neral ceconomy  and  unity  of  their  fable, 
and  the  conilruction  of  their  fcenes,  have 
univerfally  obtained  the  charader  of  being 
iuperior  in  corrednefs  to  thofe  of  the  Eng- 
Uih.  But,  when  confidered  in  another 
])oint  of  view,  we  frnd  that  the  French  are 
much  excelled  by  the  EngUfh  writers.  Even 
in  the  beil:  French  dramatic  pieces,  there  is 
a  want  of  energy,  and  often  a  degree  of 
languor.  The  fpeeches  are  generally  too 
long  and  declamatory,  the  fentiments  arc 
over-refined,  and  the  charaders  enervated. 
But,  in  the  Engllili  dramas,  though  not  fo 
eleeant  and  regular,  there  is  much  more 
fire,  force,  and  ftrength.  The  paiTions  are 
expreffcd  in  a  language  fuitable  to  their  re- 
fpedive  natures  j  and  the  charaders  dravv^n 
with,  perhaps,  a  coarfer,  but  with  a  more 
manly  pencil.  Shakefpear,  by  his  crca- 
tive  imagination,  by  his  ftrokes  of  nature 
and  of  pafTiOn,  and  by  preierving  an  uniform 
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confiftency  in  his  various  characters,  more 
than  fully  compenfates  for  his  tranfgreffions 
againft  the  fettering  rules  of  time  and  place, 
with  which  the  imagination  can  eafily  dif- 
penfe.  He  frequently  interrupts  the  cur- 
rent of  the  paflions  by  introducing  low  and 
ridiculous  charadiers,  which  is  a  ftiU  greater 
oppofition  to  Nature,  and  the  laws  of  the 
drama. 

Critics  liave  chofen  to  confine  the  ima- 
gination within  the  boundaries  of  probabi- 
lity. But  genius  and  imagination  know  no 
fach  bounds.  The  ingenious  Dr  Johnfton, 
in  his  Adventurer,  remarks,  that,  to  our 
reafon,  events  may  appear  to  be  not  only 
improbable,  but  even  abfurd  and  impoffible; 
yet  they  are  often  embraced,  with  facility 
and  delight,  by  the  imagination.  It  is  not 
very  long  ago,  fmce  it  was  univerfally  be- 
lieved, that  inviiible  beings,  of  different 
ranks  and  difpofitions,  interefted  themfelves 
in  human  affairs.  A  belief  well  calculated 
to  make  deep  impreffions  on  fome  of  the 
moft  powerful  pHnciples  of  our  nature.  It 
gratified  the  love  of  the  marvellous ;  it  di- 
lated 
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lated  the  imagination,  and  gave  it  a  bound- 
lefs  range.     No  wonder^  therefore,  that,  iti 
thofe   days,  the   old  romances  were  highly 
cfteemed.  Though  a  belief  in  the  exiilence 
of  thofe  invifible  powers  is  now  almoil  en- 
tirely annihilated;  yet  it  ftill  has  confiderable 
influence   on  the   imagination.      It  is  from 
tliis  circumftance   that   oriental  tales  conti- 
nue to  be  read  and  admired  by  people  who 
have  no  belief  in  the  exigence  of  Genii,  or 
of  any  fimilar  fpirits.     In  all  fuch  works  of 
imagination,  we  only  require  an  unity  and 
coniiftency  of  character.    Though  tlie  ima- 
gination   is  willingly  induced  to  believe  in 
the  exiftence  of  beings  which  realon  rejedls 
as  ridiculous  ;  ftill  events  mud  be  reprefen- 
ted  in  inch  a    re^^ular   manner   as  miHit  be 
naturally  expeded  to  be  produced  bv  thele 
fuppofcd    intelligences    and    powers.     The 
facility  with   which  die  imagination  is  de- 
ceived appears  in  a  remarkable  manner  from 
the  efiecls  of  a  well-acled  tragedy.      In  this 
cafe,    the    imagination   foon    becomes    too 
much   heated,   and   the   pallions  too  much 
agitated,  to  permit  reafon  to  reflect  that  the 
uiflrefs  exhibited  is  only  feigned, 
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In  modern  novels,  the  deception  is  more 
'complete  than  in  tiie  old  romance.  But,  a?  it 
*is  the  chief  objed  of  the  former  to  paint  Na- 
ture and  to  delineate  characters  as  they  real- 
ly exifl,  the  powers  of  fancy  cannot  he 
equally  exerted,  nor  the  fucceffi on  of  inci- 
dents be  fo  quick  and  furprifing.  Hence 
great  genius  is  requilite  to  give  them  that 
degree  of  vivacity  which  is  neceflary  to 
captivate  the  imagination. 

The  pleafures  we  derive  from  hiftory, 
..life,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  fame 
fourccs  with  thole  vve  receive  from  romance. 
It  is  not  the  mere  recital  of  fads  that  p-ives 
us  pleafure  ;  they  mud  be  of  that  impor- 
tant kind  vchich  agitate  and  intereft  the 
mind.  But  events  of  this  nature  do  net 
frequently  occur  in  iiiitory  ;  nor  does  it 
paint  thofe  minute  features  of  particular 
perfons  or  characters  which  often  en-'j-a-^e 
our  affec'iiions  and  influence  our  paflions 
more  than  the  fate  of  nations.  It  is  not 
therefore,  furprifing  that  we  often  find  a 
dlfiiculty  in  '  keeping  our  attention  aw^^ke 
-'V^'hen  reading  hiilory,  and  that  few  authors 

have 
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have  been  remarkably  fuccefsful  in  this  fpc, 
cies  of  compofitlon.  To  make  hiftory  plea- 
fant  and  interefting,  it  is  fufficient  that  it 
be  impartial,  that  it  be  written  with  ele- 
gance, and  abound  with  the  moft  judicious 
obfervations.  Hiftory  never  interefts  us 
agreeably,  unlefs  we  contrail  an  attachment 
to  fome  important  caufe,  or  to  fome  diftin- 
guilhed  characters.  The  fate  of  thefe  en- 
gages the  attention,  and  keeps  the  mind  in 
an  anxious  but  pleafmg  fufpenfe.  Even 
in  hiftory,  we  expe6l  a  fort  of  unity  or  con- 
fiftency  of  charadter. 

The  moft  important  end  of  hiftory  is  to 
promote  liberty  and  virtue,  to  which  im» 
partial  hiftory  will  always  be  favourable. 
But,  when  an  hiftorian  pays  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  the  principal  objeds  of  hiftory, 
if  he  regards  it  folely  as  a  vehicle  of  amufe- 
ment,  he  may  unqueftionably  make  his 
w^ork  anfwer  a  very  different  purpofe. 
The  circumftances  which  accompany  all 
great  events  are  fo  complicated,  and  the  in- 
confiftencies  of  human  charaders  are  fo  va- 
rious, that  a  writer  of  ingenuity  is  enabled 

to 
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lo   place  them  In   any   point   of  view   he 
chooies.     Under  the   plaufihle  pretence  of 
a  regard   to   truth,  and    of   being  fuperior 
to   vulgar  prejudices,    he    may  render  the 
beft   caufe   doubtful,    and   the  moft  refpec- 
table    characters    ambiguous.      This    effe6t 
may  be  produced  without  any  abfolute  de- 
viation from  truth,  by  fuppreffing  fome  cir- 
cumftances,  and  reprefenting   others  in  vi- 
vid  colours  ;    by    taking   advantage  of  the 
frivolous   fpirit   of  the  age,    which  derives 
pleafure  from   feeing  the   moft    facred  and 
important   fubjedls   ridiculed  ;  and  by  infi- 
nuations  which  the  author,  fiom  an  affected 
fear   of  the   laws,  or   a  pretended  delicacy 
with   regard   to  eilabliihed  opinions,  feems 
imwilling   fully  to   exprefs.     This,    of  all 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  to 
unhinge   the  principles  of  virtue,  of  liber- 
ty, and   of  human   happinefs,  is   the  moft 
dangerous  and   illiberal.      We  cannot  con- 
fute  a   hint,    or  anfwer  an  objedlion,  that 
is  not  expicitly  ftated, 

A  lively  imagination,  efpcciaily  in  poetry, 
cannot   pofTibly  be   reftrained  in  the  ufe  of 
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metaphor  and  imagery,  which  is  the  pecu* 
liar   province   of  the   imagination.     In  it, 
the   founded   underftanding  can  neither  af- 
fift    nor  judge.     As    Shakefpear    remarks, 
the   poets   eyCj   as   it  gla?iccs  from  heaven 
to  earthy  from  earth  to  heaven,  fees  number- 
lefs  fimiiitudes  which  pafs  unnoticed  by  the 
reil:  of  mankind.    Between  particular  exter- 
nal forms  in  Nature,  and  certain  affections  af 
the  mind,  there  is  a  corrcfpondence,  which 
may  be  felt,  but  cannot  always  be  explained. 
The  afibciation  may  iometimes  be  acciden- 
tal ;  but  it  feems  to  be  often  innate.     From 
this  circumftance,  the  difficulty  of  afcertain- 
ing  the  uv\Qfublime  chiefly  arifes.  In  truth, it 
cannot  be  limited  by  any  bounds.  It  is  entire- 
ly relative,  and  depends  on  the  livelinefs  and 
warmth   of  the   imagination.     Kence  it  is 
often  very  different   in  'different  countries. 
AVherever,   for   the   fame   reafon,   there   is 
a  rich  profufion  of  imagery,  which,  in  fome 
kinds  of  poetry,  conftitutes  a  principal  beau- 
ty,  obfcurity   is '  generally   complained   of. 
This  obfcurity  is  increafcd  by  thofe  fudden 
Iranfitions  which  confound  common  readers, 
but  are   eafily  comprehended  by  men  who 

are 
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are  verfant  In  poetry.  It  Is  a  frultlefs  tafk  to 
attempt  an  accurate  fcrutmy  into  the  pro- 
priety  of  images  or  metaphors.  If  not  felt 
at  once,  it  can  feldom  be  communicated  ; 
for  while  we  endeavour  to  analyfe  it,  the 
impreffion  vanidies.  The  fame  obfervation 
is  appUcable  to  levV,  or  a  rapid  and  unex- 
pected afTemblage  of  ideas,  which  agree- 
ably ftrike  the  mind  either  by  their  incon- 
gruity or  refemblance.  Neither  is  the  jufl- 
nefs  oi  humour  a  lubjed;  that  will  bear  rea- 
foning.  This  coniiils  in  a  lively  paintln;^ 
of  thofe  weakneiTes  of  charaQer,  which 
are  not  of  importance  enough  to  raife  pity 
or  indignation,  but  only  excite  mirth  and 
laughter.  We  muft  have  an  idea  either 
of  the  original  humourift  or  be  afFed;ed 
with  the  reprefentation  of  his  humour : 
and  if  we  do  not,  at  once,  feel  its  juif- 
nefs,  we  can  never  perceive  it.  Hence, 
moit  works  of  humour,  fatire,  and  ridi- 
cule, which  paint  the  features  and  manners 
of  the  times,  being  merely  local  and  tran- 
iient,  foon  lofe  their  poignancy. 


Objects  of  imagination  and  tafte  can  on- 
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dlftance,  and  in  a  particular  light.  When 
too  near,  the  beauty  which  formerly  charm- 
ed us  appears  to  be  either  faded,  or  diilort- 
ed.  Whatever  we  admire  as  great  or  beau- 
tiful, is  attended  with  particular  circum- 
ftances,  which,  if  examined  too  minutely, 
would  annihilate  our  enjoyment,  and,  in 
many  cafes,  create  difguH:.  We  derive  plea- 
fure  from  the  grandeur  of  Nature  in  fome  of 
her  wildeft  forms  ;  from  the  proipedt  of  ftu- 
pendous  mountains,  and  other  magnificent 
objects  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  un- 
der no  necefTity  to  confider  the  coldnefs  and 
barrennefs  which  are  fo  generally  conneded 
with  them.  Many  paffages  in  the  Night 
Thoughts  of  Dr  Young  are  offenfive  to  a 
correct  taflc.  That  work  gives  a  falfe 
and  gloomy  reprefentation  of  human  life. 
The  poetry  fometimes  finks  into  quaint  con- 
ceits, or  profaic  flatnefs,  but  ofteiier  rifcs  in- 
to a  fpecies  of  falfe  or  turgid  fubiime.  The 
reafoning  is  frequently  weak  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  the  work  is  both  unhappily 
laid,  and  ill  conducted.  This  work,  how- 
ever, contains  many  ftrokes  ol  iubllmi- 
ty  which  few  poets  have  been  able  to 
reach ;  and   is    full   of  thofe    patiietic    de- 
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fcriptions  of  Nature  and  paflion  which  moft 
tenderly  afFedl  the  heart.  Though  the  mind 
is  fometimes  difpofed  to  be  pleafed  with 
dark  views  of  human  life  ;  yet  there  are 
afflidlions  too  deep  to  bear  either  reafoning 
or  amufement.  They  may  ^dmit  of  being 
foothed,  but  cannot  be  diverted.  The  gloom 
of  the  Night  Thoughts  correfponds  perfed- 
ly  v/ith  this  ftate  of  mind.  It  indulges  the 
prefent  paffion,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ad- 
miniflers  thofe  motives  of  confolation  which 
alone  are  capable  of  making  certain  griefs 
fupportable.  There  is  a  fecrct  pleafure 
which  Nature  has  annexed  to  all  our  fym- 
pathetic  feelings.  We  enter  into  fcenes  of 
deep  diPirefs  and  forrow  with  a  tendernefs 
of  heart  far  more  delightful  than  ail  the  joys 
wiiich  diilipated  mirth  can  produce. 

The  difcovery  of  many  beauties  in  the 
works  of  Nature  and  of  art,  which  would 
otherwife  pafs  unnoticed,'  ought  chiefly  to 
be  regarded  in  the  cultivation  of  taile. 
Thomfon  in  his  juRly  admired  poem,  called 
the  Scafons^  conveys  much  pleafure  by  the 
juftnefs  of  his  painting.  But  his  principal 
merit  is  the   impreffing  the  mind  v^^ith  nu-' 
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merous  beauties  exhibited  by  Nature,  which 
did  not  formerly  attradt  the  attention  of 
mankind.  To  open  new  fources  of  inno- 
cent pleafures,  is  the  mod  ufeful  effed:  of 
criticifm  ;  and,  it  is  for  this  reafon  chiefly 
that  tafte  can  .be  efteemed  as  a  real  benefit 
to  fociety.  A  good  tafte  and  a  good  heart 
have  been  thought  to  be  ftridly  aflbciated. 
But  there  is  a  fpecies  of  tafte  which  is  per- 
petually occupied  with  the  difcovery  of  ble- 
mifhes  and  deformity,  and,  of  courfe,  can 
have  no  good  effed:  either  on  the  temper 
or  the  heart.  The  mind  takes  a  natural 
tin<^ure  from  thofe  objeds  which  ufually' 
engrofs  its  attention.  Frequent  difguft 
fours  the  temper ;  and  a  habit  of  too  nice 
difcrimination  contrails  the  heart,  and,  by 
exhibiting  the  faults  and  follies  which  exift 
in  every  character,  not  only  checks  the  ge- 
nerous and  benevolent  affedions,  but  ex- 
jtinguiihcs  all  the  pleafant  emotions  of  love 
and  admiration. 

In  fubjeds  of  tafte,  the  dwelling  too 
much  on  what  is  ridiculous  has  alio  a  bad 
^fi'ett  upon  the  charader,  becaufe  it  pro- 
duces a  fallen   and  gloomy  pleafure  only, 
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by  cherifhing  envy  and  malignity,  which 
are  the  word  and  moil  painful  feelings  in 
human  nature.  But  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  works  of  Nature  and  of  ee- 
nius,  in  their  moft  beautiful  forms,  foftens 
the  temper,  extends  the  imagination,  and 
difpofes  U3  to  embrace  the  moll  plealmg 
views  of  mankind  and  of  Providence.  By 
contemplating  Nature  in  this  light,  the  heart 
is  dilated,  and  filled  with  the  mod  benevo- 
lent feelings.  Then  the  fecret  fympathy 
and  the  connexion  between  the  perceptions 
of  moral  and  natural  beauty,  between  a 
good  heart  and  a  good  tafte,  become  iiluf-- 
irioufly  manifeft. 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  fedion  of  the  Compa- 
rative Vieiv,  Dr  Gregory  treats  of  Religion  ; 
and  he  confiders  it  chiefly  as  a  principle 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  treats  of  the 
influence  it  may  or  adually  has  on  ^he  hap- 
pinefs  of  our  fpecies.  There  is,  the  Dodor 
remarks,  fomething  peculiarly  foothing  and 
comfortable  in  a  firm  belief  that  all  Nature 
is  fupported  and  governed  by  a  good  and  an 
omnipotent  Being  ;  a  belief  that  we  know 
the  means  of  obtaining  his  favour;  a  belief 

that 
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that  this  life  is  only  the  infancy  or  ouf  ftx- 
iftence  ;  that  we  iliall  furvive  the  feeming 
defi:ru£tion  of  our  prefent  frame,  and  have 
it  in  our  power  to  fecure  our  entrance  Into 
a  new  ftate  of  endlefs  happinefs.  Though 
the  belief  of  a  Deity,  however,  and  of  a 
future  exigence,  has  prevailed  in  all  nations 
and  ages  j  yet  it  has  been  too  frequently 
attended  with  a  variety  of  fuperftitions, 
\Yhicli  have  fometimes  rendered  it  not  only 
iifelefs  but  hurtful  to  the  human  race.  The 
fupreme  Being  has  often  been  reprefented 
as  an  objefl:  of  terror  rather  than  of  reve- 
rence and  efteem  ;  as  executing  both  pre- 
fent and  eternal  vengeance  on  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind  for  crimes  they  never  com- 
mitted, and  for  not  believing  dodrines 
which  they  never  heard.  Men  have  been 
taught  that  they  did  God  an  acceptable  fer- 
vice  by  withdrawing  from  all  the  duties 
they  owed  to  fociety,  by  denying  themfelves 
all  the  plcafures  of  hfe,  aud  even  by  volun- 
tarily enduring,  and  even  infliding  on  them- 
felves, the  fevereft  tortures  which  Nature 
could  fupport.  They  have  been  taught 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  perfecute,  ia  die 

moft 
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moft  cruel  manner,  their  fellow  creatures, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  uniformity 
with  themfdves  in  religious  tenets ;  an  at- 
tempt equally  barbarous  and  in-^poffible.  In 
line,  religion  has  often  been  uted  as  an  en- 
gine to"  deprive  men  of  their  moft  valuable 
privileges,  and  to  fubjecl  them  to  the  moft 
defpotic  tyranny. 

Some  ingenious  m.en,  induced  by  thefe 
pernicious  confequcnces,  were  led  to  quel- 
lion,  whether  fuperftition  or  atbeifm  were 
moft  unfavourable  to  tlie  happinefs  ot  fo- 
ciety.  But  experience  has  now  ihown,  that 
religion  may  fubfift  in  a  public  eftablilh- 
ment,  diverted  of  that  pernicious  and  abfurd 
fuperftition,  which  was  only  adventitious, 
and  obvioufly  repugnant  to  its  genuine  and 
orio-inal  fpirit.  To  banifli  fuperftition  entire- 
ly from  religion,  in  every  individual,  is  in- 
~deed  impradicable  ;  becaufe  it  is  impo(fibl6 
to  make  the  whole  human  race  think  wile- 
ly  and  properly  on  any  fubje<rc  vvhateverj 
where  the  underftanding  alone  is  concerned, 
and  much  more  where  the  imagination  and 
aifedions   are  fo  deeply  interefted.     Inde- 
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pendently  of  religious  belief,  mankind  are 
tinqueflionably  endued  with  a  fenfe  of  right 
and  Vv-rong.  But,  experience  teaches  us, 
that  the  allurements  of  pleafure,  and 
the  impetuofity  of  paffion,  often  prevent 
man  from  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  mo- 
ral fenfe,  unlefs  it  be  fupported  by  the  in- 
fluence which  religion  has  upon  the  imagi- 
nation and  paffions.  Many  of  the  greateft 
enemies  of  religion,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
have  been  diftinguifhed  for  honour  and 
probity.  But  it  fhould  be  confidered,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  fome  virtues  as  well  as 
vices  are  in  a  great  meafure  conilitutional. 
A  cool  temper,  a  dull  imagination,  and  an 
unfeeling  heart,  prevent  even  the  defire  of 
committing  many  vices.  But  keen  paihons, 
a  warm  imagination,  and  great  fenfibility 
of  heart,  too  frequently  give  rife  to  prodi- 
gality, debauchery,  and  ambition.  This 
difpofition  of  mind,  however,  is  accom- 
panied with  the  feeds  of  all  the  focial  and 
heroic  virtues.  It  carries  along  v/ith  it  a 
check  to  its  conftitutional  vices,  by  render- 
ing the  poffeflbrs  peculiarly  fufceptible  of 
religious  impreffions.  It  is  true,  they  of- 
ten 
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ten  appear  to  be  enemies  to  religion  ;  but 
that  condu<£l  originates  entirely  from  their 
impatience  of  its  reftraints.  Temperate  and 
chafte  philofophers  have  always  been  the 
mofl  dangerous  enemies  to  religion.  Void 
of  paflion  and  fenfibility,  they  had  no  vi- 
cious appetites  to  be  checked  by  its  influ- 
ence, and  were  equally  unfufceptible  cither 
of  its  terrors  or  pleafures. 

Infidelity  in  rehgion,  it  mufl:  be  owned, 
is  no  proof  of  a  defect  in  the  underitan- 
ding,  or  of  a  vicious  dilpofition  ;  but  it 
certainly  indicates  a  want  of  imagination 
and  fenfibility  of  heart,  as  well  as  a  per- 
verted underftanding.  Some  philofophers 
have  been  infidels,  but  few  men  of  tafte 
and  fentiment.  It 'is  fufficiently  evident, 
however,  from  the  examples  of  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  Mr  Locke,  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  among  many  others  of  the  moft 
eminent  philofophers,  that  religious  belief 
is  pcrfedly  compatible  with  the  cleareft  and 
jnoft  enlarged  underftanding.  Men  who 
have  got  the  better  of  religious  prejudices, 
■;-s   they  are  called,  aliecSt  to   treat   fuch  as 

■  avow 
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avow  a  regard  to  religion  as  people  of  weak 
minds.  The  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion, however,  have  been  gcnerallv  be- 
lieved by  people  diftinguiilied  for  accuracy 
and  acutenefs  of  judgrricnt.  It  is  impro- 
per to  infer,  on  other  fubjedts,  the  imbe- 
cility of  a  perlbn's  head  from  his  attach- 
ment  even  to  the   abfurdities   of  funerfti- 

4 

tlon.   We  learn  from  experience,  that,  when 
the   imagination   is  heated,  and  the  afTedti- 
ons   much  interefted,  they  overlook,  or  ra- 
ther repel,  all  dillindlions  of  the  underftand- 
ing.      Men    of    v^'arm,     chearful    tempers, 
and  who  have  a  fenfe  of  religion,  are  not  un- 
frequently  reproached    with    feeblenefs    of 
■  mind.      But   this   reproach   has  no  founda- 
tion   in   truth  j  for   ilrength    of  mind  does 
not  imply  a  peevilh  temper,  nor  a  hard  and 
inflexible   heart.      On   the  contrary,  it  im- 
plies  an  adive  and  a  relolute  fpirit,  which 
enables  a  man  to  ait  with  propriety,  and  to 
fupport  the  misfortunes  of  life  with  digni- 
ty and  fortitude,  wdiich  neither  atheifm  nor 
fcepticifm  are  capable  of  producing.   Thefe, 
on   the   other  hand,   chill  all  the  powers  of 
imagina'ion,  deprefs  the  genius,   four  the 

temper. 
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temper,  and  contrad:  the  heart.  A  high 
religious  fpirit,  and  a  great  veneration  for 
Providence,  are  exhibited  in  the  writings  of 
the  antient  Stoics  ;  a  fe6t  which  produced 
die  moft  intreped  and  virtuous  men  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world. 

At  all  periods,  immenfe  numbers  of  peo- 
ple exift,  who  liave  furvivcd  the  age  of 
youth  and  vigour,  impaired  in  their  health, 
depreffed  in  their  fortunes,  deprived  of  their 
former  friends,  their  children,  and  perhaps 
ilill  more  endearing  conneclions.  What 
refources  can  this  world  afford  to  people  in 
fuch  fituaticns  ?  It  prefeuts  nothing  but  a 
dark  and  dreary  walie.  Every  delufive  prof- 
pe6;  of  pleafure,  or  of  ambition,  is  now  ex- 
tinguiihed.  Long  experience  of  the  too  ge- 
neral condudl  of  mankind  has  made  the  heart 
almoft  totally  incapable  of  contracting  new 
friendlhi^ps.  When  we  lofc  thofe  tor  whom 
we  laboured,  and  who  fweetened  the  toils  of 
life,  where  can  the  mind  find  refuge,  but 
in  the  confolations  and  profpei^^s  offered  to 
us  by  religion;  profpeds  of  Providence  and 

of 
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pf  futurity,  which  alone   can   warm   and 
gratify  the  heart  ? 

Dr  Gregory  confiders  religion  in  three 
points  of  view.  I.  Its  dodtrines  relating 
to  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God,  his 
moral  adminiftration  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticular communications  to  mankind  by  an 
immediate  fupernatural  revelation.  II.  Its 
influence  as  a  rule  of  life  and  manners. 
III.  He  treats  of  religion  as  a  fource  of  par- 
ticular affections  of  the  mind,  which  pro- 
duce either  pleafure  or  pain,  according  to 
the  fpirit  of  that  fpecies  of  religion  by  v/hich 
they  are   infpired. 

In  the  jirjl  of  thefe  views,  which  con- 
tains the  foundation  of  all  religious  belief, 
our  author  remarks,  that  our  reafoning  pow- 
ers are  chiefly  concerned.  On  this  fubjedl,  the 
o-reateft  efforts  of  genius  and  of  application 
have  been  exerted,  pardcuiarly  with  regard 
to  thoie  important  articles  which  more  im- 
mediately affect  the  intereft  and  happinefs 
of  the  human  fpecies.  But,  when  our  in- 
quiries are  puilied  too  far,  we  are  humbled 

bv 
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by  the  difcovery,  that  Providence  has  fet 
bounds  to  bur  reafoii,  and  ilkewife  to  our 
capacity  of  apprehenfion.  Our  ideas,  for 
example,  concerning  infinity,  and  the  mo- 
ral oeconomy  of  the  Deity,  are  and  muft  be 
extremely  limited.  Even  when  we  profe- 
cute  our  inquiries  into  any  part  of  Nature 
beyond  certain  bounds,  we  foon  find  our- 
felves  involved  in  perplexity  and  darknefs. 
But  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween thefe  and  religious  inquiries.  When 
we  inveftigate  natural  objeds,  we  always 
make  fome  progrefs  in  knowledge,  and  ap- 
proximate the  truth  by  proper  exertions  of 
genius  and  obfervation.  But  our  inquiries 
into  religious  fubjedls  are  confined  within 
very  narrow  bounds  ;  nor  can  any  exertion 
of  realon  or  of  application  enable  us  to  ad- 
vance one  ftep  beyond  that  impenetrable 
gulf  which  feparates  the  vifible  from  the  in- 
vifible  world. 

The  articles  of  religious  belief,  v/hich  fall 
within  the  comprehenfion  of  mankind,  are 
few  and  fimple;  but  they  have  been  erec- 
ted by  ingenious  men  into  monftrous  fyf- 
tems  of  metaphyfical  fubtleties.     Various 

have 
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have  been  the  pernicious  confequenccs  of 
fuch  fvftems.  By  attempting  to  cftablilh  too 
much.thev  have  hurt  the  foundation  of  the 
leading  principles  of  religion.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  are  taught  to  believe  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  fome  particular  religious  fed:, 
and  that  thefc  are  founded  on  Divine  autho- 
rity, as  well  as  the  foundell  reafoning. 
Hence  their  fyftem  of  religion  hangs  fo 
clofely  together,  that  one  part  cannot  be 
Ihaken,  without  endangering  the  whole. 
Wherever  freedom  of  inquiry  is  permitted, 
the  abfurdlty  of  fome  of  thofe  opinions,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  others,  are  foon  expofed 
and  derided.  The  natural  confequence  is 
a  general  diftruft  of  the  whole.  The  very 
Iiabit  of  frequent  reafoning  upon  religious 
topics  diminiihes  that  reverence  with  which 
they  fiiould  always  be  treated.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  cafe,  when  men  prefumc  to 
make  too  curious  fcrutinies  into  the  views 
or  deliens  of  Providence  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  world,  why  the  Supreme  Being 
made  it  as  it  is,  the  freedom  of  his  adtions, 
and  fimilar  queRions,  which  are  infinitely 
above   our   comprehenfion.     But  the  moll 

hurtful 
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hurtful  cHcd:  of  this  fpcculatlt'e  theolo- 
gy has  been  to  wuhdraw  the  attention  of 
inanklnd  from  its  pradicai  and  mod  efTen- 
tial  duties.  It  confiits  with  daily  experience, 
that  thofe  who  are  diilinguiflied  by  an  over- 
zealous  attachment  to  particular  tenets  in 
religion,  diffiover  ereat  coolnefs  and  indif- 
ference  with  regard  to  its  moral  precepts, 
which  ought  to  be  the  principal  end  of  all 
religion. 

Belides,  fpecuiative  and  controverfial  the- 
ology injure  both  the  temper  and  the  aifec- 
tions.  When  tlie  mind  is  perpetually  em- 
br^rraffcd,  and  can  find  no  firm  foundatiori 
to  reft  upon,  the  temper  becomes  gloomy 
and  fevere,  from  the  cliagiin  arifuig  froni 
difappointment,  as  well  as  from  the  kind 
and  focial  affedions  being  blunted,  or  per- 
haps extinguiihed  for  want  of  exercile.  It 
this  evil  be  exafperared  by  oppohiion  and 
difpute,  the  confequences  often  deftroy 
the  peace  of  fociety  ;  efpccially  when  tneii 
fancy,  that  their  efpoufing  certain  opinions 
entitles  them  to  tlie  divine  favou'r;  and  that 
all  thofe  who  differ  from  ilicm  ;ire  d.:votcd 
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to  eternal  damnation.  A  perluafion  of  this 
deftraclive  nature  diffoives  at  once  all  the 
bonds  of  fociety.  Tolerating  men,  whom 
we  conceive  to  entertain  erroneous  opini- 
ons in  religion,  are  regarded  as  conniving  at 
their  deiiroying,  not  themfelves  only,  but 
all  thofe  over  whom  they  happen  to  have 
influence.  Such  infam.ous  and  diabolical  doc- 
trines give  rife  to  that  cruel  fpirit,"  which 
has  often  diibonoured  .humanity,  and  dif- 
graced  religion.  The  eiTetlls  of  religi- 
ous controverfy,  however,  have  fometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  been  of  ufe  to  mankind. 
That  fpirit  of  free  inquiry,  which,  in  many 
nations  of  Europe,  incited  what  are  called 
moft  juftly  the  Reformers  to  break  the  yoke 
of  ecclefiallical  tyranny,  created  proper  ideas 
of  civil  liberty.  Such  fentiments  united  with 
that  bold  enthufiafm,  and  feverity  of  man- 
ners by  which  fome  of  the  reformed  feds 
were  animated,  produced  thole  refolute  men, 
who  alone  were  capable  of  maintaining  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  at  a  period  when  the  Chrif- 
lian  part  of  the  world  vv^as  enervated  both 
by  fuperftition  and  luxury.     To  ihofe  men 

we 
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■^e  are   Indebted   for  that  liberty  we  now 
enjoy, 

Dr  Gregory  next  confiders  religion  as  a 
rule  of  life  and  manners.  In  this  refped:, 
its  influence  is  both  extenfive  and  beneiici- 
al  ;  becaufe,  even  in  its  worft  forms,  it  has 
an  evident  tendency  to  moderate  thofe  paf- 
fions  which  realon  alone  is  too  weak  to, 
conquer.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  application  of  religion  to  this  benefici- 
al purpofe  has  not  been  attetided  to  with 
that  care  Vv^iich  the  importance  of  the  fiib- 
je6t  required.  The  fpeculative  parts  of  re- 
ligion have  chiefly  occupied  the  minds  of 
ingenious  men.  All  the  ufeful  and  prac- 
tical arts  of  life  have  undergone  a  firailar 
fate.  Philofophers  have  a  natural  averfion 
againfl:  every  application  which  does  not 
immediately  occupy  the  a6:ive  powers  of 
their  own  minds  ;  for,  in  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical art,  a  philofopher  muil  fpend  mofl; 
part  of  his  time  in  employments  which  af- 
ford immediate  employment  to  the  active 
DOw^ers  of  his  mind. 

Vice 
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Vice  has  not  fo  much  dependence  on 
a  perverfion  of  the  iinderftandin^^,  as  oa 
the  efFeds  of  the  imagination  and  the  paf- 
fions.  Vicious  men  are  fufhciently  fenfible 
that  their  conduct  is  wrong.  They  know 
that  vice  is  contrary  both  to  their  duty  and 
their  iniered:.  Flence,  it  is  fruitlefs  io  em- 
ploy any  procefs  of  reaibning  to  convince 
them  of  thf:fe  truths  ;  becaufe  the  difeafe  is 
not  leated  in  the  underftanding,  but  in  the 
heart.  Vice  is  fupported  by  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  paffions,  and  to  thefe  alone 
the  remedy  fliould  be  applied.  This  has 
been  the  almoft  univerfal  defed:  of  fermons 
and  other  wiHtings  which  v/ere  intended  to 
reform  mankind.  Ingenious  and  fenfible 
remarks  have  repeatedly  been  made  on  the 
different  duties  of  religion,  and  they  have 
been  enforced  by  judicious  and  folid  arrru- 
ments.  Performances  of  tliis  kind  may 
convey  pleafure  as  wtll  as  inuTudtion  to  pi- 
ous and  well  diipoied  people.  Even  tlie 
vicious,  when  they  perufc  books  of  this  de- 
fcription,  acknov>dedge  that  tliey  contain 
great  and  important  truths  ;  but  the  impref- 
fions  they  make  fcon  vaniih.     Pathetic  ad- 
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di'elFes  and  reprefentations  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  paffions  are  the  only  fuccersftil 
modes  of  making  men  perceive  the  defor- 
mities of  their  own  charaQers.  iti  addref- 
fes  to  a  numerous  audience,  the  great  end 
of  reforming  mankind  is  moil  effectually 
promoted  by  the  union  of  voice,  adlion, 
and  the  other  arts  of  eloquence.  Some  of 
thofe  arts,  however,  are  not  to  be  attained 
by  any  ftrength  of  genius  or  underftand- 
ing  ;  becauie  they  depend  upon  peculiar 
gifts  of  nature  ;  and  even  thefe  gifts  muH 
he  highly  cultivated  by  ftudy  and  pradics; 
before  the  proper  exercife  of  them  can  be 
acquiretd.  It  is  the  buiinefs  of  art  to  re- 
prefent  Nature  in  her  mod  graceful  and  ami- 
able forms,  unattended  with  thofe  pecuii- 
arkies  w^hich  ihe  exhibits  in  particular  in- 
ftances.  It  is  this  difficulty  of  reprefent- 
ing  Nature  properly,  which  renders  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  the  llage,  and  the 
bar,  accomplifliments  fo  uncommon. 

Befide  the   talcr.rs    of  the  preacher  hlm- 
felf,  an   intimate  acquaintance  with  Nature 
will   luggefc   the  necefhty  of  paying  atten- 
tion 
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tion  to  fome  external  circumftances,  which 
operate  ftrongly  in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it 
for  receiving  the  impreflions  defigned  to  be 
made;  fuch  is  the  proper  regulation  of 
church-mufic,  and  the  folemnity  of  public 
worfhip.  Independently  of  the  effedts  which 
circumftances  of  this  kind  have  upon  the 
imagination,  a  juft  tafte,  and  a  fenfe  of 
propriety  and  decorum,  fhould  recommend 
them  to  our  attention.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  abufed,  and  have  given  rife  to  the  mod 
grofs  fuperftition.  But  this  propenfity  to 
carry  them  to  excefs,  is  the  ftrongeft  proof 
that  our  attachment  to  them  is  natural ;  and, 
therefore;  in  (lead  of  extinguifhing,  them, 
they  ought,  under  proper  regulations,  to 
be  encouraged.  Without  any  ot  thefe  ex- 
ternal fupports,  many  of  thefe  religious 
fed:s  .have  fupported  themfelves  for  fome 
time.  But,  after  the  fervour  of  their  firfl: 
zeal   has   abated,  their  public   worfliip  has 

uniformly  been   conducled  with  a  remark- 

'  -I 

able  coldnef'i  and  infipidi.ty.  It  confifls 
with  experience,  that  thofe  fects  who  have 
diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  a  religious  en- 
thufiafm,    who    defpifed    all    forms,    have 

either 
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either  been  of  iliort  duration,  or  terminat- 
ed in  fcepticifm.  The  difficulties  which 
render  the  art  of  making  religion  influence 
the  manners  of  mankind,  by  commanding 
the  imagination  and  paffions,  have  made  it 
too  generally  negle6ted  by  clergymen  of 
great  learning  and,  good  fenfe.  They  have 
rather  chofen  to  follow  a  tra£t  in  which 
they  were  fure  to  excel  by  the  ftrength  of 
their  own  genius,  than  to  attempt  a  doubt- 
ful path  where  inferior  men  might  out- 
fliine  them.  Hence  religious  tenets  and 
principles  have  chiefly  been  enforced  by 
men  poflTefled  of  lively  imaginations  and  of 
fome  natural  advantages  derived  from  voice 
and  manner.  As  no  art,  however,  can  be  ex- 
tenfively  ufeful  to  mankind,  unlefs  it  be 
conduced  by  good  fenfe  and  genius,  it  has 
too  frequently  happened,  that  the  art  of 
preaching  has  produced  the  mofl  abfurd  fa- 
naticifm. 

In  his  tJjird  view  of  religion,  Dr  Grego- 
ry confiders  it  as  interefliing  the  aiTeftions, 
and,  of  courfe,  comprehends  its  devotional 
or  fentimental  part.    ■  The  ipirit  of  devotion 

is: 
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is,  in  a  great  meafure,  conflitutioiiul  ;  for 
k  depends  upon  a  vivacious  imagination- and 
a  fenfibility  of  heart.  Accordingly,  in  warm 
climates,  devotion   is  mofl  prevalent,  and 
rifes   to  a  greater  height.     Its  great  depen- 
dence on   the   imagination  is  obvious  from 
the  remarkable  attachment  it  has  to  poetry 
and  mufic.     Mulic   conftitutes   a   principal 
part  of  the  paradife  of  every  fe£l  of  religion 
and  of  every  country.     The  Deity  may  be 
faid,  with  much  propriety,  to  dwell  in  light 
inacceflible,   when  viewed  by  the  cool  eye 
of  reafon.     The  mind  ftruck  with  the  im- 
menfity   of  his   being,  and   a   fenfe   of  its 
own  littlenefs  and    unworthinefs,    admires 
with  that  diftant  awe    and   veneration  that 
rather  excludes  love.    But,  when  viewed  by 
a  warm  and  devout  imagination,  he  may  be- 
come an  obje£t  of  great  affedlion.  A  philo- 
fopher  contemplates   the  Deity  iu   the  wif- 
dom  and  benignity  diiplayed  in  the  works 
of  Nature.  A  devout  man  confines  his  views 
chiefly  to  his  own  connedion  with  tlie  Deity, 
to  many  inftances  of  his   goodnefs  he  him- 
leli  has  already  experienced, 'and  the  many 
greater  he  expeds  to  receive  in  futurity.  The 
devotional  taile  is   too  often  condemned  as 
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a  weaknefs  by  thofe  who  are  Grangers  to 
its  joys.  It  mud  be  allowed,  that  too  fre- 
quent opportunities  have  been  given  to  turn 
this  fubje6t  into  juft  ridicule.  A  firongly 
devout  imagination,  when  not  directed  by 
a  found  underftanding,  is  apt  to  run  wild, 
and  is  often  eager  to  publifh  its  extrava- 
gances. Devotional  writings,  however, 
when  executed  with  judgement  and  taile, 
are  highly  ufeful  and  engaging. 

A  devotional  fpirit,  when  united  to  good 
ienfe  and  a  chearful  temper,  gives  a  pecu- 
liar fupport  and  fleadinefs  to  virtue.  It 
creates  a  gentlenefs  and  fcnfibiiity  in  the 
heart, and  a  mildnefs  in  the  manners  ;  and, 
what  is  of  ftill  greater  importance,  it  excites 
an  univerfal  love  to  mankind.  There  is  a 
fublime  and  tender  melancholy  wliich  al- 
mofl  univerfally  accompanies  genius ;  but 
it  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  gloomy 
difpofition,  and  not  unfrequently  into  a  dif- 
guft  with  the  world.  To  footh  this  difpo- 
fition,  by  leading  the  mind  to  thofe  prof- 
peds  of  Nature  and  providence  which  calm 
€very  difcontented  emotion,   and  dilTufe  a 

M  chearful  nefs 
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chearfuinefs  over  many  of  the  dark  hours 
of  life,  devotion  is  moft  admirably  calcula» 
ted. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  analyfis  of  Dr  Gre- 
gory's Comparative   View  of  the   State  and 
Faculties  of  Man  with  thofe  of  the  Animal 
Worlds  vv^ithout  remarking,  that,  after  per- 
ufuig  the  book,  every  intelligent  reader  muft 
perceive   the   little  con:ie6tion  between  the 
title  and  the  work  itfelf.     The  idea  was  in- 
-^enious  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  ehicidated,  or 
even  followed.     An  accurate  invefligation 
of  the  mental  faculties   and  difpofitions  of 
the  inferior  animals  compared  and  occafion- 
ally  contrafted  v/ith  thofe  of  man,  is  a  great 
and  a  fertile  fubjecl ;  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted  that  Dr   Gregory  did   not  execute  his 
i'eemingiy   intended  plan  ;  for    his   genius 
and  abilities   would   certainly  have  enabled 
]iim  to  accompliih  a  talk,  which  would  in- 
fallibly have  both  plealed  and  informed  the 
public.     He,  indeed,  makes  a  fcv^r  curfory 
and  general  remarks   on  the  condition  of 

brute   animals.     But   man  is   his  principal 

objed  ; 
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]e£t ;  and  he  has  confidered  him  in  ma- 
ny interefting  points  of  view. 


I  fhall  now   proceed  with  the  hidory  of 
this  confpicuous  and  amiable  charader. 

Dr  Gregory  remained  in   Aberdeen  till 
the  end  of  the  year  1764,  when  he  changed 
his  place  of  refidence,  and   went  to  Edin- 
burgh; and,  in  the  year    I766,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Profeflbr  of  the  Pradtice  of  Phyfie 
in  that  Univerfity,  upon  the  refignation  of 
the  late  learned  and   ingenious  Dr  Ruther- 
ford.    Here  Dr  Gregory  continued  to  lec~ 
ture  to  geat  numbers,  of  pupils  during  the 
years    1767,  1768,  and  1769.     By  agree- 
ment with  the  late  Dr  Cullen,  Profellor  of 
the  Theory  of  Medicine,  thefe   two   emi- 
nent men  gave  alternate  courfes  of  the  T  le- 
ory  and   of  the  Practice  6f  Phyfic.     As  a 
public   fpeaker,  Dr  Gregory's  manner  -v^ras 
fnnple  and  animated ;  and  he  expreffed  his 
ideas  with  uncommon  perfpicuity.     By  the 
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afliftancc  of  a  few  notes,  he  Ie(Siired  with 
great  fl\cility  and  elegance.  The  only  lec- 
tures which  he  fully  extended  in  writing- 
were  thofe  he  read  as  introductory  to  his 
annual  coude.  Thefe  he  publifhed  in  the 
year  1770,  under  the  title  of  Leisures  on 
the  Duties  and  ^lalifications  of  a  Fhyfic'taiu 

Dr  Gregory,  in  this  work,  has  two  objeds 
chiefly  in  view.  1.  He  points  out  thofe  ac- 
complifhments  which  qualify  a  Phyfician 
for  performing  the  practical  duties  of  his 
profeilion.  II.  He  gives  rules  of  inquiry 
•which  he  thought  neceifary  to  be  obferved 
in  the  fludy  of  Medicine  as  a  branch  of  na- 
tural knowledge.  His  remarks  on  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  fubje<fts,  and  particularly  on 
the  delicate  attentions  neceffary  to  thofe 
whofe  minds  are  debilitated  by  difeafe,  are 
lefults  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  as  well  as  of  that  benigni- 
ty of  temper  by  which  all  his  writings  are 
dillinguiflied.  "  Neither  does  his  charad:er 
appear  in  a  lefs  advantageous  light  from  his 
liberal  remarks  on  the  lucrative  part  of  his 
profeffion.     On  this  tcpic  he  exprefles  him- 

felf 
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felf  with  confiderable  animation  againft  the 
unworthy  artifices   and  fervile  manners  by 
which  it  has  too  often  been  degraded.     In 
the  three  firftledures,  Dr  Gregory's  remarks 
on  thefe,  and   other  topics  highly  intereft- 
ing  to  pradical  Phyficians,  fully  juftify  his 
general  inference,  "  That  the  profeffion  of 
Medicine   requires   a   more  comprehenfive 
mind   than   any  other."     This  will  appear 
to  be  an  unqueftionable  truth  to  every  per- 
fon   who  confiders  the  great  variety  of  fpe- 
culative  knowledge,  and  of  literary  accom- 
plilhments  which   are  necefTarily  to  be  ac- 
quired in  a  medical  education ;  befide  the 
fagacity,  the   addrefs,   and   the   knowledge , 
of  mankind,  which   ought  to  regulate  the 
Phyfician   in  the  pradtical  part  of  his  art. 
To   all  thofe   who  knew  Dr   Gregory,  it 
mufl  have  been  apparent,  that  the  talents 
and  accomplifhments  which  he  defcribed  to 
his  pupils  as  the  gifts  of  Nature  conjoined 
with  education,  were  adlually  united  in  his 
own  perfon. 

The   three  laft  lectures  are   principally 
confined  to  medicine  as  a  branch  of  natural 

knowledge. 
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knowledge.  They  exhibit  more  fully  than 
any  of  our  author's  other  works  the  extent 
of  his  philofophical  views,  and  from  them 
we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  lament  the 
lofs  which  the  fcience  of  medicine  fuftain- 
cd  by  his  death.  No  intelligent  reader  can 
poffibly  perufe  them  without  regretting  that 
his  ingenious  and  benevolent  exertions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  medical  art  v>rere  fo 
early  interrupted.  Lord  Verulam,  in  his 
Novum  Organiim^  has  given  many  excellent 
rules  with  regard,  chiefly,  to  the  method  of 
philofophifing.  Though  he  confines  his 
views  principally  to  Phyfic  and  Chcmiftry, 
yet  his  remarks  upon  the  art  of  Medicine 
merit  attention.  Though  no  phyfician,  Dr 
Gregory  remarks.  Lord  Verulam  poflefled 
"  as  juft  and  comprehenfive  views  in  medi- 
cine as  any  phyfician  who  ever  wrote." 

In  the  year  1772,  Dr  Gregory  publifii-' 
ed  Elements  of  the  PraElice  of  Phyfc^  fo?' 
the  u/e  of  Students,  This  work  was  fole-^ 
ly  intended  for  his  ow^n  pupils  ;  and,  in  his 
ledtures,  he  commenterl  upon  it  as  a  text- 
book.    His  deiign  was  to  treat  of  all  the 

difeafes 
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Qifeafes  comprehended  in  his  ledures.     But 
this  he  did  not  accomplifh.      The  book,  ac- 
cordingly, contains  only  the  clafs  of  Febrile 
Difeafes.     in  his  introductory  ledures  for- 
merly mentioned,  Dr  Gregory  had  deliver- 
ed his  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  proper 
mode   of  conducting  medical   inquiries   in 
the   prefent   imperfect  flate  of  that  fcience. 
He  never  attempted  to  miilead  the  ftudents 
by  flattering  views  of  the  perfection  of  the 
medical  art.     On  the  contrary,  he  anxiouf- 
ly  pointed   out  its   defeats,  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  a  principal  ilep  to  promote  its  im- 
provement.  He  expofed  the  futility  of  thofe 
theories   and   hypothefes   which    had    been 
moft  generally  received,  and  inculcated  the 
danger  of  fabricating  fyftems  upon  a  limit- 
ed and   often  very  imperfed:  knowledge  of 
genuine  fadts.     He  conlidered  that  a  ratio- 
nal theory  of  medicine  had  never  yet  been 
devifed      For  this  reafon,  he  communicat- 
ed to   his  ftudents  the   greateft  portion  of 
prad.ical  fad:s,  as   the    only  bafis  on  which 
fuch  a  theory  could  ever  be  eftablifhed. 

When   treating   of  the  feveral  difeafes, 

Du 
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Dr  Gregory  firft  defcribed  thofe  fymptoms 
by  which  particular  maladies  are  characSterif- 
ed.  From  the  general,  he  proceeded  to  the 
more  particular  feries  of  fymptoms,  to- 
gether with  their  occafional  varieties.  With 
great  precilion,  he  points  out  the  diagnojlic 
fymptoms,  or  thofe  which  diftinguifh  one 
difeafe  from  others  that  refemble  it,  and 
marks  the  prognofiics  which  enable  a  phy- 
fician  to  form  probable  c.onjedtures  concern- 
ing the  event  of  a  difeafe.  He  next  fpe- 
cified  the  ciiufes  of  difeafes,  namely,  the 
predifpofmg,  the  occafional,  and  the  proxi- 
mate. Finally,  he  taught  the  general  plan 
of  cure,  the  proper  remedies  to  be  employ- 
ed, and  the  caution?  requifite  in  adminifter- 
ing  them.  Defirous  of  eftablifhing  the  fci=. 
ence  of  medicine  upon  the  folid  foundation 
of  practice  and  experience,  he  uniformly 
endeavoured,  both  by  his  precepts  and  exam- 
ple, to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
the  neceffity  of  great  caution  either  in  ad- 
mitting or  rejeding  what  are  commonly, 
though  often  extremely  doubtful,  called  me-' 
d'lcalfadls  or  cafes^ 

Soon 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  his  v^ife,  and,  as 
he  tells  us  himfelf,  for  the  amufemcnt  of  his 
leifure-liours,   he   compofed  that  ingenious 
and  amiable  little  work,  entitled,  A  Father  s 
Legacy  to  his  DaiK^hters^  which  was  pub- 
liflied  after  the  death  of  the  author.     From 
this  treatife  it  is  apparent,  that  Dr  Gregory 
had  perufed  Rouffeaus  fyftem  of  education  ; 
for  from  that  w^ork  he  has  adopted  whatever 
appeared   to    him   to  be  valuable.     But,  in 
the  charader  of  Sophia^  and  in  the  plan  of 
her  education,  he  perceived  both  imperfec- 
tions and  abfurdities.      The  bulinefs  of  the 
Freach  philofopher  was  to  paint  imaginary 
or  romantic  charaders.      But  the  only  aim 
of  our  author   was  to  deliver  to  his  daugh- 
ters, in  the  language  of  prudence  and  paren- 
tal  affedion,  fuch   precepts  as  he  thought 
would    be   mod   conducive  to  their  honour 
and  happinefs,  and  to    mark  thofe  virtues 
and  accomplifliments   which   would    make 
them   both   amiable  and  refpedabie  to  the 
worthieft  part  of  the   other  fex.     To  him 
2'eligion   appeared  to  be  of  efiential   fervice 
to   females   as   a   great   fupport  in  perfonal 
diftrefs,  as  a  confolation  under  family  mif- 

N  fortunes. 
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fortunes,  and  a  falatary  reftraint  againft  ex- 
travagance and  diffipation.  With  legnrd  to 
books  written  upon  religious  fuhjeds,  he 
iudiciouflv  recommends  thofe  only  which 
arc  addreffed  to  the  heart,  and  which  have 
a  tendency  to  inlpire  devout  afFe<fiions;  and 
he  cautions  the  female  mind  againft  the 
bigotry  of  fyftem  and  the  hurtful  Vv'rang- 
lings  of  controverfy.  lie  confiders  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  religion  as  of  a  nature  fo 
fubordiiiate,  when  compared  to  its  elTential 
principles,  that,  when  the  latter  agree,  he 
regarded  all  choice  in  the  former  as  a  mat- 
ter of  perfed  indifference.  He  hi mfelf  pre- 
ferred the  forms  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ; 
but,  to  his  daughters,  he  recommended  the 
woiihip  of  the  church  of  England,  to  which 
their  mother  was  attached. 


The  Graces,  in  Lora^  Chrjlayidd'' s  plai^ 
of  education,  are  made  iuperior  to  every 
virtue,  and  indeed  to  every  good  talent  that 
can  adorn  human  nature.  To  thefe  Dr 
Gregory  gives  their  proper  importance  in 
female  accomplithraents  ;  but  he  con- 
ildevs  ihein  as  fubordinate  to   moral  exceU 

lencQ, 
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lence.  He  recommends  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment  as  the  parent  of  delicacy  of  manner, 
and  a  feeling  heart  as  the  genuine  iburce  of 
true  politcnels. 

After  making  feme  other  peilinent  re- 
marks on  the  important  topic  of  Religion, 
Dr  Gregory  proceeds  to  advife  his  dauph- 
tcrs  with  regard  to  their  Condud  and  Beha- 
viour. h\  his  eftimaticn,  "  one  of  th.o 
chief  beauties  in  a  female  character  is  that 
modefc  referve,  that  retiring  delicacy,  which 
avoids  the  public  eye,  and  is  dlfconcerted 
even  at  the  gaze  of  admiration.— -I  would 
not  wifn  ycu  to  be  infenfible  to  applaui'e* 
if  you  were,  you  mull  become,  if  not  worfe, 
at  lead  leis  amiable rwomen."  When  vounc: 
women  ceafe  to  bluih,  tliey  have  loil  the 
moft  powerful  charm  of  beauty.  The  ex- 
treme leniibility  indicated  by  bluOiing  niay 
be  a  weaknefs  when  exhibited  by  men;  but, 
in  the  female  fex,  it  is  hirhly  en;^a";inp-, 
Bluining  is  fo  far  from  being  a.  neceilary  at- 
tendant on  guilt,  that  it  is  ufua^ly  the  com- 
panion of  innocence.  Modefty  naturally 
difpofcs  young  women  to  be  rather  filent  in 

larire 
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large  companies.  But  people  of  fenfe 
never  miftake  this  fiknce  for  dulnefs  or  igno- 
rance. A  perfon  may  take  a  fhare  in  con- 
verfation  without  uttering  one  word,  as  may 
eafily  be  perceived  by  the  expreffions  dii- 
played  in  the  countenance. 

Females  cannot  be  pofFeiTed  of  a  more 
dangerous  talent  than  Wit.  It  fhould  be 
managed  with  great  difcretion,  otherwife  it 
creates  many  enemies.  Wit  is  perfe<^ly  con- 
fident with  foftnefs  and  delicacy,  but  they 
are  feldom  united.  Wit  flatters  vanity  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  pofleflbrs  often  be- 
come intoxicated,  and  lofe  the  command 
of  themfelves.  Humour  is  of  a  different 
nature.  The  company  of  humourifts  is 
much  courted  ;  but  it  ihould  be  cautioufly 
indulged.  Humour  is  often  a  great  enemy 
to  delicacy,  and  a  ftill  greater  one  to  digni- 
ty of  chara£tei'.  It  may  fometimes  procure 
applaufe,  but  never  refpect.  "  13e  even 
cautious,"  fays  Dr  Gregory,  "  in  difplaying 
your  good  fenfe.  It  wuU  be  thought  you 
allume  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  tlie 
company.     But,  if  you  happen  to  have  any 

learnings, 
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learning,  keep  it  a  profound  fecret,  efpecl- 
:illy  from  the  men,  who  generally  look  with 
a  jealous  and  malignant  eye  on  a  woman  of 
great  parts  and  a  cultivated  underftanding." 
Men  of  genius  and  candour  are  fuperior  to 
fuch  weak  and  even  mean  ideas.  But  fuch 
charaders  are  feldom  to  be  met  with.  If 
by  accident  men  of  this  defcription  fhould 
come  into  your  company,  (how  no  anxiety 
to  unfold  the  full  extent  of  your  knowledge. 
They  will  foon  difcover  it  themfelves;  and, 
if  you  poiTefs  any  advantages  of  perfon  or 
manner,  they  will  not  fail  to  give  you  am- 
ple credit.  The  great  art  of  pleafmg  in 
converfaiion  is  to  make  the  company  pleaf- 
€d  with  themfelves. 

The  Dodor  next  cautions  them  to  be- 
ware of  calumny  and  detradlion.  Women 
are  generally  accufed  of  being  addided  to 
this  vice,  though  perhaps  unjuflly.  He 
recommends  particular  attention  not  to  in- 
jure the  characters  of  other  women,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  thought  to  be  rivals.  He 
defires  them  to  confider  every  ipecies  of  in- 
delicacy in  converfation  as  not  only  fhame- 

ful 
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fill  in  itfelf,  but  highly  difgufting  to  the 
men.  Virgin  purity  is  of  {o  delicate  a  na- 
ture, that  any  loofe  converfation  cannot  be 
heard  without  a  certain  degree  of  contami- 
nation. No  man  but  a  fool  will  infult  a 
woman  with  converfation  which  he  pcr- 
cei^'cs  is  difa'^-reeable  to  her,  nor  will  he  dare 
to  proceed,  if  (he  refents  the  injury  with 
proper  fpirit.  There  is  a  dignity  in  conici- 
ous  virtue,  which  repels  the  moil  fhameleis 
and  abandoned  of  men.  The  notion,  that 
a  woman  may  allow  all  innocent  freedom, 
provided  her  virtue  is  retained,  is  both  grofs- 
ly  indelicate  and  dangerous,  and,  to  many^ 
has  been  completely  f^ital. 

The  Doclor  concludes  this  fecliou  with 
the.  following  judicious  remarks  :  "  You 
may  perhaps  think,  that  I  want  to  throw 
every  fpark  of  nature  out  of  your  compo- 
fition,  and  to  make  you  entirely  ariificial. 
Far  from  it.  I  widi  you  to  poifefs  the  moft 
perfect  fmiplicity  of  heart  and  manners.  I 
think    you    may    poffcfs    dignity    without. 

pride. 
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pride,  alTabiliLy  wltliout  meaniiefs,  and  fim- 
ple  elegance  v.'ithout  atrectation.'* 


Dr  Gregory,  ia  this  little  work,  next 
ivQ^i^oi  Amuf(;mc?its.  He  properly  re.narks, 
that  every  period  of  life  has  amufements 
peculiar  to  itfelf.  Some  of  thofe  highly 
promote  health,  as  various  kinds  of  ex- 
erciie ;  others  are-  conneded  with  more 
diffufive  ufefulnefs,  as  different  kinds  of 
women's  work,  and  the  domeiUc  cares  of 
a  family:  Some  are  elegant  accompiilh- 
nients,  as  drels,  dancing,  niufic,  and  draw- 
ing. Such  books  as  tend  to  improve  the 
iinderftanding,  and  to  cultivate  the  heart, 
may  be  regarded  in  a  higher  point  of  view 
than  as  mere  amufements.  But  the  Doc- 
tor confeifcs  that  he  is  at  a  lofs  to  mention 
what  particular  books  he  ihould  recommend 
to  the  peruiai  of  his  daughters.  He  men- 
tions the  utility  of  readina:  hiilory,  or  the 
ci.'ltivating  any  art  or  fcience  to  which  their 
genius  or  inclination  may  lead  them.  He 
recommends  to  them  the  ftudy  of  Nature, 
as  affording  an  infinite  variety  of  ufeful  and 
agreeable  entertainment. 
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In  females,  an  attention  to  drels  is  an 
important  article.  The  love  of  ornament 
and  drefs  is  natural,  and  therefore  proper  and 
rational.  The  expence  of  drefs  fhould  be  uni- 
formly regulated  by  extent  of  fortune,  and 
other  circumftances.  The  charms  of  a  fine 
woman  are  exhibited  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage v/hen  (he  apparently  conceals  them. 
The  moil  perfect  elegance  of  drefs  has  al- 
ways the  appearance  of  being  the  mofc  na- 
tural. But  women  fhould  not  confine  their 
drefs  to  public  exhibitions.  They  ought  to 
accuRom  themfelves  to  an  habitual  neatnefs, 
that  in  their  moil;  carelefs  undrefs,  in  their 
mod  unguarded  hours,  they  may  have  no 
reafon  to  be  aihamed  of  their  appearance, 
"Women  feldom  think,  that  men  regard  their 
drefs  as  exprelfive  of  their  tafte  find  charac- 
ters. In  drefs,  vanity,  levity,  flovenlinefs, 
and  folly,  confpicuoully  appear.  An  ele- 
gant fimpiicity  indicates  both  tafte  and  de- 
licacy of  fcntiment.  . 

"  In  dancing^''  Dr  Gregory  remarks, 
*'  the  principal  points  you  are  to  attend  to 
are   eafe  and  grace.     I  would  have  you  to 

dance 
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ilance  with  fpirit ;  but  never  allow  your- 
felves  to  be  fo  far  tranfported  with  mirth, 
as  to  forget  the  delicacy  of  your  fex.  Many 
a  girl,  dancing  in  the  gaiety  and  innocence 
bf  her  heart,  is  thought  to  difcover  a  fpirit 
{Ke  little  dreams  of." 

With  regard  to  the  thedire^  Dr  Gregory 
confiders  it  as  affording  great  pleafure  to 
every  perfon  of  fentiment  or  humour.  But 
he  regrets,  that  few  Englilh  comedies  can 
be  reprefented  before  ladies  without  ihock- 
ing  their  delicacy.  On  fuch  occafions,  men 
malie  very  unfavourable  remarks  on  the  be- 
haviour of  the  ladies.  Virtuous  girls  often 
hear  indelicate  expreilions  and  allufions  witli 
unembarraffed  countenances, bccaufe,  in  fa(!3:, 
they  feldom  underftand  the  meaning  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed.  A  girl  often  laughs, 
with  ail  the  fimplicity  of  innocence,  mere- 
ly becaufe  Ihe  is  infected  by  the  laughing  of 
jpther  people. 

It  is  unneceffary,  in  Dr  Gregory's  efti- 
mation,  to  (iiy  much  about  gaming ;  becaufe 

O  '     it 
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it  is  not  a  prevalent  pradice  among  the  ladies 
of  this  country.   It  is  both  a  ruinous  and  an 
incurable  vice  ;  and,   as  it  cherifnes  alt  the 
felfifli  and  turbulent   pafTions,  is  peculiarly 
odious  in  tlic  female   fex.     In  this,  and  in 
all    important    points   of   condud:,  women 
ought  to  (liow   a  determined  fteadinefs  and 
refolution,  which   arc  by  no  means  incon- 
fiftent  with  an  amiable  gentlenefs  of  charac- 
ter.    On  the  contrary,  they  give  that  fpirit 
'to  a   mild   and   fv.'eet   difpofition,  without 
which  it  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into 

infipidity. 

t — 

After   dlfcufling  the   fubjeO:  of  Amufe- 
ments,  Dr   Gregory  treats   of  Friend/Jjip^ 
Love^  and    Marriage.      He   obfefves,   that 
the  luxury  and  diffipation  which  prevail  in 
genteel  life  corrupt  the  heart  in  many  vv^aysj 
and   they,   in  a  peculiar   manner,  render  it 
almoft    incapable    of   a   warm    and  Pteady 
friendihlp.   A  proper  choice  of  friends  is  of 
the   higheft   confequence  ;  as   their   advice 
and    affiftance    are     frequently    neceffary. 
Even   the    mere   gratification  of  friendfhip 
affords  the  ^reateft  pleafure  to  an  ingenuous 

xnind. 
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jnind.  In  the  choice  of  friends,  a  principal 
regard  fhould  be  had  to  fideUty  and  good- 
nefs  of  heart.  If  they  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
endued  with  tafte  and  genius,  thefe  will 
render  them  ftill  more  ufeful  and  agreeable 
companions.  After  the  acquifition  of  friends, 
they  ihould  unbolom  themfelves  to  each 
other  with  the  mod  unbounded  confidence. 
An  open  temper,  when  reilrained  by  mode- 
rate prudence,  makes  mankind  happier  than 
a  cold  and  fufpicious  refervednefs.  But, 
however  open  young  v\romen  may  be  when 
they  talk  of  their  own  affiiirs,  they  ihouid 
never  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  one  friend  to 
another,  eipecially  v/here  love  io  concern- 
ed. To  a  female  friend,  the  heart  may  be 
opened  ;  but  her  honcur  and  fecrecy  ought 
to  be  fuch  as  may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 
Let  her  not  be  a  married  woman,  particu- 
larly if  fhe  and  her  huil)and  live  happily 
together  :  For,  there  are  certain  unguarded 
moments,  in  which  ^  woman  in  that  fitu- 
ation,  though  one  of  the  worthieft  of  her 
fex,  may  unfold  fecrets  to  her  hufband, 
which  (he  would  by  no  means  do  to  any 
other  perfon  ;  nor  will  a  hufband  feel  him- 

felf 
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felf  under  the  fame  obligation  to  keep  a 
fecret  of  this  kind  with  which  he  was  not 
originally  entrufted.  "  If  your  brothers," 
Dr  Gregory  remarks,  "  lliculd  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  hearts  fufceptible  of 
friendfhip,  to  pofTefs  truth,  honour,  fenfe, 
and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  they  are  the  lit- 
teft  and  moft  unexceptionable  confidants. 
By  placing  confidence  in  them,  you  will 
receiye  every  advantage  v.^hich  you  could 
hope  for  from  the  friendfiiip  of  men,  with- 
out any  of  the  inconveniencies  that  attend 
fuch  conneS:ions  with  our  fex." 

Dr  Gregory  recommends  to  his  daugh- 
ters never  to  make  confidants  of  their  fer- 
vants.  Dignity,  when  not  properly  under- 
flood,  readily  degenerates  into  pride,  which 
admits  of  no  friend (liip,  becaufe  it  fufFers 
no  equal,  and  is  fo  intoxicated  with  flat- 
tery, as  willingly  to  receive  it  even  from 
fervants  and  dependents.  Hence  the  moft 
intimate  confidants  of  the  proud  are  valets 
and  waiting  w^omen.  Ke  advifes  his  daugh- 
ters to  Ihow  the  utm^oft  humanity  to  ier- 
Vants,  and  m^ke  their  fituatibn  as  comfor- 
table 
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table  as  pollible,  but  never  to  make  them 
cosiidantsj  for  inch  a  coiiuud:  both  debafes 
the  miftrefs  and  fpoils  the  fervants.  The 
temper  and  dirporuions  of  females  make 
them  more  readily  and  warmly  contra^ 
friendfhips  than  men.  Their  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  it  is  fo  ftrong,  that  they  ofter^ 
form  raili  intimacies,  of  which  they  have 
foon  reafon  to  repent ;  and  this  is  one  rea- 
fon  why  their  friendlhips  are  fo  iliort  and 
11  u^^luating.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
great  clailiing  of  their  interefls  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  love,  ambition,  or  vanity.  There 
is  a  weakneis  which  is  peculiarly  apparent 
in  vain  women,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided  :  They  conceive  every  man  to  be 
a  lover  who  takes  particular  notice  of  them, 
though,  perhaps,  fuch  an  idea  never  enter- 
ed his  brain.  Among  v/omen,  it  is  a  pru- 
dent maxim,  Ihat  lymptom.s  of  love  ihould 
not  be  fn-ft  exhibited  by  them,  but  ought 
to  be  the  confequence  of  men's  previous 
and  evident  attachment. 

Nature  has  not  beflovvju  on  women  fuch 
an   unlimited   choice   as  men  enjoy.     But, 

Ihe 
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ihe  has  wifely  affigned  to  them  a  greater 
flexibility  of  tafte  in  this  moft  important 
bufmefs.  A  man  of  tafte  and  of  delicacy, 
marries  a  woman  becaufe  he  loves  her.  A 
woman  of  equal  tafte  and  delicacy  receives 
his  addrefles  becaufe  ftie  efteems  him,  and 
becaufe  he  gives  her  that  preference  to 
others.  If  a  man  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
become  enamoured  of  a  woman  whofe 
heart  is  pre-engaged,  his  attachment,  in- 
ftead  of  meeting  with  a  favourable  return, 
is  perfedly  offenfive  ;  and,  if  he  perfifts, 
he  renders  himfelf  both  the  objecl  of  her 
fcorn  and  averiion. 

Among  men,  the  efFeds  of  love  are 
greatly  diverfified  by  their  diiferent  tempers. 
An  artful  m;m  may  counterfeit  every  one 
of  them,  and  eafily  deceive  a  young  woman 
of  an  open  and  feehng  heart,  unlefs  fhe  be 
extremely  cautious.  In  fuch  girls,  the  fmeft 
parts  are  not  always  fufficient  for  their  fe- 
curitv.  The  dark  and  crooked  paths  of 
cunning  are  infcrutable,  and  not  to  be  con- 
peived  by  an  honourable  mind.  Among 
men,  the  moft  genuine  effeds  of  real  affec- 
tion 
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tion  to  women  are  very  difficult  to  be  coun- 
terfeited.     Men   of  delicacy  often  difcovet 
their   paffion   by  too   great  anxiety  to  con- 
ceal it,  efpeciaily  when  their  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  are  not   great.     Real  love   renders   a 
man  not  only  refpedful,  but  even  timid,  in 
his    behaviour    to    the    woman    whom    he 
adores.    To  conceal  his  awe,  he  may  fome- 
times  affed  pleafantry,  but  he  foon  relapfes 
into   his  former  ferioufnefs.     His  imagina- 
tion magnifies  all    her   genuine    qualities  ; 
and  he  is  either  blind  to  her  imperfections, 
or  regards  them  as  beauties.     Like  perfons 
who  are  confcious  of  guilt,  he  thinks  that 
every  eye  obfervesthe  fituation  of  his  mind* 
To  avoid  this  difagreeable  feeling,  he  fhuns 
all  the  little  attentions  of  common  gallantry* 
His  attachment  will  improve  both  his  heart 
and   his   charader.     His   manners   will  be 
rendered  more  gentle,  and  his  converiation 
more   agreeable.     But,    in  the  company  of 
his   miilrels,  diffidence   and  embarraffment 
will  give  him  always  a  diladvantageous  ap- 
pearance. 


In 
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111  the  fame  ferxfible  flrain,  tlie  Doclor 
advifes  Ins  daughters,  when  the  marks  of  af- 
fection above  defcribed  are  apparent,  and  the 
gentleman's  attachment  is  agreeable,  to  follow 
nature,  good  fenfe,  and  delicacy.  If  the  love 
be  reciprocal,  never  difcover  the  full  extent 
of  your  regard.  Marriage  fufficiently  marks 
your  preference.  A  woman  may  jiiftifiably 
play  the  coquet,  v/hen  a  man  purpofely  de- 
clines to  make  his  addreffes  till  he  thinks 
he  has  infured  her  confenr.  A  mod  dei^- 
picable  vanity  is  the  only  motive  of  fuch  a 
conduct.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  dif-* 
tinguirn  whether  a  gentleman  delays  to  dif- 
cover his  intention  explicitly  from  the  mo- 
tive jutt  mentioned,  or  from  a  diffidence 
created  by  a  real  attachment.  In  the  one; 
cafe,  be  deferves  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt ;  in  'the  other,  he  fhould  be  ufed 
with  tendernefs,  and,  as  foon  as  poffible, 
be  informed  that  his  addreffes  cannot  be 
favourably  received.  Women  of  fuperior 
taite  and  fenfe  fometimes  employ  the  moft 
artful  coquetry  to  engage  the  affedions  of 
a  man  whom  both  themfelves  and  the  world 
efteem,  though  they  are   determined  never 

to 
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&Q  marry  him.  But  they  are  amufed  by 
his  converfation,  and  his  attachment  is  a 
high  gratification  to  their  vanity.  A  wo- 
man of  fenfe  has  it  always  in  her  power,  if 
{he  cannot  give  him  her  affedions,  to 
convert  a  difappointed  lover  into  a  fteady 
friend.  If  fhe  explains  herfelf  to  him  with 
a  generous  freedom,  he  muft  feel  the  ftroke 
as  a  man  ;  but  he  will  alfo  bear  it  as  a 
man. 

Male  C04^uetry,  though  rare  in  this  coun- 
try, is  more  inexcufable,  as  well  as  more 
pernicious  than  female.  Few  men  take  the 
trouble  of  gaining  a  woman's  affejsftions,  un- 
lefs  they  have  views  either  of  an  honour- 
able or  diflionourable  nature.  That  ambi- 
guity of  behaviour,  which  keeps  people  in 
fufpenfe,  is  the  great  fecret  of  coquetry  in 
both  males  and  females. 

From  motives  of  propriety,  Dr  Gregory 
declines  pointing  out  to  his  daughters  what 
particular  perfons  he  would  have  them  to 
marry  ;  but,  with  great  confidence  and  af- 
fcdioiij    defcribes   charaders    which    they 
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ought  not  to  marry.  He  advifes  them  tQ 
avoid  a  companion  who  may  entail  any 
hereditary  difeafe  on  their  pofterity,  and 
particularly  madnefs,  that  moft  horrible  of 
all  human  calamities.  Neither  marry  a  fool; 
for  he  is  the  moft  imtradable  of  all  animals. 
He  is  entirely  governed  by  caprice  and  paf- 
iion,  and  is  incapable  of  liftening  to  the 
"voice  of  reafon.  But,  the  worft  circum- 
iiance  attending  a  fool  is  his  perpetual  jea- 
iCufy,  left  his  wife  fliould  be  thought  to 
govern  him  ;  and  he  is  conftantly  doing 
abfurd  and  difagreeable  things,  merely  to 
fhew  that  he  dares  do  them.  Nev^ r  marry 
a  rake  :  He  is  always  a  fufpicious  hufband  ; 
becaule  he  has  aifoclated  with  the  moft 
worrhlefs  women  only.  He  likewife  ofterj 
entails  on  his  wife  and  children  the  worft 
of  difeafes. 

Dr  Gregory  likev/ife  advifes  his  daugh- 
ters, if  they  have  a  feofc  of  religion  them- 
ielves,  not  to  think  of  hufbands  who  have 
jione.  If  they  happen  to  be  weak  men, 
they  will  continually  teaze  and  vex  you 
about   your   religious    principles.     If  you 

have 
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have  children,  you  will  fufFer  the  greateft 
diftrefs,  by  feeing  all  your  endeavours  'o 
form  their  minds  to  virtue  and  piety,  all 
your  efforts  to  fecure  their  prefent  and  fu- 
ture happinefs,  abortive  and  turned  into  ri- 
dicule. 

The  Dodor  concludes  this  fmall  but  va- 
luable trad:  in  the  following  manner  :  "  I 
have  thus  given  you  my  opinion  on  fome 
of  the  moil  important  articles  of  your  fu- 
ture life,  chiefly  calculated  for  that  period 
when  you  are  juft  entering  the  world.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  fome  peculiari- 
ties of  opinion,  which,  from  their  contra>- 
di(fxion  to  the  general  practice  of  the  world, 
1  might  reafonably  have  fufpected  were  tiot 
fo  well  founded.  But,  in  writing  to  you, 
I  am  afraid  my  heart  has  been  too  full,  and 
too  warmly  interefted,  to  allow  me  to  keep 
this  refoiution.  This  may  have  produced 
fome  embarraffment,  and  fome  feemingcon- 
tradid;ions.  What  I  have  written  has  been 
the  amufement  of  fome  folitary  hours,  and 
has  ferved  to  divert  fome  melancholy  re- 
fiedions. — 1  am  confcious  I   undertook  a 

tafk 
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tafk  to  which  I  was  very  unequal ;  but  I 
have  difcharged  a  part  of  my  duty. — Yoir 
will  at  lead  be  pleafed  with  it,  as  the  laft 
mark  of  your  father's-  love  and  attention.'* 

Good  fenfe  was  the  moft  confpicuous 
feature  in  the  mind  of  Dr  Gregory ;  but^ 
what  is  by  no  means  alvvays  the  cafe,  it 
was  united  with  genius  and  acutenefs  of  in- 
telled:.  From  his  i  ^th  year,  he  had  been 
occafionally  afflided  with  the  gout,  which 
lie  inherited  from  his  mother,  who,  in  the 
year  1 770,  died  fuddenly,  when  fitting  at 
table.  Dr  Gregory  went  to  bed  oh  the 
9th  of  February  1773,  apparently  in  good 
healtli ;  but  was  found  dead  next  morning. 

■'  In  his  perfon,  the  Dodlor  was  above  the 
ordinary  fize.  His  limbs  v/ere  not  very  ac- 
tive ;  he  flooped  a  Httle  in  his  gait ;  and 
his  countenance,  from  a  fullnefs  of  feature 
and  a  heavinefs  of  eye,  exhibited  no  marks 
of  fuperior  powers  of  mind.  But,  in  con- 
verfation,  his  features  became  animated, 
and  his  eye  expreihve.  He  had  a  warmth 
of  tone  and  of  gefture,  which  were  highly 

interefting. 
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interefting.  United  with  this  animated 
inanner,  he  difcovered  a  miidnefs  and  fim- 
plicity,  which  were  more  attradlive  thaa 
the  moft  artificial  addrefs.  In  the  company 
of  literary  men,  his  converfation  flowed 
with  eafe;  and,  on  whatever  fubjedt,  he  de- 
livered his  fentiments  without  affectation  or 
referve.  His  benevolent  afFedions  were 
ftrong,  and,  in  the  line  of  his  profeflion, 
they  were  moft  peculiarly  exerted. 

With  regard  to  his  pupils,  he  confined 
not  himfelf  to  a  faithful  difcharge  of  his 
profeflional  duties.  Many  of  thefe  were 
far  removed  from  all  thofe  who  had  a  na- 
tural intereft  in  their  happinefs.  Ta  young 
V  men  fo  fituated,  it  was  a  great  confolation 
to  find  a  friend  who  was  of  eafy  aceefs,. 
and  always  ready  to  aflift  them  with  his  ad- 
vice and  protediion.  To  his  intimate  friends, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  beloved,  his  fpirit 
6f  philanthropy  peculiarly  endeared  him. 

In  the  latter  period  of  his  fife,  when  he 
fefided  in  Edinburgh,  he  lived  in  habits  of 
great  intimacy  with  moft  of  the  Scottifh 

Literati ; 
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Literati ;  fuch  as,  Doctors  Robertfon  and 
Elair,  David  Hume,  John  Home,  Lord 
Monboddo,  Lord  Kames,  and  the  elder 
Mr  Tytler.  He  left  three  fons, — James 
Gregory  now  Profeflbr  of  the  Theory  of 
Medicine,  the  refpedtable  and  ingenious 
fucceflbr  of  his  father ;  William  Gregory, 
M.  A.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Redlor 
of  St  Mary  Breadman,  and  one  of  the  Six 
Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Can- 
terbury ;  John,  who  died  in  the  year  1783: 
And  two  daughters, — Dorothea,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Archibald  Alifon  of  Baliol 
College,  and  Anne-Margaret,  married  to 
John  Forbes,  Efq;  of  Blackford,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  whole,  whether  he  is  confidered 
as  a  man  of  genius  and  of  the  world,  or 
with  regard  to  his  conduct  in  the  line  of 
his  profeffion,  few  human  characters  will 
be  found  to  equal  that  of  the  late  Dr  John 
Gregory. 
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JIENRT   HOME,  LORD  KJMES^, 


Mr  Home  never  mentioned  the  time  of 
his  birth  ;  but,  from  many  circumftances 
known  to  his  relations  and  friends,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  born  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year  1696.  He  was  defcended  of  a  very 
honourable  and  antient  family.  Lord 
Karnes's  grandfather,  Henry  Home,  was  a 
younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton, 
who  held  the  high  office  of  Lord  Juftice 
Clerk,  or  chief  criminal  judge  of  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1663.  Mr  Home  received  the 
eftate  of  Karnes  from  his  uncle,  George, 

brother 
•  The  Author  intended  to  have  made  this  Life 
much  m-ore  complete,  by  introducing  many  private  and 
interefling  anecdotes,  but  his  death  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  intention.— It  was  originally  written 
for  the  Diaionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Edinburgh, 
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brother  to  the  then  Lord  Juftice  Clerk.  The 
family  of  Renton  is  defcended  from  that 
of  the  Earls  of  Home.  The  county  of 
Berwick  in  Scotland  has  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  this  great  and  ufeful 
member  of  fociety.  In  early  youth  he 
was  lively,  and  eager  in  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge.  He  never  attended  a  public 
fchool ;  but  was  inftrudled  in  the  antient 
and  modern  languag«s,  as  well  as  in  feveral 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  arts  ne- 
ceffarily  conne<3:ed  with  that  fcience,  by 
Mr  Wingate,  a  man  of  confiderable  parts 
and  learning,  who  fpent  many  years  as 
preceptor  or  private  tutor  to  Mr  Home. 

After  ftu dying,  with  acutenefs  and  dili- 
gence at  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  the 
civil  law,  and  the  municipal  law  of  his 
own  country,  Mr  Home  early  perceived 
that  a  knowledge  of  thefe  alone  was  not 
fufEcient  to  make  an  accomplished  lawyer. 
The  forms  and  practical  bufmefs  of  courts, 
a;id  efpecially  of  the  fupreme  court,  as  a 
m  e  mber  of  which  he  was  to  feek  for  fame  and 
eoiolument,  he  confidered  as  eifentially  ne- 

ceiTary 
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ceiiarv  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  complete  bar- 
lifter.     Kc  accordingly  attended,  for  fome 
time,  the   chamber  of  a  Writer  to  the  Sig- 
net, where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  llyles  of  legal  deeds,  and  the  modes 
of  condudting  different  fpecies  of  bufmefs. 
This  wife   Hep,  independently  of  his  great 
genius  and  unwearied  application,  procured 
him,  after   his    admiflion  to  the  bar,  pecu- 
liar refped  from  the  court,  and  proportional 
employment   in   his  profefTion  of  an  advo- 
cate. Whoever  perufes  the  law-papers  com- 
pcfed  by  Mr   Home,  when  a  young  man, 
will  perceive   an    uncommon    elegance    of 
ftyk,  befides  great  ingenuity  of  realbning, 
and   a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lav^  and 
conilitiuion   of  his  country.     Thefe  quali- 
iications,    together   with   the   ftrength   and 
vivacity  of  his  natural  abilities,  foon  raifed 
him  to  be*an  ornament  to  the  vScotdih  bar  ; 
and,    on  the  fecond  day  of  February  1752, 
he   was   advanced  to   the   bench  as  one  of 
the  iudo-es  of  the  Court  of  S'tITioq,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Kanid  \    and  as  a  Lord  of 
Jufticiary  on  the  15th  April  1763. 

Before   this  period,    ho-;"ever,    notwlth- 

Q^  (landing 
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Aancllng  the  unavoidable  labours  of  his  pro- 
feflion,  he  favoured  the  world  with  feveral 
valuable  and  ingenious  works.  In  the  year 
1728,  NIrPIome  publiflicd  Remarkable  De- 
cifions  cf  the  Court  of  SeJJion  from  1 71 6  to 
1728,  in  owz  volume  folio. 

In  1732  appeared  Ffays  iipoji  Several  Suh- 
je£ls  in  Laiv,  viz.  Jus  tertii ;  Beneficium 
ccdendarum  aSllonum  ;  V'lnco  V'lncentem ;  and 
Prefcriptlon^  in  one  volume  8vo.  This  firft 
produce  of  his  original  genius,  and  of  his 
extenfive  views,  excited  not  only  the  atten- 
tion, but  the  admiration  of  the  judges,  and 
of  all  the  other  members  of  the  College  of 
Juftice, 

This  work  was  fucceeded ,  in  the  year  1 74  r , 
by  Dccifons  of  the  Court  of  Sefjion  from  its 
frf  inptitiition  to  the  year  1740',  abridged 
and  dlgejled  under  proper  heads ^  in  form  of 
a  DiBionary^  in  two  volumes  folio.  Upon 
the  fame  plan,  at  the  in  (ligation  of  Lord 
Karnes  himfelf,  who  was  then  far  advanced 
in  years,  a  third  volume  was  added  to  the 
Di£iionary  of  Decfions  by  the  ingenious 
Alexander  Frafer  Tytler,    Efq;   Advocate, 

Profeffov 
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Profeflbr  of  Civil  Hiftoiy  in  the  UnivciTitv 
of  Edinburoih^^w  This  laborious  work  is  of 
the  greateil  utility  to  every  pra<ftical  lawyer. 

In  1747  appeared  EJ/liys  upon  Several 
SnbjeSIs  concernhig  Brili/I?  Antiquities^  viz. 
I.  Intro duEllon  of  the  Feudal  Laiv  into  Scot- 
land. 11.  Conflltutlon  of  Parliament .  HI,  Ho- 
7iour^  Dignity.  IV.  Succejfion  or  Defcent ; 
vulth  an  Jlppendlx  upon  hereditary  and  in- 
defeafibk  Right,  compofed  anno  1 745,  and 
publifhed,  1747,  in  one  volume  8vo.  L-i 
a  preface  to  this  work.  Lord  Kames  informs 
us,  that,  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  when 
the  nation  was  in  great  fufpenfe  and  diftrac- 
tion,  he  retired  to  the  country  ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  banifh,  as  much  as  pofTible,  the  un- 
eafmefs  of  his  mind,  he  contrived  the  plan, 
and  executed  this  ingenious  performance. 
Though  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  Ihall 
continue  the  lift  of  all  our  author's  v/ritinjrs 
on  law,  before  we  proceed  to  his  produc- 
tions on  other  fubje6ls. 

In  1757,  Lord  Kames  publiHied  The 
Statute  Law  of  Scotland  abridged,  %mth  Hlf- 

torical 
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tcrical  Notes,  m   one  volume  8vo,  a  mod 
uleful  and  laborious  work. 

In   the    year  1759,  our  ^lUlior  prefented 
to  the  public  a  nevv'  work  under  the  tide  of 
H'lfiorical  Law  TraSis,  in  one  volume  ovo. 
It  contains  fourteen  interefting  trads,  viz, 
HiJIory  of  the    Crimhial  Law. — HiJIory    of 
Promifes   and  Covenants. — Hftory  of  Pro- 
perty,—Hftory  of  Securitiei  wbon  Laud  for 
Payment  of  debt. — Hftory  of  the  Privilge 
'which   an  Heir  Apparent  in  a  Feudal  Hold- 
ing  has  to  continue  the  Poffeffion  oj  his  An^ 
ceftor. — Hiftory   of  Regalities,    and  cf  the 
Privilege  of  Re pledging^-^Hil tor y  of  Courts^ 
— Hftcry    of  Brieves. — Hiftory    of  Proccfe 
in    Abfnce. — Hftory    of  Lxecuiion    again/t 
Moveables   ana  Land  for  Payment  of  Debt, 
- — Llftory   of  Perjonal  Execution  for  Pay- 
ment cf  Debt. — hik^'.ry  of  Execution  fo}  ob- 
iaini/ig  Payment  after  iht  Death  of  the  Debt- 
or.— Hftcry   of  ihe  Limited  and  Vniverfal 
R  eprefentaiion  of  Heirs. — Old  and  Hezv  Ex- 
tent. 

.  ^  Concerning  this  work  the  Monthly  Re- 
viewers 
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VI  wers    remark,    *'  Our  author  not   cnly 
points  out  the  defeats  which  are  otten  viii- 
ble  in  treatifes   of  law  ;  he  fets  an  example 
of  writing  on  that  fubjed:  in  a  more  ration- 
al  and   inftru6tive  manner.     He  poiT  fTes, 
in  a  high  degree,  all  the  talents  rcquifite  for 
doing  fo  :     His   knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture is  juft   and  profound  :     His  acquain- 
tance  with  the   hiflory   of  mankind,    and 
with  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  is  accurate  and 
cxtenfive.     Thofe  principles  in  our  confti- 
tution   on   w^hich  laws   are  founded  ;  thofe 
pafTions  which   render  them  neceffary,  are 
appealed  to  and   explained  wiih  great  in- 
genuity.     The   gradual   advances  of  man- 
kind   towards   perfection    and     refinement 
in   government   are  traced  with  great  care ; 
and  the  ideas   naturally   ariling   from  thofe 
circumftances,     which,    in    different    ages, 
diftated  laws  and  regulated  the  opinions  of 
jude^'S,  are  obferved  with  minute  attrntion; 
and  bv  fuch  inveftieation,  cuixo^iS  a  id  in- 
liitutions,  which   formerly  appeared    to   be 
inexplicable,  accidental,   or  capricious,  are 
feen   to  be    the  natural  effeds  of  powerful 
caufes.     But  though  refearches  of  this  kind 

be 
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be  neceffarlly  intricate  and  profound,  our 
author  writes  with  remarkable  perfpicuity, 
and  in  a  vigorous  and  manly  ftile.  A  fub- 
je£t  feemingly  dry  and  abftrufe  becomes,  in 
his  hands,  not  only  inftrudive  ^but  amu- 
fmg." 

In  1760,  he  publifhed,  in  one  volume 
folio,  T^he  Principles  of  Equity,  a  work 
which  fliews  both  the  fertility  of  the  author's 
genius  and    his   indefatigable  application. 

"  It  is  with  real  fatisfa£lion,"  the  Criti- 
cal Reviewers  remark  with  much  liberality 
offentiment,  "we  behold  the  rapid  pro- 
crefs  our  neighbours  of  North  Britain  are 
making  to  the  higheft  pinacle  of  glory,  in 
arms  and  in  letters.  It  increafes  our  ilitisfac- 
tion,  when  we  perceive  that  their  generous 
efforts  excite  no  mean  jealoufies,  no  nar- 
row prejudices  to  damp  the  rifmg  fpirit  of 
loyalty  and  learning  ;  and  that  thofe  very 
perfons,  who  otice  denied  them  every  kind 
of  merit,  are  now  the  foremoft  in  twining 
garlands  of  ivy  and  laurel  to  adorn  their 
temples.     Long  may  this  harmony,  arifing 

from 
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from  congenial  fentiments,  continue !  May 
all  the  future  rivalfhip  between  Englifhmen 
and  Scotchmen  be,  which  fhall  moft  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  the 
honour  of  their  king  !  May  every  party  dif- 
tindtion  be  forgot,  and  all  unite  in  the  glo- 
rious endeavour  of  tranfmitting  to  poilerity 
this  reign  as  the  mofi:  complete  in  valour, 
in  learning,  in  patriotifm,  and  in  every  pub- 
lic and  private  virtue,  of  any  other  in  the 
annals  of  Great  Britain  !  Be  it,  in  the  mean 
time,  our  care  to  avoid  all  national  attach- ' 
ments,  to  pay  to  each  the  juft  tribute  of  his 
merit,  not  to  be  dazzled  by  a  name,  or  mif- 
led  by  falfe  colours,  but  critically  to  review 
every  fentiment  which  may  tend  to  the 
prejudice  or  the  perfedion  of  this  great  end, 
at  leaft  as  far  as  our  own  ability,  and  the 
imbecillity  of  human  nature  will  admit. 

"  There  could  be  no  undertaking  of  more 
general  utility,  than  the  objedt  of  the  in- 
genious volume  before  us.  To  reduce  the 
crabbed  intricacies  of  the  law  to  the  level 
of  common  underftandings,  and  unveil  the 
hidden  rayfteries  of  this   deity  to  the  view 

of 
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of  the  Ruuious  in  genera!,  is  a  work  equally 
new  in  the  defign,  and  difliculi:  in  the  exe- 
cution.'* 

In  1766,  he  gave  to  the  public  another 
volume  in  folio  of  Remarkable  Decifioris  of 
the  Court  of  SeJ[io7i^  from  1730  to  1752. 

In  1777,  appeared  our  author's  Eluclda" 
lions  re/pe&itig  the  Common  and  Statute  Laio 
f  Scotland  \n  one  volume  8vo.  This  book 
contains  many  curious  and  interefting  re- 
marks upon  fome  intricate  and  dubious 
points  which  occur  in  the  law  of  Scotland. — 
In  1780,  he  publifhed  a  volume  in  folio  of 
SeleSl  Decifens  of  the  Court  of  Seffion  from 
1752  to  176S. 

From  this  &etch  of  Lord  Karnes's  com- 
pofitions  and  collections,  with  a  view  to 
improve  and  elucidate  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
the  reader  may  form  Tome  idea  of  his  great 
induftry,  and  of  his  anxious  defire  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  and  weliare  of  his  country. 
It  remains  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  our  fu- 
preme    court,    the    law-writings    of  Lord 

Karnes 
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Karnes  are  held  in  equal  eftimation,  and 
quoted  with  equal  refpe^t,  as  thofe  of  Coke 
or  Blackftone  in  the  courts  of  England. 

Lord  Karnes's  mind  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  metaphyfical  difquifitions.  When 
a  young  man,  in  order  to  improve  himfelf 
in  his  favourite  ftudy,  he  correfponded  with 
the  famous  Berkeley,  Bifliop  of  Cloyne, 
Dr  Butler  author  of  that  wonderful  book, 
The  Analogy  betwee?!  hatural  and  Revealed 
R.eUgion^  Dr  Samuel  Clark,  and  many  other 
ingenious  and  learned  men  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  letters  of  correfpondence, 
I  am  happy  to  learn,  have  been  carefully 
preferved  by  his  fon  and  heir  George- Home 
Drummond,  Efq;  of  Blair-Drummond. 

The  year  1751  gave  birth  to  the  firll 
fruits  of  his  Lordfliip's  metaphyfical  ftudies, 
under  the  title  of  EJfays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  in  two  parts. 
Though  a  fmall  volume,  it  was  replete  with 
ingenuity  and  acute  realbning,  excited  ge- 
neral attention,  and  gave  rife  to  much  con- 
troverfy.     By  the  boldneis  of  his  genius, 
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lie  feemingly  departed  from  a  few  commoi!- 
ly  received  opinions.    Some  perfons,  whofe 
zeal  exceeded  their  knowledge,  'accufed  himt 
of  heterodox  notions  with  regard  to  religion. 
The  ElTay  on  Liberty  and  NeceJJity  was  the 
chief  obje^l   of  their   relentment,  though, 
by  fome  writings  publiilied  at  the  time,  it  was 
clearly  ihown,  that  Lord  Karnes's  dodrine 
nearly   coincided    vv^ith  that  of  the  famous 
Calvin,  whofe  tenets  are  generally  confider- 
ed  as  the  (landard  of  orthodoxy  in  Scotland. 
One  clergyman,  whofe  name  was  Andtrfon^ 
a  man  of  a  warm  and  violent  temper,  wrote 
a  wdiole  volume  againft  the  Moral  EJfciys  • 
in  which  he  treats  the  learned  author,  who 
was  then  a  Senator  of  the   College  of  Jul- 
tice,  with   an   unbecoming  degree  of  rude- 
nefs   and   afperity.     Not  fatisfied  with  this 
abufe,  Anderlon  afterwards  brouglit  a  for- 
mal charge   of  herefy  againft  his  Lordihip 
before  the   prefbytery  of  Edinburgh.     ]>Ul 
the  preibytery  difmifled  the  accufatio^  witi 
that  contempt   which   it   fo  juftly  merited. 
This  injurious  attack,  however,  gave  Lord 
Karnes   an   opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  re- 
markable proof  of  his  candour  and  liberality. 
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III  a  fceond  edition,  after  confidering  the 
fubjedl  more  maturely,  he  acknowledged- 
his  mlftake,  and  ,retrad:ed  fome  ingenious 
notions,  v;hich,  contrary  to  his  intention^ 
had  given  offence.  How  few  philolophers 
are  capable  of  fuch  greatncfs  and  generofity 
of  mind  ! 

In  1 76 1,  Lord  Karnes  publiflied  an  In- 
tro duti  Ion  to  the  Art  of  Thinkings  in  one 
volume  i2mo.  This  fmail,  but  valuable 
book,  was  originally  intended  for  the  in- 
ftrudlion  of  his  own  family.  The  plan  of 
it  is  both  curious,  amufmg,  and  highly  cal- 
culated to  catch  the  attention,  and  to  im- 
prove the  minds  of  youth.  It  confifts  of 
maxims  collected  from  Rochefoucault  and 
many  other  authors.  To  illuftrate  thefe 
maxims,  and  to  rivet  their  fpirit  and  mean- 
ing in  the  minds  of  young  perfons,  his 
Lordihiphas  added  to  moft  of  them  beau- 
tiful ilorics,  fables,  and  hiltorical  anecdotes. 

In  the   department   of  belles  lettres,  his 
Elements  of  Criticifm  appeared  in  1762  in 
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three  volumes  8vo.  In  this  valuable  work, 
his  Lordlhip  difcovers  profound  erudition 
and  tafte  in  every  fpecies  of  compofition, 
both  antient  and  modern.  It  is  the  firft 
and  a  mod  fuccefsful  attempt  to  fhow  that 
the  art  of  criticifm  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  Such  a  plan,  it 
might  be  thought,  fliould  have  produced  a 
dry  and  phlegmatic  performance.  Lord 
Karnes,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  fprightli- 
nefs  of  Iris  manner  of  treating  every  fubjed: 
he  handled,  has  rendered  the  Elements  of 
Criticifm  not  only  highly  inftrudive,  but 
one  of  the  moft  entertaining  books  in  our 
language.  Before  this  work  was  pubhfhed, 
Rollin's  Belles  Lettres^  a  dull  book,  from 
which  a  ftudent  could  derive  little  ad- 
vantage, was  univerfally  recommended  as  a 
ftandard.  But,  after  the  Elements  of  Criti- 
cifm were  prefented  to  the  public,  Rollin 
inftantly  vaniihed,  and  gave  place  to 
greater  genius  and  greater  utility.  With 
riegard  to  real  inftrudion  and  genuine  tafte 
in  compofition  of  every  kind,  a  ftudent,  a 
gentleman,  or  a  fcholar,  can,  in  no  lan- 
guage, find  fuch  a  fertile  field  of  informa- 
tion. 
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lion,  lord  Karnes,  accordInp;ly,  had  the 
happinefs  of  feeing  the  good  effecfts  of  his 
labours,  and  of  enjoying  for  twenty  years 
a  reputation  which  he  fo  juftly  merited. 

To  give  the  reader  a  flill  farther  proof 
of  the  genius  and  various  purfuits  of  this 
active  mind,  Lord  Karnes,  in  the  year  1772, 
publifhed  a  work  in  one  volume  8vo,  under 
the  title  ot  'The  Gentleman  Farmer^  being  an 
attempt  to  improve  Agriculture^  by  fubje Sling 
it  to  the  tell  of  rational  principles.  With 
regard  to  t'is  book,  it  mull  be  remarked, 
that  all  the  intelligent  farmers  in  Scotland 
uniformly  declare,  that,  after  peniiing 
Young,  Dickfon,  and  a  hundred  other  wri- 
ters on  agriculture.  Lord  Kames'r  Gentle- 
man Farmer  contains  the  heft  prad:ical  and 
rational  information  on  the  various  articles 
of  hufbandry  which  can  any  where  be  ob- 
tained. As  a  practical  farmer,  Lord  Karnes 
has  given  many  obvious  proofs  of  his-fkill. 
After  he  fucceeded,  in  right  of  his  Lady, 
to  the  ample  eftare  of  Blair-Drummond  in 
the  county  of  Perth,  be  formed  a  plan  for 
tm'ning  a  large  mofs,  conlifting  of  at  leaft 

1500 
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1500  acres,  into  arable  land.  His  Lordi"hip 
had  the  pleafure,  before  he  died,  to  fee  the 
plan  fuccefsfuViv,  though  but  partially,  exe- 
cuted. The  liime  plan  is  now  carrying  on, 
in  a  much  more  rar)id  manner,  bv  his  fon 
George  Drurnmond,  Efq. 

In  the  year  1773,  Lord  Karnes  favoured 
the  world   with   Sketches  of  the   ITiJlory  of 
Man  in  two  vols.  4to  *.  This  work  confifts  of 


J' 


a 


*  Letter y  William  SineUie  to  Lcrd  Karnes. 
"My  Lord,  £(lw.  Jpril  i^d.  I774» 

"  I  have  perufed  the  Sketches.  No 
bock  ever  afforded  me  10  much  entertainment  and  in- 
ftru£lion.  The  curious  remarks  and  hints  are  innumera- 
ble, and  conveyed  in  lb  light  and  lo  eafy  a  manner, 
that  women  and  children,  if  they  pleafe,  may  become 
philolbphers  with  little  expence  of  thought  •,  and  the 
philofopher,  at  the  lame  time,  has  fo  much  food  for 
thought  and  rcfleftion,  that  a  few  pages  would  require 
a  volume  of  commentary.  This  t  take  to  be  the  fum- 
mum  bonum  of  good-writing.  I  hope  your  Lordfhip"s 
example  will  give  an  eife^Stual  check  to  thofe  myftical, 
[  mioht  fav,  thofe  nonfenfical  writers  on  human  nature^ 
who  involve  themfclves  in  clouds  of  obfcurity,  and  ex- 
pect their  readers  to  underftand  what  they  themfelves. 

cannot  explain.     Of  this  ftamp  is  the  Treatife  ot =- 

,  aii4 
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a  great  variety  of  fads  and  obfervatloiis  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man^  the  produce  of 
much  and  profitable  reading.  In  the  courfc 
of  his  ftudies  and  reafonings,  he  had  amaffed 
a  vaft  colle6tion  of  materials.  Thefc,  when 
confiderably  advanced  in  years,  he  digeiled 
under  proper  heads,  and  fubmitted  them  to 
the  confideration  of  the  pubHc.  He  intend- 
ed that  this  book  iliould  be  equally  intelli- 
gible to  women  as  to  men  ;  and,  to  accom- 
plifh  this  end,  when  he  had  occafion  to 
quote  antient  or  foreign  books,  he  uniiorm- 
ly  tranilated  the  paffages.  The  Sketches 
contain  much  ufeful  information  ;  and,  like 
all   his  Lordlliip's  other  performances,  are 

lively 

: ,  and  fome  later  publications  are  liable  to  the  fain? 

exception. 

"  Your  Lordfli'p's  views  of  natural  hi  [lory  will,  I 
hope,  lead  the  attention  of  naturaiiils  to  the  only  thing 
valuable  in  that  Icience.  I  have  read  this  part  with 
great  delegation,  and  fliail  foon  write  a  fhort  commen- 
tary, which  will  be  fent  for  your  Lordfliip's  perufal. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

«  WILLIAM  SMELLIE." 
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lively  and  entertaining. — This  work  has 
been  both  blamed  and  commended.  We 
fliall,  however,  quote  a  paflage  from  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,  a  pub- 
lication not  much  famed  for  dealing  deep 
in  panegyric.  "  There  are  few  writers,"  the 
Reviewer  remarks,  "  to  whom  Scotland  is 
more  indebted  than  to  the  author  of  the 
prefent  performance.  At  a  period  when 
literature  was  neglected,  and  the  pubUc  ear 
Tjnrefined,  he  appUed  himfelf  to  enlighten 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  accommodate  his 
compofitions  to  an  tnglifli  ftandard-.  His 
example  was  contagious.  It  feemed  that 
the  natives  of  Scotland,  though  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  court,  could  attain  a  pro- 
priety and  a  purity  of  expreflion.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Scottifh  idiom  wore  away  ; 
loofe  and  inaccurate  modes  of  diclion  were 
reprobated.  Men,  fludious  to  excel,  be- 
came ikilled  in  the  delicacies  of  a  language 
which  they  could  not  fpeak  ;  and  their  re- 
mains not,  perhaps,  an  obftru^lion  to  re- 
tard a  moft  general  diifufion  of  a  corred: 
and   an  elegant  tafte  in  this  quarter  of  the 

ifland, 
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ifiand,  but  that  anomalous  jargon,  which 
ftill  dirgraces  the  courts  of  Law. 

"  "We  mean  not,  however,  to  infinuate 
that  the  language  of  this  author  conftitutes 
his  2:reaten:  merit.  To  a  curious  obferver, 
it  ma\*  yet  feem  to  retain  fomewhat  of  the 
ruft  which  had  tarniflied  literature  and 
fciencc  when  he  began  to  illuftrate  them. 
It  may  want  elevation,  and  poliih,  and  va- 
riety. But  it  is  every  v^^here  perfpicuous. 
Phrafes  and  expreiTions  may  have  been  ad- 
mitted, which  approach  perhaps  too  near 
to  tiie  familiar  tone  of  converfation  ;  yet, 
if  it  flows  not  with  uniform  majefty,  it  is 
often  manly  and  forcible,  and  cannot  juftly 
be  cenfured  as  deficient  in  grammatical  pre- 
cifion. 

"  But  neither  in  this  flricf  ure  on  the  ftiie 
of  our  author,  nor  in  any  obfervations  we 
may  make  with  refpetSl  to  fome  fmall  de- 
feds  in  his  reafoning  or  information,  do 
v/e  intend  to  detract  from  his  confpicuous 
merit.  The  public  fpirit,  which  has  ani- 
mated all  his  refearches,  his  various  erudi- 

S  tion. 
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tion,  the  freedom  with  which  he  propofes 
his  lentiments,  the  extenfivenefs  of  his 
views,  and  the  perfevering  induftry  which 
he  has  exerted  for  the  inftrudion  of  the 
prefent  age  and  pofterity,  amidft  the  duties 
of  an  important  fimdion,  and  the  multi- 
plied occupations  of  an  adive  private  life, 
entitle  him,  on  the  whole,  to  the  mod  ho- 
nourable applaufe." 

We  now  come  to  Lord  Karnes's  laft  work, 
to  which  he  modeftly  gives  the  title  of  Loofc 
Hints  iipoji  Education^  chiefly  concerning  the 
Culture  of  the  Heart,  It  was  publifhed  in 
the  year  1781,  in  one  volume  8vo,  when 
the  venerable  and  aftonifhing  author  was 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Though  his 
Lordftiip  chofe  to  call  them  Loofe  Hints^  the 
intelligent  reader  will  perceive  in  this  com- 
pofition  ail  uncommon  adivity  of  mind,  at 
an  age  fo  far  advanced  beyond  the  ufual  pe- 
riod of  human  life,  and  an  earneft  delire 
to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to  honour,  to 
virtue,  to  induftry,  and  to  a  veneration  of 
the  Deity. 

Befide 
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Befide  the  books  we  haye  enumerated, 
Lord  Karnes  publiilied  many  temporary 
and  fugitive  pieces  in  different  periodical 
works.  In  the  EJfays  Phyfical  and  Literary , 
publiOied  I  may  fay  by  this  fociety,  we  fmd 
corapofitions  of  his  Lordfliip  on  the  Laivs 
of  Motion. — On  the  Advantages  of  Shallow 
ploiighmg — and  on  Evaporation;  all  of  which 
exhibit  evident  m.arks  of  genius  and  origi- 
nality of  thinking. 

Upon  relieving  on  the  fludioufnefs  of 
Lord  Karnes's  difpofition,  and  his  numerous 
literary  produdions,  the  reader  vvill  natu- 
rally recal  to  his  mind  a  ftriking  fimihu-ity 
between  his  Lordfhip  and  the  laborious  Pli- 
ny the  Elder.  In  a  letter  from  Pliny  the 
Younger  to  Macer,  the  following  pallage 
occurs  which  is  equally  applicable  to  both. 
Nonne  vidctur  tihi,  rccordanti  quantum  le- 
gerity quantum  fcripfcrit,  ncc  in  officii sullis, 
nee  in  amicitia  principum  fuiffe  ?  which  is 
thus  tranfiated  by  Melmoth:  "When  you 
reflect  on  the  books  he  has  read,  and  the 
volumes  he  has  written,  are  you  not  inclin- 
ed to  fufped  that  he  never  was  engaged  in 

the 
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the   aiFaIrs  of  the  public,  or  the  fervlce  of 
13  prince  r 

To  e:ive  a  proper  delineation  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  charader  of  Lord  Kames, 
V70uld  far  exceed  the  iimits  I  have  prefcrib- 
ed  to  myfelf.  As,  however,  I  had  the  honour 
of    an    intimate   acquaintance*    v/ith    this 

great 

*  WllJiN  the  AUsiluR  luns  an  abprentice  io  a  prhiter 
in  Ed'mburghy  'the  Je c on d  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticifin  was py'mi'ing  at  the prefi  cj  his  mnjler.  He  took  the 
liberty  of  making  ohfervaiions  en  that  ijoork  ;  and  fent  theut 
to  Lord  Karnes.  His  Lordjlnp^  in  confequence  of  this,  return- 
ed the  following  letter,  'which  lua:  the  beginning  of  WiL  • 
7JAM  SmeLLIE's  acquaintance  nvith  LORD  KamES. 

"  To  the  perfon  nvho  has  made  obfervations  on  the  Ele- 
ments, and  liheiuife  on  the  proof  ftoeets  of  that  ivork. 

■SIR,  Edinburgh,  December  6.  J  764. 

"  The  manufcript  you  lent  ine, 
AvA  which  I  here  return,  gave  me  plenfure  ;  nnd  I  am 
not  a  liitle  obliged  to  you  for  it.  I  coulu  have  wiflied 
for  more  time  to  confider  it  deliberately;  but  as  I  would 
avoid  the  leafl  fufpicion  of  negledt,  I  have  cholen  to  re- 
turn my  anfwer  as  foon  as  you  could  pollibly  expedl  it. 
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great  and  good  man  for  more  than  twenty 
years,   1  muft  be  indulged  in  mentioning  a, 

few 

"  In  general  I  like  your  obfervations  ;  they  muft  flow 
from  one  who  has  read  with  attention  and  with  judge- 
ment. At  the  fame  time,  the  nature  of  my  perfor- 
mance will  not  allow  me  to  make  much  ufe  of  them.  In 
the  Elements,  I  keep  altogether  to  general  views  *,  and  it 
would  fwell  the  work  b.yond  bounds  if  I  were  to  fol- 
low thefe  general  views  through  ail  their  confequences. 
This  work  I  leave  to  the  reader,  who  I  fuppofe  will  be 
better  pleaied  to  have  thele  confequences  left  to  him- 
felf  than  to  be  led  by  the  hand,  as  it  were,  in  every 
ftep.  There  are  bcfides  feveral  obfervations  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  work,  cannot  come  in  pro- 
perly in  thofe  parts  of  the  book  that  are  referred  to  j 
and  which  are  taken  in,  in  fubftance  at  leaft,  under 
other  heads, 

*'  It  is  both  difficult  and  tedious  to  explain  all  in 
writing.  I  Ihall,  however,  proceed  to  a  few  particulars 
to  clear  my  meaning. 

*'  You  obferve  very  rightly,  that  to  make  a  compo- 
fition  orderly  and  connefted,  it  is  not  alone  fufficient  that 
the  thoughts  be  connected,  &c.  But  then  you'll  confider* 
that  I  am  here  only  treating  in  general  of  perceptions 
and  ideas  in  a  train  ;  and  I  fancy  you'll  find  that  I  have 
omitted  nothing  which  was  proper  to  be  brought  in,  in 
that  general  vievv^.  At  the  fame  time,  you'll  remark, 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  defign  of  that  chapter  to  han- 
dle 
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few  fads  which  fell  under  my  own  obfer- 
vation. 

Lord   Karnes   was  remarkable  for  public 
fpirit,  to   whicji  he  conjoined   activity  and 

great 

die  all  the  requifites  of  a  complete  difcourfe  or  compo- 
lition  :  Thefe,  or  the  moft  of  them,  may  be  picked 
out  from  different   Chapters. 

"  With  refpe6t  to  the  fympathetic  emotion  of  virtue, 
1  am  of  opinion  that  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
founded  may  produce  pleafant  emotions  from  many 
agreeable  obje6ls  ;  and  probably  had  this  occurred  at 
the  time,  it  would  have  been  added.  But  the  fympa- 
thetic emotion  of  virtue  was  fuiScient  for  my  purpofe  ; 
and  I  think  it  better  to  be  modeft  in  my  additions,  to 
prevent  an  ugly  fufpicion  of  a  defign  to  force  a  man  to 
buy  the  fame  book  twice. 

"  With  refpedl  to  the  affection  a  man  bears  to  his 
children,  I  had  occafion  to  give  it  in  the  place  cited  as 
an  example  of  the  communication  of  paffion.  But 
you'll  remark  that  it  could  not  be  my  defign  there  to 
give  a  diflertation  upon  the  love  of  Parents  to  Children  ; 
and  if  that  could  make  part  of  my  work,  I  fhould 
thankfully  adopt  feveral  of  your  obfervations.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  have  not  faid,  or  at  lead  did  not  intend 
to  fay,  that  the  love  of  Parents  to  Children  is  entirely 

refolveable 
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great  exertion.  He,  for  a  long  tradt  of 
time,  had  the  principle  management  of  all 
our  Societies  and  Boards  for  promoting  the 
trade,  fifheries,  and  manufa£lures  in  Scot- 
land. 

refolveable  into  this  communication  of  paffion.  I  am 
not  certain,  becaul'e  that  part  of  the  book  is  at  theprefs; 
but  if  there  be  any  fuch  unwary  exprefllon,  there  is  yet 
time  to  corredt  it. 

"  What  you  obferve  of  grandeur  fairly  accounts  for 
the  difference  of  tafte  about  it.  I  was  born  and  bred 
in  a  flat  country  ;  and  the  firft  time  I  faw  a  fmall  round 
hill,  perhaps  not  above  40  feet  perpendicular,  it  made 
a  ftronger  impreffion  upon  my  mind,  than  the  greateft 
mountain  I  have  feen  flnce  that  time.  But  fuch  parti- 
cular obfervations,  though  pretty,  are  too  minute  for  a 
general  plan  ;  and,  in  order  to  preferve  the  unity  of 
defign,  I  often  denied  myfelf  the  fatisfadlion  of  in- 
troducing  them. 

"  With  rcfpe6t  to  what  is  obfervcd  upon  volume  2cl 
page  92,  the  theory  is  pretty,  but  I  doubt  of  it's  being 
folid. 

«  I  fliall  be  glad  to  fee  more  of  your  obfervations  j 
though  I  cannot  find  any  neceffity  for  this  fort  of  blind 
intercourfe.  You  have  no  reafon  to  be  afliamed  of 
your  obfervations  j  and  the  Author  of  the  Elements 

will 
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land.  As  conducive  to  thofe  ends,  he  was 
a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  making  and  repair- 
ing turnpike  roads  through  every  part  of 
the  country.  He  had  Ukewife  a  chief  lead 
in  the  diilribution  and  application  of  the 
funds  arifmg  from  the  eftatcs  in  Scotland 
which  had  unfortunately  been  annexed  to 
the  ctown.  He  was  no  lefs  zealous  in  fup- 
porting,  both  with  his  writings  and  perfon- 
al  influence,  literary  airociations.  He  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  parent  of  what  was 
called  the  Phyfical  mid  Liter ar'^  Society. 
This  fociety  was  afterwards  incorporated 
into  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  which 
received  a  charter  from  the  crown,  and  which 
is  daily  producing  marks  of  genius,  as  v/ell 
as  works  of  real  utility. 

As 

will  be  glad  of  the  acquaintance  of  a  Gentleman  who 
{Indies  to  fo  good  purpofe  a  work  that  he  thought 
worthy  to  fee  the  light. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  fervant, 

«  HENRY  HOME." 
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A«  a  private  and  domeilic  gendeman, 
Lord  Karnes  was  admired  by  both  fexes. 
The  vlvaciiY  of  his  vj'it  and  of  his  animal 
fpirits,  even  when  advanced  in  years,  ren- 
dered his  company  not  only  agreeable,  but 
greatly  folicited  by  the  literati,  and  courted 
by  ladies  of  the  hlgheft  rank  and  accompliih- 
ments.  Inftead  of  being  jealous  of  rivals,  the 
charaQeriftic  of  little  minds,  Lord  Karnes 
foftered  and  encouraged  every  fymptom  of 
merit  that  he  could  difcover  in  the  fcholar^ 
or  in  the  lowefi:  mechanic.  Before  he  fur;^ 
ceeded  to  the  eflate  of  Blair-Drummond, 
his  fortune  was  fnialL  Notwitliilanding 
this  circumftancc,  he,  in  conjunQioii  with 
Mrs  Drummond,  his  refpectable  and  accom» 
pliilied  fpoufc,  did  mucli  more  fervice  to 
the  indigent  tlian  moil  l>imilies  of  greater 
opulence.  li  the  prefent  neceflity  was  pr'rf- 
fmg,  they  gave  money.  They  did  more. 
When  they  difcovered  that  male  or  female 
petitioners  were  capable  of  performing  any- 
art  or  labour,  Lfoth  parties  exerted  thcn>- 
felves  in  procuring  that  fpecies  of  work 
which  the  poor  people  could  perform.  In 
eafes  cf  tiiis  kind,  which  were  very  fre*. 

T  (]uen% 
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quent,  the  laJy  took  charge  of  the  women, 
afid  his  Lordihip  of  the  men.      From  what 
has  been  faid  concerning  the  various   and 
numerous  produdions   of  his  genius,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  could  be   few   idle   mo- 
ments in  his  long  prorracled  life.   His  mind 
was   inceiiantiy  employed  ;  either  teeming 
with  new  ideas,  or  puriiiing  active  and  la- 
borious  occupations.     x'-Xt   the   fame   time, 
with  all  this  IntelleClual  ardour,  one  great 
feature   in   the  character   of  Lord  Karnes, 
befides   his   literary  talents,  and   his  public 
fpirit,  vvas  a  remarkable  innocency  of  niind. 
He  not  onlv  never   indulired  in  detradlion, 
but  v.'hen  any  fpecies  of  fcandal  was  exhi- 
bited  in  his  company,  he    either  remained 
filcnt,  or  endeavoured  to  give  a  different  turn 
to  the  converlation.     As  natural  confequen- 
ces  of  this  amiable   difpofuion,   he   never 
meddled  with   politics,  even   when   parties 
ran   to   indecent  lengths  in  this   country ; 
and,  what  is  ilill  more  remarkable,  he  never 
wrote  a  fentence,  notwithlianding  his   nu- 
merous pubiications,  without   a  direct  and 
a   manifelf   intention   to   benetit  his  fellow 
:rea:u>res.     In  his  temper  he  was  naturally 

warm. 
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warm,  though  kindly  and  affedlonate.  In 
the  frlendfhips  he  formed,  he  was  ardent, 
zealous,  and  -incere.  So  far  from  being 
incUned  to  irreheion,  as  fome  ijinorant  bi- 
gots  infinuated,  few  men  pofTefied  a  more 
devout  habit  of  thought.  A  conllant  {icw'iKt 
of  Deity,  and  a  veneration  for  Providenqd 
dwelt  upon  his  mind.  From  this  fource 
arofe  that  propenfity,  which  appears  in  all 
his  writipgs,  of  inveftigating  hnal  caufes, 
'and  tracing  the  wifdom  of  tlie  Supreme 
Author  of  Nature. 

Two  days  before  his  death,  Lord  Kames, 
wlio  had  uniformly  retained  tlie  hrmeil  be- 
lief in  the  future  exiftence  of  human  foulsp 
told  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Cullen,  that  he 
carneftly  wifned  to  be  away,  becaufe  he 
was  exceedingly  curious  to  learn  the  nature 
and  manners  of  another  world,  lie  added, 
''  Doctor,  as  I  never  could  be  idle  in  this 
world,  I  fliali  willingly  perform  any  talk 
that  may  be  impofed  upon  me."  But  iiere 
we  muft  flop.  Lord  Karnes,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  public,  died  on  the  27th  dav 
of  December  1782,^    As  he  had  no  marked 

difeafe, 
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difeafe.  but  the  dcbilltv  neccfllirily  rerultiii^ 
tiom  extreme  old  age,  a  few  days  before 
'  h\s  death,  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Seffion, 
addreffed  all  the  judges  feparately,  tcld  them 
he  was  ipeedlly  to  depart,  and  took  a  folemn 
and  an  affedionate  farewell. 

Till; 
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It  Is  an  arduous  tafk  to  give  an  impartial 
account  of  an  author  who  has  been  the  ob- 
ieCo.  of  fo  much  praife  and  of  fo  much  ob- 
loquy as  Mr  Hume  :  Yet  the  attempt  muft 
be  made. 

Mr  Hume  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
'26th  of  April  171 1,  old  ftyle.  He  was 
deicended  of  refpcdable  families  both  on 
.the  father  and  mother's  fide.  His  father's 
family  was  a  branch  of  the  Earl  of  HutTic's, 
and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  David 
falconer,  prefjcient  of  the  College  of  Juf- 

tice. 
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tice.  His  family,  however,  was  not  opu- 
lent ;  and  he  being  a  younger  brother,  his 
patrimony  was,  of  courfe,  very  trifling. 
His  father  died  when  Mr  Hume  was  an 
infant ;  and  he,  along  with  a  fifter  and  an 
elder  brother,  were  left  to  the  care  of  their 
mother,  who  devoted  her  whole  attention 
to  the  rearing  and  educating  of  her  chil- 
dren. Mr  Hume  palfed  through  the  ordi- 
nary courfes  of  education  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  and  very  early  difcovered  an  uncom- 
mon paffion  for  literature.  This  laft  cir- 
cumftance  fuggefted  to  his  friends  the  idea 
that  the  profeffion  of  the  law  would  be  a 
proper  employment  for  him  ;  but  young 
Hume  had  an  infuperable  averfion  to  every 
thing  but  the  purfuits,  of  philofophy  and 
of  general  learning ;  and  he  tells  us,  that, 
when  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  (ludying  Voet 
and  Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the 
authors  which  he  was  fecretly  devouring. 

This  plan,  however,  his  narrovv^  fortune 
was  unable  to  fuppcrt.  He,  therefore, 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  upon  a  more  ac- 
tive fcene  of  life.     With  this  view,  in  the 

year 
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year  1734,  l^e  went  to  Briftol,  and  had  re- 
commendations to  Ibme  of  the  moll  emi- 
nent   merchants   in    that   city.     In  a  few 
months,  he   difcovered  that  this  fpecies  of 
bufmefs   was   irkfome  and   difagreeable  to 
him.     In  order  to  profecute  his  ftudies  with 
-k^he  c^reater  fuccefs,  as  well  as  to  enable  him 
to  live  upon  his  fmall  fortune,   he  went  to 
a  country  retreat.      His  chief  refidence  was 
at  La  tleche,  in  Anjou,  where  he  compo- 
fed  his  Trcat'ifc  of  Human  Nature^  which, 
after  returning  to  London,  he  publiflied  in 
the  year  1738.     "  Never  literary  attempt," 
IVIr  Hume  remarks,  "  was  more   u^fortu- 
"  nate  than  my  Treatife  of  Human  Nature. 
"  It  fell  dedd-^born  from  the  prefs^  Vv^ithout 
*'  reaching  fuch  diftin^tion  as  even  to  ex- 
"  cite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots  *." 

This  complaint  is  curious,  and  confirms 
the  old  adage,  that  an  author  is  the  v/orfl 
judge  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  own 
works.  Mr  Hume's  Treatife  of  Hiimati 
Nature^  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  excited 
no  attention,  either  of  praife  or  of  cenfure, 

from. 
*  Vide  hJ4(  own  Life,  p.  8. 
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from  the  public.  No  wonder  !  \Vhen  much 
younger,  I  read  that  book  with  great  ar- 
dour, and  with  great  appiication.  Some 
parts  of  it  1  perceived  to  be  both  ingenious 
and  brilliant,  and  others  lb  involved  in  ob- 
Icurity^  that  1  found  it  impoiTible  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning.  At  that  period  of 
life,  I  naturally  attributed  this  feeming  ob- 
icurity  to  my  own  inability,  and  was  often 
afliamed,  for  that  reafon,  to  acknowledge 
that  I  had  read  it,  becaufe  I  could  not  give 
any  diftinct  account  of  the  book.  When 
older,  I  perufed  it  a  fecond  time,  and  thea 
perceived  an  ingenious  literary  tricky  if  I 
may  ufe  fuch  an  exprelFion.  Mr  Hume, 
when  he  begins  an  efiay,  or  turns  the  cor- 
fttr  of  any  argument,  mod  artfully  lavs 
down  a  feemingiy  fimple  polition,  to  which 
almod  every  reader  gives  a  ready  affent. 
From  that  moment,  however,  the  reader  is 
moft  completely  bewildered  :  For,  when- 
ever thefe  plaufible  pofitions  are  admitted, 
or  inadvertently  palled  over,  fach  is  the 
force  of  Mr  Hume's  reafonimrs,  and  fuch 
the  beauty  and  energy  of  his  elociuenccj 
that  no  reader  can  refifrthe  torrent.     Dean 

Swift 
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fewift  fays,  that  the  bell:  way  to  corxquer  a 
woman,  is  to  catch  her  by  the  ta'iL  But 
the  only  fuccefsful  mode  of  conquering  Mr 
Hume  is  to  catch  him  by  tlie  nb/e. 

In  the  year  1742,  Mr  Hume  publilhecl  at 
Edinburgh  the  firft  pare  of  his  EfTays.  This 
work  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception, 
from  the  public,  and  gave  him  fome  confola- 
tion  for  his  former  difappointment.  In  1 745, 
he  was  invited  by  the' Marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  who  was  then  indifpofed  both  in  mind 
and  in  body,  to  come  and  live  with  him  in 
England,  where  Mr  Hume  continued  dur- 
ing twelve  months ;  and,  by  his  appoint- 
ments in  that  ftation,  was  enabled  to  make 
a  confiderable  addition  to  his  fmall  fortune. 
He  then  received  an  invitation  from  Gene- 
ral St  Clair  to  attend  him  as  fecretary  to  an 
expedition  againft  Canada,  but  which  ended 
in  an  incurfion  on  the  coafl  of  France.  In 
iy47,Mr  Hume  was  again  invited  by  Gene- 
ral St  Clair  to  attend  him  in  the  fame  Ration 
in  his  embafly  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin.  He  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an 
officer;  andj  in  the  charader  of  aid-de-camp 
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to  the  General,  was  introduced  into  thefe 
courts.  Thele  two  years,  he  tells  us,  were 
almoft  the  only  interruptions  he  met  with 
to  his  fludies  during  the  courfe  of  his  life. 
But  he  paffed  them  agreeably  ;  and  his  ap- 
pointments, joined  to  his  own  frugality, 
focn  enabled  him  to  amaft  near  a  thoufand 
pounds, 

Mr  Hume  imagined  that  his  Trcati/e  of 
Human  Nature  had  failed  of  fuccefs  more 
from  the  manner  of  writing  than  from  the 
matter.  He,  therefore,  to  ufe  his  own  ex- 
prefiion,  caft  the  firft  part  of  that  work 
anew  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Uti- 
derjianding^  which  was  publilhed  while  he 
was  at  Turin.  But,  at  nrft,  this  piece  was 
not  much  more  fuecefsful  than  the  form^er. 
Mr  Hume,  however,  though  he  muft  have 
felt  thofe  diilippointments^  was  not  altoge- 
ther difcouraged.  In  the  1749,  he  came 
down  from  London  to  Scotland,  and  lived 
at  his  brother's  country-houfe,  where  he 
compofed  the  fecond  part  of  his  EfTay, 
which  he  called  Political  Difcour/es^  and 
likewife   his   Inquiry   concerning,  the   Pj'in^ 
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ciples  of  Morals^  which,  he  tells  us,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  his  Treatift^  that  he  cajl  anew. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  was  informed  by  Mr 
A*  Millar,  his  London  bookfeller,  that  his 
former  publications,  except  his  unfortunate 
Treatife,  were  beginning  to  be  the  fubject 
of  converfation  ;  that  the  iale  of  them  was 
gradually  increafmg ;  and  that  new  editions 
were  become  neceifarv  to  anfwer  the  dc- 
mands  of  the  public.  "  Anfwers,"  he  arch- 
ly remarks,  "  by  Reverends  and  Right  Re- 
*^  verends,  came  out  two  or  three  in  a  year ; 
**  and  I  found,  by  Dr  Warhurtons  railings 
"  that  the  books  were  beginning  to  be  cf- 
"  teemed  in  good  company  *, 


.-L^    5) 


Mr  Hume,  in  the  year  1751,  removed 
from  the  country,  and  came  to  Edinburgh, 
which  he  emphatically  term-s  the  true  fccne 
for  a  man  of  letters  \,  In  1752,  he  pub- 
iiihed  his  Political  Dlfcourfes^  the  lirlt  work 
of  his  which  was  fuccefsful  at  the  outlet. 
In  the  fame  year  appeared  \\\^  Inqjihy  con- 
cerning the  Principles  of  Morals,  "  whicli 
is,"  fays  he,  "  of  all  my  writings,  hlilorical, 

"  philofophicra, 
*  Mr  Hume's  own  {.ife,  p.  10.  -j-  Ibid.  p.  1 1. 
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"  philofophical,  or  literary,  Incomparably 
"the  beft*."  But  the  public  were  of  a 
contrary  opinloa  ;  for  the  book  was  either 
totally  negle^Sted,  or  treated  with  contempt. 

In  the  fame  year,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  their  Librarian^ 
from  which  office  he  received  only  a  trif- 
ling emolument ;  but  it  gave  him  the  com- 
mand  of  a  great  colledion  of  books  and 
inanufcripts.     When  this  Library  falls  na- 
turally to  be  mentioned,  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable not  to  tell  a  truth  of  which  every 
man    of    letters    in    Edinburgh    has    daily 
experience.     The  colledicn,   efpeciaily  of 
printed  books,  exceeds  greatly  that  of  any 
library  in  Britain  ;  and   free   accefs  to   the 
perufal  of  them  is  cheerfully  and  politely 
allowed.     On  this  fubjed,  I  muft  go  far- 
ther.   The  occafional  ufe  of  books  or  manuf- 
crlpts  in  a  public  library  is  a  moft  valuable 
privilege.    The  Faculty  of  Advocates,  how- 
ever, not  only  grant  this  privilege,  but  any 
member  of  that  Faculty  can,  by  his  figna- 
ture,  oblige  his  friends  with  fuch  books  as 

he 

1 
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he  chufes  out   of  doors  for  a  reafonable 
time'f  and  fuch  requefts,  on  all  proper  oc- 
cafions,  are  moil  liberally  granted.     The 
Faculty  do  more.     Literary  gentlemen,  by- 
giving  bond  for  a  certain  fum,  often  ac- 
quire the  privilege  of  taking  out  books  upon 
their  own  receipts,     T'o  ^.his  noble  collec- 
tion, joined  to  the  generofity  of  its  proprie- 
tors, Scotland,  for  thefe  hundred  years  paft, 
has  been  indebted  for  the  many  produc- 
tions of  genius  and  of  learning  which  have 
enabled  her  fons,    within   that  period,  to 
make  fuch  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  almoft 
every  department  of  fcience.     I  mull  not, 
however,   omit   her   powerful    auxiliaries. 
The  libraries  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
are   very   great,   and  particularly   enriched 
with  books  of  Medicine,  of  Anatomy,  and 
of  Natural  Hiftory.     The  accefs  to  thefe 
libraries  is  equally  eafy  as  to  that  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.     But,  to  return. — In 
this   moft  favourable  fituation,   where   he 
had  an  opportunity   of  confulting  almoft 
every  authentic  refource,  Mr  Hume  form- 
ed the  plan  of  writing  the  Hijiery  of  Eng* 

land* 
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land.  He  commenced  with  the  acceflion 
of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  and  afterwards  ob- 
ferved  a  kind  of  retrograde  motion.  Of  the 
fuccefs  of  this  work,  he  acknowledges  his 
exped:ations  were  fanguine.  *'  But,"  fays 
he,  '*  miferable  was  my  difappointment :  I 
*'  was  affailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach,  dif- 
approbation,  and  even  deteftation  ;  Eng- 
lifli,  Scotch,  and  Irifli,  Whig  and  Tory, 
Churchman  and  Sectary,  Freethinker  and 
"  Reiigionift,  Patriot  and  Courtier,  united 
*'  in  their  rage  againft  the  man  who  had 
"  prefumed  to  fhed  a  generous  tear  for  the 
"  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Straf-^ 
"  ford  ;  and,  after  the  ebullitions  of  their 
"  fury  were  over,  what  was  ftill  more  mor- 
*'  tifying,  the  book  feemed  to  fmk  into  ob- 
«  livion  *." 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  publifhed  at 
London  his  Natural  Hijiory  of  Religion^ 
V  Its  public  entry,"  he  remarks,  **  was  ra- 
"  ther  obfcure,  except  only  that  Dr  Hurd 
^*  wrote  a  pamphlet  againft  it,  with  all  the 
"  illiberal  petulance,  arrogance,  and  fcurri- 

"  lity, 

*  His  own  Life,  p.  11,  and  12- 
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lity,  which  diftinguifh  the  Warburtonian 
*'  fchool.  This  pamphlet  gave  me  fome 
"  confolation  for  the  otherwife  indifferent 
^  reception  of  my  performance  *." 

Two  years  after  the  mifcarriage  of  the 
firft  volume,  viz.  in  1756,  he  pubUfhed  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  England, 
which  included  the  period  from  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  Revolution.     This  per- 
formance gave  lefs  umbrage  to  the  Whigs, 
and  was  more  favourably  received  by  the 
public,     "  It  not  only  rofe  itfelf,"  fays  he, 
"  but  helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortunate 
"  brother  f."    In  the  year  1759,  Mr  Hume 
publifhed  his  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Tudor. 
The  clamour  excited  by  this    work    was 
nearly  equal  to  that  againil  the  Hiftory  of 
the  two  firft  Stuarts.    The  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  particularly  offenfive.     "  But,"  he  tells 
us,  "  I  was  now  callous  againft  the  impref- 
"  fions  of  public  folly,  and  continued  very 
"  peaceably  and  contentedly  in  my  retreat  at 
"  Edinburgh,  to  finifh,  in  two  volumes,  the 
"  more  early  period  of  the  Englifh  Hiftory, 

"  which 
*  His  own  Life,  p.  1 13  and  12.  f  Ibid. 
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"  which  I  gave  to  the  public  in  1761,  with 
"  tolerable,  and  but  tolerable,  fuccefs  *J* 

Notwithftanding,  however,  a  very  gene- 
ral clamour  and  many  rude  attacks,  Mr 
Hume's  writings  gradually  acquired  more 
and  more  reputation  ;  and  he  received  from 
the  bookfellers  higher  copy-money  than 
had  been  given  to  any  other  author  in  Bri- 
tain before  that  period.  He  now  found 
himfelf  not  only  independent,  but  opulent ; 
and,  therefore,  he  retired  to  his  native  coun- 
try of  Scotland,  with  a  defign  never  to  leave 
it  again.  At  that  time,  he  was  turned  of 
fifty  years,  when,  in  the  year  1763,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford to  attend  him  on  his  embafly  to  Paris, 
with  a  near  profped  of  being  his  fecretary,, 
This  offer,  however,  Mr  Hume  at  firft  de- 
dined,  on  account  of  Ins  age,  and  the  re- 
luctance he  felt  againft  mingling  again  with 
the  gay  company  of  the  French  metropolis. 
But,  upon  his  Lordfhip's  repeating  the  in- 
vitation, Mr  Hume  at  .lad  confented.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  fecretary  to  the 

embaffy. 

*  His  own  Life,  p.  13. 
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embafly.  In  fummer  1765,  Lord  Hertford 
was  called  home  to  be  X-ord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Mr  Hume  was  left  charge 
d'affaires  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  about  the  end  of  the  fame  year. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766,  Mr 
Hume  left  Paris,  and  next  fummer  went  to 
,  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of  enjoying  an  a^ 
greeable  retreat  among  philofophical  friends, 
with  which  that  city,  though  not  large, 
peculiarly  abounds.  Mr  Amyat,  King's 
Chymift,  a  moft  feniihle  and  agreeable 
Englifli  gentleman,  refided  in  Edinburgh 
for  a  year  or  two.  He  one  day  furprifed 
me  with  a  curious  remark.  There  is  not 
a  city  in  Europe,  faid  he,  that  enjoys  fuch 
a  fmgular  and  fuch  a  noble  privilege.  I 
afked.  What  is  that  privilege  ?  He  replied, 
Here  I  ftand  at  what  is  called  the  Cro/s  of 
Edinburgh,  and  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  take 
fifty  men  of  genius  and  learning .  Ijy  the 
hand.  The  fad:  is  well  known  ;  but  to  a 
native  of  that  city,  who  has  all  his  dayr> 
been  famiUarized  with  it,  and  who  has  not 
travelled  into  other  countries,  that  circum- 
ftance,  tho,ugh  very  remarkable,  paffes  un- 
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noticed  :  Upon  ftrangers,  however,  it  make^ 
a  deep  imprelTjon.  In  London,  in  Paris, 
and  other  large  cities  of  Europe,  though 
they  contain  many  literary  nrien,  the  accefs 
to  them  is  difficult ;  and,  even  after  that  is 
obtained,  the  converfation  is,  for  fome  time, 
fliy  and  coniirained.  In  Edinburgh,  the 
accefs  to  men  of  parts  is  not  only  eafy,  but 
their  converfation  and  the  communication 
of  their  knowdedge  are  at  once  imparted  to 
intelligent  Itrangers  with  the  utmolt  libera- 
lity. The  philofophers  of  Scotland  have 
no  noPirums.  They  tell  what  they  know, 
and  deliver  their  fer4t:ments  without  difG-uiib 
or  referve.  This  generous  feature  was  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  character  of  Mr  Hume* 
He  infulted  no  man  ;  but,  when  the  con- 
verfation turned  upon  particular  fubjeds, 
whether  m.oral  or  religious,  he  exprelTed 
his  genuine  fentiments  with  freedom,  with 
force,  and  with  a  dignity  which  did  honour 
to  human  nature. 

In  the  year  1767,  Mr  Hume  was  invit- 
ed by  Mr  Conway  to  be  under  Secretary, 
which  both  the  charadler  of  the  perfon,  and 

hi's 
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Kls  connexions  with  Lord  Hertford,  pre- 
vented him  from  declining.  He  returned 
to  Edinburgh  in  1 769  very  opulent ;  for 
he  then  poflefled  a  r-evenue  of  loool.  a- 
year  ;  and,  though  pretty  far  advanced  in 
life,  he  v\ras  in  good  health,  and  had  the 
profpedl  of  long  enjoying  eafe,  and  feeing 
the  increafe  of  his  reputation. 

In  fpring  1775,  he  began  to  be  afflided 
with  a  diforder  in  his  bowels,  which  at  firft 
did  not  alarm  him  j  but  he  foon  afterwards 
apprehended  that  a  mortification,  and,  of 
cotirfe,  a  fpeedy  diffolution,  were  to  enfue. 
Still,  hovv-ever,  his  cheerfulnefs  and  ufual 
alacrity,  notwithftanding  the  great  decline 
of  his  body,  did  not  defert  him.  Ke  €on- 
fidered,  that  a  man  of  fixty-five,  by  dying, 
cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  inhrmities, 
and  perhaps  of  pceviflmefs  and  anxiety. 
Mr  Hume  concludes  -his  life  wiih  a  fhort 
•  '  {ketch  of  what  he  apprehended  to  be  his 
own  charader  and  difpofitions  :  "  I  am,  or 
rather  was,"  fays  he,  "  a  man  of  mild  dif- 
pofition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,  focial,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable 

of 
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of  attachment,  l^ut  little  fufceptlble  of  eri^' 
mity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  my 
paffions.  Even  my  love  of  literary  fame, 
my  ruling  paffion,  never  foured  my  temper, 
notwithftanding  my  frequent  difappoint- 
ments.  My  company  was  not  unaccept- 
able to  the  young  and  carelefs,  as  well  as 
to  the  ftudious  and  literary  ;  and,  as  1  took 
a  particular  pleafure  in  the  company  of  mo- 
deft  women,  I  had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed 
with  the  reception  I  met  with  from  them*. 


*-  " 


Though  Mr  Hume  believed  the  difeafe 
which  afflidted  him  was  to  carry  him  ofF 
the  ftage  of  life,  as  we  are  informed  by  a 
letter  from  the  late  moft  ingenious  and  ex- 
cellent Dr  Adam  Smith  to  William  Strahan, 
Elq;  (of  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  fuch  a 
favourable  opinion,  that  he  left  him  the 
charge,  with  difcrctionary  powers,  of  all 
his  manufcripts,  fome  of  which,  and 
particularly  that  of  his  own  life,  were  af- 
terwards publifhed  ;)  yet  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  entreatiec  of  his  friends,  to 
try  what  might  be  the  effedts  of  a  long 
journey.    He,  accordingly,  about  the  end  of 

x-^pril- 
•  His  own  Life,  p.  15. 
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April  1776,  fet  out  for  London;  and  when 
he  came  the  length  of  Morpeth,  he  met  with 
Dr  Adam  Smith,  and  Mr  John  Home*,  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  poetical  geni- 
us, and  particularly  for  his  theatrical  writings. 
Thefe  two  gentlemen  were  on  their  road 
from  London  expedtingto  find  Mr  Hume  at 
Edinburgh.  Mr  Home  returned  with  him, 
and  "  attended  him,"  Mr  Smith  tells  us, 
**  during  the  whole  of  his  flay  in  England, 
with  that  care  and  attention  which  might 
be  expected  from  a  temper  fo  perfectly 
friendly  and  afFedionate  f." 

Mr  Hume's  difeafe  feemed  to  yield  a  lit- 
tle to  exercife  and  change  of  air ;  for,  when 
he  arrived  in  London,  he  was  apparently 
in  much  better  health  than  when  he  left 
Edinburgh.  He  was  advifed  to  go  to  Bath 
and  drink  the  w^aters,  which,  for  fome  time, 
had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
began  to  have  fome  hopes  of  recovering 
his  health.  His  former  fymptoms,  how- 
ever, 
*  The  AUTHOR  often  mentioned  as  a  curious  cir- 
cumftance,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  hterary  men,  of  his  time,  in  Scotland, 
except  the  ingenious  Mr  John  Home. 

t  Dr  Smith's  Letter  to  Mr  Strahan. 
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ever,  returned  with  their  ufual  violence* 
From  that  moment,  he  relinquifhed  all  hopes 
of  the  continuation  of  life,,  and  of  eafe. 
But  he  fubmitted  to  his  fate  with  the  ut- 
moft  cheerfulnefs  and  complacency.  When 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  though  he  found 
himfelf  much  weaker,  his  fpirits  never  fail- 
ed him.  His  cheerfulnefs  was  fo  great,  and 
hisT  converfation  and  amufements  continued 
fo  much  in  their  accuftomed  ilrain,  that, 
notwithftanding  many  bad  fymptoms,  few 
of  his  friends  could  believe  his  diflblution 
to  be  fo  faft  approaching.  Doctor  Dundas, 
when  taking  leave  of  Mr  Hume  one  day,  faid 
to  him, "  I  fhall  tell  your  friend  Colonel  Ed- 
monftone,  that  1  left  you  much  better, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery." — Do£tor,'* 
Mr  Hume  replied,  "  as  I  believe  you  would 
not  chufe  to  tell  any  thing  but  the  truth, 
you  had  better  tell  him,  that  I  am  dying  as 
faft  as  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  could 
wifh,  and  as  cafily  and  cheerfully  as  my  beft 
friends  could  delire*." 

Soon   afterwards.    Colonel    Edmonftone 
went  to   fee   Mr  Hume,  and  to  take  a  laft 

farewell 
*  Dr  Smith's  Letter  to  Mr  Strahan. 
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farewell  of  him.  But,  on  his  way  home, 
lie  could  not  refrain  from  writing  a  letter, 
bidding  him  once  more  an  eternal  adieu. 
Such  were  Mr  Hume's  magnanimity  and 
fortitude  of  mind,  that  hi?,  inoft  intimate 
and  affectionate  iriends  knew  they  hazarded 
no  offence  in  talking  or  writing  to  him  as 
a-dying  man.  Mr  Adam  Smith  happened 
to  call  upon  Mr  Hume  when  he  was  read- 
ing Colonel  Edmonftone's  letter,  which  he 
immediately  fliowed  to  Mr  Smith.  After 
perufing  this  letter,  Mr  Smith  remarked, 
that  appearances  were  againft  Mr  Hume  ; 
Ilill,  however,  he  faid,  your  cheerfulness  is 
fo  great,  and  your  fpirit  of  life  fo  ftrong, 
that  I  muft  entertain  fome  faint  hopes  of 
your  recovery.  Mr  Hume  anfwered,  "Your 
{lopes  are  groundlefs.  An  habitual  diar- 
rhoea^ of  m.ore  than  a  year's  {landing,  would 
be  a  very  bad  difcafe  at  any  age.  At  my 
fige,  it  is  a  mortal  one.  When  I  lie  down 
in  the  evening,  I  feel  myfelf  weaker  than 
when  I  rofe  in  the  morning  ;  and,  when 
I  rife  in  the  morning,  weaker  than  when 
I  lay  down  in  the  evening.  I  am  fenfible, 
befides,  that  fome  of  my  vital  parts  are  af- 
fected. 
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felted,  fo  that  I  muft  foon  die*."  Mr 
Smith  replied,  "  If  it  muft  be  fo,  you  have 
at  leaft  the  fatisfadlion  of  leaving  all  your 
friends,  your  brother's  family  in  particular, 
in  great  profperity  t«"  Mr  Hume  faid,  he 
felt  that  fatisfadion  fo  fenfibly,  that,  a  few- 
days  before,  when  reading  Lucian's  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,  among  all  the  excufes 
which  are  ufually  made  to  Charon  by  fouls 
who  are  backward  to  be  ferried  in  his  boat 
over  the  river  Styx,  he  could  not  find  one 
that  fuited  him.  He  had  no  houfe  to  fur- 
nifti,  no  children  to  provide  for,  nor  any 
enemies  upon  whom  he  wifhed  to  be  re- 
venged. "  I  could  not  well  imagine,"  faid 
he,  "  what  excufe  I  could  make  to  Charon,, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  little  delay.  I  have 
done  every  thing  of  confequence  which  I 
ever  meant  to  do,  and  I  could  at  no  time 
exped:  to  leave  my  relations  and  friends  in 
3  better  fituation  than  that  in  which  I  am 
now  likely  to  leave  them:  I,  therefore,  have 
all  reafon  to  die  contented." 

He  then  amufed  himfelf  with  inventing 

fome 
«  Ibid.  t  Ibid» 
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fome  vvlilmfical  excufes,  v;hich  he  fuppofed 
he  tnigbt  make  td  Charon,  and  with   iiiia- 
-oidflg-  the    inriy  anfvvers  which   it   might 
■futt  ¥hfe*"ehiii'aaer   of  Charon  to  return  to 
tH(!M/'   *'  Upon  further  confideration,"- faid 
•he,  *'  I  thought  I  iliight  lay  to  him.  Good 
•Cliarort,  1   have  been  correding  my  works 
for  a  new  edition.     Allow  itie  a  little  time 
tHat  I'liiay  fee  how  the  public  receives  the 
altfeVations."     But  Charon   would   anfwer, 
'' Wheh'  vou  have   i^cta  the  cfFed-  ot  theie, 
'voii   will    be   for  making  other  alterations. 
There  will  be  no  end  of  fuch  excufes  ;  lo, 
honeft  friend,  pleafe   ftep   into  the   boat." 
'But Mr  Kume  fai.5, 1  might  dill  urge, "  Have 
a- little  patience,  good  Charon,  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
If  I  live   a  few   years  longer,  I   may  have 
Thefatisfadion  of  feeing  the  downfal  of  fome 
of  the  pi-evailirig  fyftems  of  fuperflhlon." 
But  Charon  would  then  lofe  all  temper  and 
decency.—"  You  loitering  rogue,- tbat:  will 
not  happen  thefe  many  hundred  yearsr.   Do 
you  fancy  1   will   grant  you  a  leafe  for  fo 
lono-  a  term  ?  Get  into  the  boat  this  inftant, 


you  lazy  loitering  rogue 

y  ,    Though 

*  IbiJ. 
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Though   Mr  Hume  frequently  talked  of 
his  approaching  difTolution  with  great  eafe, 
he  never  affeded  to   make  a  parade  of  his 
magnanimity.     He    never  mentioned    the 
fubjedi  but  when  the  converfation  naturally 
fuggefted  it.     Mr  Hume  had  now  become 
fo  weak,  that  the  company  of  his  moll  in- 
timate companions   fatigued  him  ;   for    his 
cheerfulnefs  was  ftill  fo, great,  his  complai- 
iance  and  focial  difpofition  were  ftill  fo^  en- 
tire, that,  when  any  friend  was  with  him, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  talking  more,  and 
with  greater  exertion,  than  the  wcaknefs  of 
his  body  could   eafily  fuftain.      Mr  Smith, 
therefore,  a^rreed,  at  Mr  Hume's  defire,  to 
leave  Edinburgh,  and   go  to   live  in  Kirk- 
caldy with  his  mother,  who   then   refided 
in  that  town.      The    ingenious   and    well 
known   Dr   Black,  profelTor  of  chymiftry 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  undertook 
occalionally  to  write  Mr  Smith  an  accDuht 
of  the  ftate  of  his  friend's  health.     Accord- 
ingly, on  the  2 2d  day  of  Auguft,  Dr  Black 
wrote  Mr  Smith  the  following  letter:  "Since 
my  laft,  Mr  Hume  has  palled  his  time  pret- 
ty eafily,  but  is  much  weaker.     He  fits  up-, 

goes 
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goes  down  flairs  once  a-day,  and  amufes 
himfelf  with  reading,  but  feldom  fees  any- 
body. He  finds,  that  even  the  converfation 
of  his  mofl  intimate  friends  fatigues  and 
opprefTes  him  ;  and  it  is  happy  that  he  does 
not  need  it,  for  he  is  quite  free  from  anxiety, 
impatience,  or  low  fpirirs,  and  pafTes  his 
time  very  well  with  the  afli fiance  of  amu- 
fine  books/ 


The  next  day,  Mr  Smith  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr  Hume  himfelf,  of  which  what 
follows  is  an  extrad:. 

"  My  dear ejl  friend^     Ed'in.Aug.  23. 1776. 

I  am  obliged  to  make  ufe 
of  my  nephew^'s  hand  in  writing  to  you,  as 
I  do  not  rife  to-day.  1  go  very  faft  to 
decline,  and  lafl  night  had  a  fmall  fever, 
which  I  hoped  might  put  a  quicker  period 
to  this  tedious  illnefs,  but  unluckily  it  has, 
in  a  great  meafure,  gone  off." 

Three  days  after,  Mr  Smith  received  the 

following  letter  from  Dr  Black. 

t    ..  . 

"  Dear 
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"  Dear  Sir,  Ed'm,  Au{^.  26.  iJjG^. 

Yefterday,  about  foiu*  o.^clock  af- 
ternoon, Mr  Hume  expired.  The, near  ap-" 
proach  of  bis  ckatli  became  evideo^t  in,  the 
night  betv/een  Thurfday  and  Fridsay,^  when 
bisdifeafe  became  ^-^ceflive,  and  foon  weak- 
ened him  fo  much,  that  he  could  no  longer 
rife  out  of  his  bed.  He  continued  to  the 
laft  perfectly  feafible,  and  free  from  much 
pain  or  feelings  of  diftrefs.  He  never  drop- 
ped the  fmaileft  expremon  of  impatience  ; 
but,  when  he  had  occafion  to  fpeak  to  the 
people  about  him,  always  did  it  with  affec- 
tion and  tendernefs.  I  thought  it  improper 
to  write  to  bring  you  over,  efpecially  as  I 
heard  that  he  had  didated  a  letter  to  you, 
defiring  you  not  to  come. — When  he  became 
very  weak,  it  coll  him  an  effort  to  fpeak, 
and  ha  died  in  fuch  a  happy  com'pofure  of 
mind,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it." 

**  Thus  died,"  lliys  Mr  Smith,  in  his  let- 
ter to  Mr  Strahan,  "  our  molt  excellent 
and  neyej  to  be  forgotten  friend,  concern- 
ing whofe  philofophical  opinions  men  will 
no  doubt  jiulge  varionfly,  every  one  ap- 
proving, 
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spra\ingy  ox  condemning  them,  according 
^s  they  happen  to  coincide  or  difagree  with 
his  own  ;  but  concerning  whofe  charader 
and  conduiSt  there  can  fcarqe  be  a  difFerenee 
of  opinion.     His  temper,  indeed,  leemed 
to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  fuch  an  expreffion,  than  that,  per- 
haps,  of  any  other  man  I  have  ever  known. 
Even,  ift.the  jaweft  (late  of  his  fortune,  his 
gt^eat  and  ueeeiHiry  frugality  never  hinder- 
ed him„  on  proper  occafions,  from  exercif- 
i,n^  adts'both  of  charity  and  generofity.     It 
\vas  a  frugality  founded  not  upon  avarice, 
bvit;  uj^n  the  love  of  independency.     The 
extreme  gentlenefs  of  his  nature  never  weak- 
ened either  the  lirmnefs  of  his  mind,  or  the 
lleadinefs  of  his  refolutions.     His  conftant 
pleafantry  was  the  genuine  effufion  of  good 
liature  and  good  humour,   tempered  with 
delicacy   and   modefty,   and   without   even 
tlie  llightcfl:  tindture   of  maligi^ity,   fo  fre- 
quently the  dilagreeabie  fourcc  of  what  is 
called  wit  in  other  men.      It  never  was.  the 
meaning   cf  his   raillery  to   mortify;  and, 
therefore,  far  from  offending,  it  feldom  fail- 
ed to -pleafe  and   delight  even  thofe  who 

w^ere 
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were  the  objeds  of  it.  To  his  friends,  who 
were  frequently  the  objeds  of  it,  there  was 
not,  perhaps,  any  one  of  all  his  great  and 
amiable  qualities,  which  contributed  more 
to  endear  his  converfation.  And  that  gaie- 
ty of  temper,  fo  agreeable  in  fociety,  but 
which  is  fo  often  accompanied  with  frivo-< 
lous  and  fuperficial  qualities,  was  in  him 
certainly  attended  with  the  moft  fevere  ap- 
plication, the  moft  extenfive  learning,  the 
greateft  depth  of  thought,  and  a  capachy 
in  every  refped  the  moft  comprehenfive. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  confidered 
him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  fmce  his 
death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea 
of  a  perfedly  wife  and  virtuous .  man,  as 
perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will 
permit.     I  am,  &c. 

Adam  Smith.'* 


Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  giving  a 
biographical  account  of  this  great  literary 
and  worthy  man.  Hitherto  this  account 
has  been  chiefly  derived  from  printed  au- 
thorities.    I  ihall  now  conclude  with  add- 
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Ing  a  few  anecdotes  from  my  own  perfonal 
knowledge,  joined  to  fome  other  well  known 
fa(Si:s,  which  Mr  Hume,  in  his  Own  Life^ 
has  not  recorded. 

His  ow?t  Life^  as  well  as  Mr  Adam  Smith's 
letter  to  Mr  Strahan^  are  written  vsdth 
great  candour  and  truth.  Mr  Hume,  like 
perhaps  every  man  of  genius,  had  a  keen- 
jie/s  of  temper,  which  he  happily  balanced 
by  a  ftrong  and  decifive  mode  of  reafoning. 
His  works  met  with  fo  many  and  often  fo 
rude  attacks  from  a  variety  of  authors,  that, 
though  he  did  not  deign  to  anfwer  them  in 
writing  ;  yet,  in  converfation,  he  frequently 
difcovered  the  refentments  which  he  felt 
from  the  indelicate  and  often  ignorant  in- 
fults  of  inferior  fcholars.  In  ill  cafes  of 
this  kind,  his  forcible  mode  ol  cxpreflion, 
the  brilliant  quick  movements  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  geftures  of  his  body,  difcovered 
the  acutenefs  of  his  feelincs,  and  the  high- 
efi:  marks  of  contempt  as  well  as  of  aver- 
fion. 

One 
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One  author,  however,  Dr  Campbell,- 
rrofeflbr  of  Morals  in  the  Univcrfitv  of 
.Aberdeen,  a  learned,  a  worthy,  and  an  in- 
genious man,  wrote  a  pretty  large,  book 
a  gain  ft  Mr  Hume's  £/{^?j'  042  Miracles^  in 
fuch  a  fcyle  and  manner,  and  fo  much  like 
a  gentleman,  that  Mr  Hume  never  fpoke 
of  him  but  with  tlie  utmoil  rclpecfl  ;  and 
often  faid,  that,  of  all  his  opponents,  Doctor 
Campbell  was  not  only  the  mod  acute,  but 
vvrote  with  the  bed  temper,  and  in  the 
mildell:,  though  forcible  and  elegant  terms. 
In  the  firft  edition  of  the  Encyclopcvdia  Bri^ 
iann'ica^  which  was  publiilied  at  Edinburgli 
in  the  year  1771,  under  the  word  Abridge- 
m£7it^  as  an  example  of  what  I  then  thought 
to  be  the  beft  ana  moft  ufeful  mode  of 
abridging  books,  I  gave  a  iliort  view  of  Mr 
Hume's  Ji-Jfay  011  Miracles^  and  of  Dr  Cam,p- 
bell's  anpwer  to  it.  I  ftill  think,  that,  as  the 
article  is  iliort,  a  tranfcript  of  it  may  be  of 
fome  value,  efpecially  to  young  readers. 

"  Abridgement^  in  literature,  a  term  lig- 
nifying  the  redudlion  of  a  book  into  a  fmal- 
ler  compafs.     The  art  of  conveying  much 

fentiment 
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fentiment  in  few  words,  is  the  happieft  ta- 
lent an  author  can  be   poffefled   of.     This 
talent  is  peculiarly  neceffary  in  the  'prefent 
ftate  of  literature ;  for  many  writers  have 
acquired  the  dexterity  of  fpreading   a  few 
tritical  thoughts  over  feveral  hundred  pages. 
When  an  author  hits  upon   a  thought  that 
pleafes  him,  he  is  apt  to  dwell  upon  it,  to 
view  it  in  different  lights,  to  force  it  in  im- 
properly,  or   upon   the   flighted   relations. 
Though  this  may  be  plealant  to  the  writer, 
k  tires  and  vexes  the  reader.     There  is  ano- 
ther great  fource  of  diffufion  in  compofition. 
It  is  a  capital  objedt  v/^th  an  author,  what- 
ever be  the  fubjed,  to   give  vent  to  all  his 
beft  thoughts.     When   he  finds   a  proper 
place    for    them,    he    is    peculiarly   happy. 
But,  rather   than   facrihce  a  thought  he  is 
fond  of,  he  forces  it  in  by  way  of  digref- 
-  fion,  or  fuperRuous  illuftration.     If  none 
of  thefe  expedients  anfwer  his  purpofe,  he 
has  recourfe  to  the  margin,  a  very  conve- 
nient apartment  for  all  manner  of  pedantry 
avid  impertinence.     There  is  not  an  author, 
however  corredl,  but  is  more  or  lefs  faulty 
in  this  rcfpeft.     An  abridger,   liowever,  is 

i:  not 
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not    fubjecl    to    thefe    temptations.       The 
thoughts  are  not  his  ovvn  ;  he  v'lews  thvoi 
in  a  cooler  and  Icfs  aiTcdlionatc   manner  ; 
he  difcovers  an  irp-proprlety  in  Ionic,  a  var 
nity  in   others,  .and   a  want  of  ^^tij.i^y:  "in 
many.     His   bufinefs,   therefore,   is   to  re- 
trench fuperfiuities,  digremons,  quotations, 
pedantry,  «Scc.  and  to  lay  before  the  public 
only  what  is  really  ufeful.     This  is  by  no 
means  an   eafy  employment :   To   abridge 
fome  books   requires  talents  equal^.^.fi  not 
fupcrior,  to  thofe  of  the  author.     The  fads, 
fpirit,  manner,  and  reafoning,  muft  be  pi:e- 
ferved  ;  nothing  effential,  cither   iii^  argu- 
ment or  illuftraticn,   ought  to  be  o^^tted. 
The  difficulty  of  the  tail:  is  the  principal 
reafon  why  we  have  fo  few  good,  abridge- 
ments.     Wynne's  abridgement  of  Locke's 
I'^ffay  on  the  Human  Underftanding  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  unexceptionable  one  in  our* 
laneuasie.     Thefe  obfervations  relate  folelv 
to  fuch  abridgeiTienis  as  aj"e  defigned  for  th^ 
public.     But, 

"  When  a  perfon  wants  to  fc'c  down  the 
fqbftance   of  any  book,   a'flicrtcT  and  lef:; 

laborious 
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Jiboriciir.  method  may  be  followed.  It 
wot'ild  be  foreign  to  our  plan  to  give  ex- 
amples of  abridgements  for  the  public  :  Bur, 
as  it  m^'^i^'be  iifeful,  efpecially  to  young 
people^  to  know  how  to  abridge  books  for 
their  own  ufc,  after  giving  a  few  diredions, 
wc  ihali  exhibit  an  example  or  two,  to  iliew 
with  what  eafc  it  may  be  done. 

"  Road  the  book  carefully  ;  endeavour 
to  icarn  the  principal  view  of  the  author  ; 
attend  to  the  arguments  employed  :  When 
you  have  done  fo,  you  Vv^iil  generally  find, 
that  what  the  author  ufes  as  new  or  addi- 
tional arguments,  are,  in  reality,  only  col- 
lateral ones,  or  extenfions  of  the  principal 
argument.  Take  a  piece  of  paper,  or  a 
common-place  book,  put  dov/n  what  the 
author  xvants  to  prove,  lubjoin  the  argu- 
ment or  arguments,  and  you  have  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  book  in  a  few  lines.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  Elijiy  on  Miracles,  Mr  Hume's 
clelign  is  to  prove,  That  miracles,  vs^hicli 
have  not  been  the  immediate  objedls  of  our 
fenfes,  cannot  rcafonahly  be  believed  upon 

.the 
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the  teftimony  of  others.     Now,  his  argu- 
ment (for  there  happens  to  he  but  one)  is, 

"  That  experience,  which  in  fome  things 
is  variable,  in  others  uniform,  is  our  oiily 
guide  in  reafoning  concerning  matters  of 
fa8:.  A  variable  experience  gives  rife  to 
probabiUty  only ;  an  uniform  experience , 
amounts  to  a  proof.  Our  belief  of  any  fadl 
from  the  tePcimony  of  eye-witnefles  is  de- 
rived from  no  other  principle  than  our  ex- 
perience in  the  veracity  of  human  tcPdmo- 
ny.  If  the  facl  attefted  be  miraculous,  here 
arifes  a  contelt  of  two  oppohte  experiences, 
or  proof  againft  proof.  Now,  a  miracle  is 
a  \iolation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and,  as  a 
firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  e(la~ 
blifiied  thefe  laws,  the  proof  againft  a  mira- 
cle, from  the  very  nature  of  the  fad:,  is  as 
complete  as  any  argument  from  experience 
can  pollibly  be  imagined  j  and,  if  io^  it  is 
an  undeniable  confequence,  that  it  cannot 
be  furmounted  by  any  proof  Vv'hatever  de- 
rived from  human  teitimony." 

"  In  Dr  Campbell's  DiiTertation  on  Mi- 
racles, 
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racles,  the  author's  principal  aim  is  to  fhew 
the  fallacy  of  Mr  Hume's  argument;  whicli 
he  has  done  mod  fuccefsfully  by  another 
fmgle  argument,  as  follows  : 

"  The  evidence  arifmg  from  human  tef- 
timony  is  not  folcly  derived  from  expe- 
rience ;  on  the  contrary,  teftimony  hath  a 
natural  influence  on  belief  antecedent  to 
experience.  The  early  and  unlimited  aflent 
given  to  teRimony  by  children  gradually 
contradis  as  they  advance  in  life  :  It  is, 
therefore,  more  confonant  to  truth,  to  fay, 
that  our  d'lffidenct  in  teftimony  is  the  refult 
of  experience,  than  that  owx  faith  in  it  has 
this  foundation.  Befides,  the  uniformity 
of  experience,  in  favour  of  any  fad,  is  not 
a  proof  againft  its  being  reverfed  in  a  par- 
ticular inftance.  The  evidence  arifmg  from 
the  fmgle  teftimony  of  a  man  of  known 
veracity  will  go  tar  to  eliablifli  a  belief  in 
its  being  adlually  reverfed  :  If  his  teftimo- 
ny be  confirmed  by  a  tew  others  of  the 
fame  charader,  we  cannot  with-hold  our 
aftent  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now,  though  the 
operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uni- 
form 
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form  laws,  and  though  we  liave  not  the  tdC* 
limony  of  our  fenfes  lu  favour  of  zhj^'vio- 
Litlo?i  of  them,  dill  if,  in  parti'^tilar  inftatic^s', 
we  have  the  teftimoriy  of  tho'iifands  of"  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  thofe  too  men  of  ilriil 
integrity,  fwayed  by  no  motives  of  ambi- 
tion or  intereft,  and  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  fcnfe,  That  they  were 
aO;ually  eye-witneffco  of  thcfe  violations, 
the  cohllitution  of  our  nature  oblia:es  us  to 
teiieve  them.'* 

"  Thefe  two  examples  contain  the  fub- 
ftance  of  about  400  pages. — Making  pri- 
vate abridgements  of  this  kind  has  many 
advantages  ;  it  engages  us  to  read  with  ac- 
curacy' and  attention  ;  it  fixes  the  fubjedl  in 
our  minds  ;  and,  if  we  fhould  happen  to 
forget,  inftead  of  reading  the  books  agaili, 
by  glancing  a  few  lines,  we  are  not  only  in 
poffeffion  of  the  chief  arguments,  but  recall, 
in  a  gocd  meafure,  the  author's  manner  and 
method." 

Dr  Campbell  having  fenX  the  manufcript 
of  his  book  againii  Mr  Hume's  EJjav  on 
Miracles  to  Dr  Hugh  Blair  of  Edinburgh, 

for 
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for  his  cplnioQ  of  the  work,  Dr  Blair  pro- 
pofed  to  i'eni]  the  manufcript  to  Mr  Kumc 
himfelf,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and 
IHir  Hume  returned  it  _  to  the  Dodor  ac- 
companied  with  the  following  letter. 

,  ''  I  have  periifed  the  ingenious  per- 
formance, which  you  w^as  fo  ohhging  as  to 
put  into  my  hands,  with  all  the  attention 
poilihle  ;  though  not  perliaps  wuth  all  the 
ferioufaefs  and  gravity  which  you  have  fo 
frequently  recommended  to  me.  But  the 
fault  lies  not  in  the  piece,  which  is  certain- 
ly very  acute  ;  but  in  the  fubje<!l.  I  know 
you  will  lay,  it  lies  in  neither,  but  in  mv*- 
ieif  alone.  If  that  be  fo,  1  am  forry  to  i'aj 
that  I  believe  it  is  incurable. 

*'  I  could  wiHi  that  your  friend  had  not 
chofen  to  appear  as  a  controvert al  wTiter,' 
but  had  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  his  princi- 
ples in  general,  without  any  reference  to  a 
particular  book  or  perion  ;  though  I  own 
|ie  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,,  in  think- 
ing that  any  thing  I  have  wrote  deferves 

his 
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his  attention.  For  befidcs  many  inconvc- 
niencies,  which  attends  that  kind  of  writ- 
ing, I  fee  it  is  ahuofl:  itnpofTible  to  preferve 
decency  and  good  manners  in  it.  This  au- 
thor, for  inftance,  fays  fometimes  obUging 
things  of  me  much  beyond  what  I  can  pre- 
fume  to  deferve  ;  and  I  thence  conchide 
that  in  general  he  did  not  mean  to  infuk 
me  :  yet  I  meet  with  fome  other  paffages 
more  worthy  of  Warburton  and  his  follow- 
ers than  of  fo  ingenious  an  author. 

"  But  as  I  am  not  apt  to  lofe  my  temper, 
and  would  ftill  lefs  incline  to  do  fo  with  a 

.  friend  of  your's,  1  (hall  calmly  communicate 
to  you  fome  remarks  on  the  argument,  fince 
you  feem  to  defire  it.      I  fhall  employ  very 

■  few  words  j  fmce  a  hint  will  fuffice  to  a 
gentleman  qf  this  author's  penetration. 

"  SeCt.  I.  I  would  defire  the  author  to 
cdnfider,  v*'hether  the  medium,  by  which  we 
reafon  concerning  human  teftimony  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  leads  us  to  draw  any 
inferences  concerning  other  human  actions  ; 
-  that   isj  our  knowledge  of  human   nature 

from 
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from  experience  ?  Or  why  it  is  difFerent  ? 
I  fuppofe  we  conclude  an  honeil  man  will 
not  lie  to  us,  in  the  fame  manner  as'we 
conclude  that  he  will  not  cheat  us.  As  to 
the  youthful  propenfity  to  believe,  which 
is  correified  by  experience  ;  it  feems  ob- 
vious, that  children  adopt  blindfold  all  the 
opinions,  principles,  fentiments,  and  paffions 
of  their  elders,  as  well  as  credii  their  tefti- 
mony  :  nor  is  this  more  itrange,  than  that 
a  hammer  ihould  make  an  imprellion  on 
clay. 

"  SeO:.  II.  No  man  can  have  any  other 
experience  but  his  own.  The  experience 
of  others  becomes  his  only  by  the  credit 
which  he  gives  to  their  teftimony  ;  which 
proceeds  from  his  own  experience  of  hu- 
man nature. 

"  Se£t.  III.  There  is  no  contradiction  in 
faying,  that  all  the  teftimony  which  ever 
v/as  really  given  for  any  miracle,  or  ever 
will  be  given,  is  a  fubjed:  cf  derifion ;  and 
yet  forming  a  fidtion  or  fuppofuion  of  a 
tqftimony  for  a  particular   miracle,  ft'hich 

A  a  might 
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might  not  only  merit  attention,  but  amount 
to  a  full  proof  of  it.  For  inftance,  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  fun  during  48  hours  ;  but  rea- 
fonable  men  w^ould  only  conclude  from  this 
fadl,  that  the  machine  of  the  globe  wa§  dif- 
ordered  during  the  time. 

*'  Page  28.  I  find  no  difficulty  to  explain 
mv  tneaning,  and  yet  Ihail  not  probably  do 
it  in  any  future  edition.  The  proof  againft 
a  miracle,  as  it  is  founded  on  invariable  ex- 
perience, is  of  ilvcil  Jpecies  or  kind  of  proof, 
which  is  full  and  certain  v/hen  taken  alone, 
becaufe  it  implies  no  doubt,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  all  probabilities ;  but  there  are  degrees 
of  this  fpecies,  and  when  a  weaker  proof  ib, 
oppofed  to  a  ftronger,  it  is  overcome. 

"  Page  29.  There  is  very  little  more  deli- 
cacy in  telling  a  man  he  fpeaks  nonfenfe  by 
implication  than  in  faying  fo  direftly. 

"  Seel.  IV.  Does  a  man  of  fenfe  run  after 
every  filly  tale  of  v.'itches  or  hobgoblins  or 
fairies,  and  canvafs  particularly  the  evidence? 
\  never  knew  any  one,  that  examined  and 

deliberated 
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deliberated  about  nonfenfe  who  did  not  be* 
live  it  before  the  end  of  his  inquiries. 

"  SeCi.  5.  I  wonder  the  author  does  no: 
perceive  the  reafon  why  Mr  John  Knox 
and  Mr  Alexander  Henderfofi  did  not  work 
as  many  miracles  as  their  brethren  in  other 
churches.  Miracle  working  vvas  a  Popifli 
trick,  and  difcarded  v^ith  the  other  parts  of 
that  religion.  Men  muft  have  new  and  op- 
pofite  ways  of  eftablifhing  new  and  oppofite 
follies.  The  fame  reafon  extends  to  Ma- 
homet. The  Greek,  priefts,  who  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arabia,  and  many  of 
them  in  it,  were  as  great  miracle-workers  . 
as  the  Romifh  ;  and  Mahomet  would  have 
been  laught  at  for  fo  ftale  and  fimple  a  de- 
vice. To  caft  out  devils,  and  cure  the 
blind,  vv'here  every  one  almoft  can  do  as 
much,  is  not  the  way  to  get  any  extraordi- 
nary afcendant  over  men.  I  never  read  of 
a  miracle  in  my  life,  that  was  not  meant  to 
eftablifh  fome  new  point  of  religion.  There 
are  no  miracles  wrought  in  Spain  to  prove 
the  gofpel,  but  St.  Francis  Xavier  wrought 
a  thoufand  well  attefted  ones  for  that  pur- 

poie 
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pofe  ill  the  Indies.  The  miracics  in  Spain, 
which  are  alfo  fully  and  completely  attefted, 
are  wrought  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  a  par- 
ticular crucifix  or  reliO:,  which  is  always  a 
new  point,  or,  at  leaft,  not  univerfally  re- 
ceived. 

*'  ScQ..  6.  If  a  miracle  proves  a  doctrine 
to  be  revealed  from  God,  and  confequent- 
ly  true,  a  miracle  can  never  be  wrought 
for  a  contrary  doctrine.  The  fads  are  there- 
fore as  incompatible  as  the  doctrines. 

"  I  could  wifh  your  friend  had  not  deno- 
jTiinated  me  an  infidel  writer,  on  account 
of  ten  or  twelve  pages  which  feem  to  him 
to  have  that  tendency  ;  while  I  have  wrote 
fo  many  volumes  on  hiftory,  literature,  po- 
litics, trade,  morals,  which,  in  that  parti- 
cular at  leaft,  are  entirely  inoffenfive.  Is  a 
man  to  be  called  a  drunkard,  becaufe  he 
has  been  feen  fuddled  once,  in  his  life 
time  ? 

"  Having  faid  fo  much  to  your  friend,  who 

is 
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is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  man,  though 
a  little  too  zealous  for  a  philofopher ;  per- 
mit me  alfo.the  freedom  of  faying  a  word 
to  yourfelf.  Whenever  I  have  had  the  plea- 
fure  to  be  in  your  company,  if  the  difcourfe 
turned  upon  any  common  fubjed:  of  litera- 
ture or  reafoning,  I  always  parted  from  you 
both  entertained  and  inftrud:ed.  But  when 
the  converfation  was  diverted  by  you  from 
this  channel  towards  the  fubjedt  of  your  pro- 
fefTion  ;  though  I  doubt  not  but  your  in- 
tentions were  very  friendly  towards  me,  I 
own  1  never  received  the  fame  fatisfacStion : 
I  was  apt  to  be  tired,  and  you  to  be  angry. 
I  would  therefore  wifh  for  the  future, 
wherever  my  good  fortune  throws  me  in 
your  way,  that  thefe  topics  fhould  be  for- 
born  between  us.  I  have,  long  fmce,  done 
with  all  inquiries  on  fuch  fubjeds,  and  am 
become  incapable  of  inftrudion  ;  though  I 
own  no  one  is  more  capable  of  conveying 
it  than  yourfelf. 

"  After  having  given  you  the  liberty  of 

com- 
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communicating  to  your  friend  what  part 
of  this  letter  you  think  proper,  I  remain, 
Sir, 
Your  moft  obedient 

humble  fervant, 

DAVID  HUME*. 

In 

*  The  following  letter  was  fent  by  Mr  HumE  to  the 
Author  of  the  Delineation  of  the  Nature  and  Obligation  of 
Morality. 
«  S  I  R, 

"  When  I  write  you,  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  ad- 
dreffing  myfelf  j  I  only  know  he  is  one  who  has  done 
me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  and  to  whofe  civilities  I  am 
obliged.  If  we  be  ftrangers,  I  beg  v^  may  be  acquaint- 
ed as  foon  as  you  think  proper  to  <lifcover  yourfelf ;  if 
we  be  acquainted  already,  I  beg  we  may  be  friends ;  If 
friends,  I  beg  we  may  be  more  fo.  Our  connexion 
with  each  other,  as  men  of  letters,  is  greater  than  our 
difference  as  adhering  to  different  fedts  or  fyftems.  Let 
us  revive  the  happy  times,  when  Atticus  and  Caffius 
the  Epicureans,  Cicero  the  Academic,  and  Brutus  the 
Stoic,  could,  all  of  them,  live  in  unrel'erved  friendihip 
together,  and  were  infenflble  to  all  thofe  diflinftions, 
except  fo  far  as  they  furnifhed  agreeable  matter  to  dif- 
courfe  and  converfation.  Perhaps  you  are  a  young  man, 
and  being  full  of  thofe  fublime  ideas,  which  you  have 
fo  well  expreft,  think  there  can  be  no  virtue  upon  a; 
more  confined  fyftem.  I  am  not  an  old  one  ;  but  be- 
ing 
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III  the  year  1762,  Mr  Hume  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Dr  Campbell,  which  does 
much  honour  to  the  writer. 

"  Dear 

lag  of  a  cool  temperament,  have  always  found,  that 
more  fimple  views  were  fufficient  to  make  me  a£l  in  a 
reafonable  manner ;  fjjtps,  xxt  fAifAvyis-M  xvitth?  j  in  this 
faith  have  I  lived,  and  hope  to  die. 

"  Your  civilities  to  me  fo  much  over-balance  your  fe- 
verities,  that  I  fliould  be  ungrateful  to  take  notice  of 
fome  expreffions,  which,  in  the  heat  of  compofition, 
have  dropt  from  your  pen.  I  muft  only  complain  of 
you  a  little  for  afcribing  to  me  the  fentiments  which  I 
had  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sceptic  in  the  Dialogue. 
I  have  furely  endeavoured  to  refute  the  Sceptic  with  all 
the  force  of  which  I  am  mafter  •,  and  my  refutation 
muft  be  allowed  fincere,  becaufe  drawn  from  the 
capital  principles  of  my  fyftem.  But  you  impute  to  rac 
both  the  fentiments  of  the  Sceptic  and  the  fentiments 
of  his  antagonift,  which  I  can  never  admit  of.  In  every 
Dialogue,  no  more  than  one  perfon  can  be  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  the  author. 

"  Your  feverity  on  one  head,  that  of  Chaftlty,  is  Co 
great^  and  I  am  fo  little  conlcious  of  having  given  any 
juft  occafion  to  it,  that  it  has  afforded  me  a  hint  to  form 
a  conjedure,  perhaps  ill  grounded,  concerning  your 
perfon 

«  I 
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"  Dear  Sir,  Edin,  Jan,  7.  1762. 

"  It  has  fo  feldom  happened  that 
controverfies  in  philofophy,  much  more  in 
theology,  have  been  carried  on  without  pro- 
ducing a  perfonal  quarrel  between  the  par- 
ties, that  I  muft  regard  my  prefent  fituation 
as  fomewhat  extraordinary,  who  Have  rea- 

fon 

«'  I  hope  to  fleal  a  little  leifure  from  my  other  occupa- 
tions, in  order  to  defend  my  philofophy  againft  your 
attacks.  If  I  have  occafiion  to  give  a  new  edition  of 
the  work,  which  you  have  honoured  with  anfwer,.  I 
Ihall  make  great  advantage  of  your  remarks,  and  hope 
to  obviate  fome  of  your  criticifms. 

"  Your  ftyle  is  elegant,  and  full  of  agreeable  imagery. 
In  fome  few  places,  it  does  not  fully  come  up  to  my 
jdeas  of  purity  and  correclnefs.  I  fuppofe  mine  falls 
ilill  further  fliort  of  your  ideas.  In  this  refpe<Sl:,  we 
may  certainly  be  of  ufe  to  each  other.  "With  regard  to 
our  Philofophical  fyftems,  I  fuppofe  we  are  both  fo  fixt, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  any  converfions  betwixt  us  ; 
and  for  my  part,  I  doubt  not  but  we  fhall  both  do  as 
well  to  remain  as  we  are. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
With  great  regard. 

Your  moft  obliged 
Edln.  i^th  March  humble  fervant, 

1753.  "  David  Hume." 
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fon  to  give  you  thanks  for  the  civil  and  ob- 
liging manner  in  which  you  have  condudt- 
ed  the  difpute  again  ft  me,  on  fo  interefting 
a  fubjedt  as  that  of  miracles.  Any  little 
fymptoms  of  vehemence,  of  which  I  for- 
merly ufed  the  freedom  to  complain,  when 
you  favoured  me  with  a  fight  of  the  ma- 
nufcript,  are  either  removed  or  explained 
away,  or  atoned  for  by  civilities  which  are 
far  beyond  what  I  have  any  title  to  pretend 
to.  It  will  be  natural  for  you  to  imagine, 
that  I  will  fall  upon  fome  fliift  to  evade  the 
force  of  your  arguments,  and  to  retain  my 
former  opinion  in  the  point  controverted 
between  us  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  for  me  nor 
to  fee  the  ingenuity  of  your  performance, 
and  the  great  learning  which  you  have  dif- 
played  againft  me. 

*'  I  confider  myfelf  as  very  much  Iionour- 
ed.  in  being  thought  worthy  of  an  anfwer 
by  a  perfon  of  fo  much  merit ;  and,  as  I 
find  tliat  the  public  does  you  juftice,  with 
regard  to  the  ingenuity  and  good  compoii- 
tion  of  your  piece,  I  hope  you  will  have 
^o  reafon  to  repent  engaging  with  an  anta- 
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gonift,  whom  perhaps,  in  Ar'K^nefs,'  you 
might  have  ventured  to  negled.  I  own  to 
you  that  I  never  felt  fo  violent  ?,n  Inclina- 
tion to  defend  mylcl-f  ^s  at  prefent,  when  I 
am  thus  fairly  challenged  by  you,  and  I 
think  I  could  find  fomething  fpecious  at 
Jeaft  to  urge  in  my  defence  ;  but,  as  I  had 
fixed  a  reiolution,  in  the  be;rinnino-  of  mv 
life,  always  to  leave  the  public  to  judge  be- 
tween my  adverfaries  and  me,  without  mak- 
ing any  reply,  I  muft  adhere  inviolably  to 
this  refolution,  otherwife  my  fdence  on  any 
future  occrifion  would  be  conflrucd  to  be 
an  inability  to  anfwer,  and  would  be  matter 
of  triumph  againll  m.e. 

"  It  may  perhaps  amufe  you  to  le4rn  th^ 
firft  hint  which  fuggeiled  to  me  that  argu- 
ment which  you  have  fo  ftrcnuoufly, attack- 
ed. I  was  walking  in  the  cloyfters  of  the 
Jefuits  College  of  La  Fleche,  a  town  in 
which  I  paffed  two  years  of  my  youth,  and 
w^as  engaged  in  a  converfation  with  a  Jefuit 
of  fome  parts  and  learning,  who  was  relating 
to  me,  and  urging  fome  nonfenfical  miracle' 
performed  lately  in  their  Convent,  when  I 

vas 
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was  tempted  to  difpiite  aglinft  niin  ;  and,  as 
iny  head  was  full  of  the  topics  of  my  Treatife 
of  Kiiman  Nature,  which  I  was  at  that  time 
compofing,  this  argument  immediately  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  I  thought  it  very  much 
gravelled  my  companion ;  but  at  laft  he  oh- 
ferved  to  me,  that  it  was  impolTible  for  that 
argumeni:  to  /have  any  folidity,  becaufe  ic 
operated  equally  againll;  the  Goipel  as  the 
Catholic  miracles  ;  Vv^hich  o!)fervatioia  I 
thought  proper  to  admit  as  a  fufEcient  an^- 
fwer.  I  believe  you  Vv-iii  allow  that  the 
freedom  at  lead  of  this  reafoning  makes  ic 
fomewhat  extraordinary  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  a  Convent  of  Jefuits,  thougli 
perhaps  you  may  think  that  the  fophiftry  of 
it  favours  plainly  of  the  plae^  of  its  birth." 

In  the  year  1762,  Mr  Hume  attached 
himfelf  to  the  celebrated  Roud'eau,  vv^hen 
the  latter  was  about  to  be  imprifoned,  by 
an  arret  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  for  pub* 
liiliing  his  famous  romance  called  Emile^ 
Mr  liume  was  then  in  Edinburgh.  A  per- 
fon,  as  he  fays,  of  merit,  but  Vv^hofe  name 
he  does  not  mention,  wrote  him  from  Paris, 

that 
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that  M.  Roufieau  intended  to  come  to  Bri- 
tain to  procure  an  afvlum  from  perfecution 
in  a  land  where  freedom  reigns,  and  genius 
and  literature  of  every  fpecics  arc  eminent- 
ly encouraged.  M.  RouiTeaii,  at  the  fame 
time,  a&ed  Mr  Hume's  patronage  and  re- 
ecmm.endation  when  he  fliould  arrive  in 
London.  Mr  Hume,  accordingly,  wrote 
to  fevcrai  of  his  friends  in  London,  in  far- 
vour  of  this  famous  exile  ;  and  likewife 
wrote  to  himfelf,  affuring  him  of  his  zeal 
and  ftrong  defire  of  doing  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  ferve  him.  Mr  Hume,  at  the 
fame  time,  folicited  Roufleau  to  come  to 
Edinburgh,  and  offered  him  a  fecure  retreat 
in  his  own  houfe  as  long  as  he  fhould  chufe. 
Mr  Hume's  principal  motives  for  making 
this  ofler  were  the  celebrity  of  Rouffeau's 
genius  and  talents,  and  particularly  the  per- 
fecution he  fuiTered  from  the  bigots  of  his 
own  country,  joined  to  the  v/eak  and  de- 
ceafed  ftate  of  his  body,  occafioned  by  the 
pafling  of  blood  through  his  urethra.  This 
diforder,  like  moll  chronical  diftempers, 
rendered  his  mind  peevifli,  and,  of  courfe, 
made  his  temper  and  his  adions  frequently 

bizarre 
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bizarre  and  difagreeable,  efpecially  to  ftran- 
gers.  Mr  Hume  feems,  in  fome  parts  of 
the  controverfy,  not  to  have  made  fuiEcient 
allowance  for  the  weak  and  painful  condi- 
tion of  his  antagonift's  body.  Pain,  when 
long  continued,  not  only  induces  general 
debility,  but  frets  and  difturbs  the  mind, 
and  makes  it  fufpicious  and  impatient.  This 
circumllance,  it  is  probable,  was  the  princi- 
pal caufe  of  the  rupture  that  happened  be- 
tween thefe  two  learned  and  moll  ingenious 
men.  Mr  Hume,  however,  through  the 
whole  controverfy,  treats  M.  Roufleau  with 
humanity  and  reiped:.  He,  indeed,  defends 
himfelf  (trenuoufly  againlt  the  calumnies 
and  infmuations  of  his  illuftrious  opponent ; 
and  he  was  fully  entitled  to  do  fo. 

At  the  infligation  of  Mr  Hume,  RoufTeaii 
arrived  in  England  in  Spring  1766  ;  and 
Mr  Hume  procured  a  plealant  reiuience  for 
him  in  a  country  houfe  belonging  to  Mr 
Davenport,  a  gentleman  diftinguiihed  by 
his  birth,  by  his  fortune,  and  by  his  merit. 
This  villa  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Der- 
by, and  is  called  Wooton,    As  loon  as  Rouf- 

feau 
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feau  arrived  at  Wooton,  he  was  charnlec! 
with  the  fituatlon  of  the  place,  as  well  a$ 
with  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  wrote  Mr 
Hume,  in  the  moll  polite  and  grateful 
terms,  how  much  he  efteemed  his  friend- 
{hip  and  patronage. 

When  on  their  route  to  Britain,  one  even- 
ing at  Calais,  ivlr  Hume   aiked    Roufleau, 
if  he  would  accept  a  penfion  from  the  King 
of  Britain,  provided  it  fhould  be  obtained  ? 
Roufleau  replied,  that  he  found  fome  diixi* 
culty  in  anfwering  the   queftion  ;  but  that 
he  would  refer  the  affair  to  Lord  Marlliall, 
who  was  a  great  friend  to  Rouifeau.     En- 
couraged by  this  refponfe,   Mr  Hume,   as 
foon  as  he  arrived  in  London,   applied   to 
General  Conway,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
and  likewile  to  General  Graeme,  Secretary 
and  Chamberlain   to  the  Queen,  afking   a 
penfion   to    Roufleau,  which    was    readily 
granted,   on   tiie  fole  condition  tliat  rhe  af-^ 
fair  Ihould  be  kept  fecret.      This  condition 
was  highly  agreeable  to  Roufi^eau,  who  lov- 
ed to  conceal  luch  favours   as   he   occafion- 
ally  received,  and  particularly  in  what  re- 
lated to  money-matters,  becaufe  lie  thought 

they 
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they  degraded  that  fpirlt  of  independency 
which  he  always,  at  ieaft,  pretended  to  poC- 
fefs.  But  Mr  Hume  had,  for  fome  time, 
anxiouily  attended  to  the  eafe  and  intereil 
of  M.  Rouffeau,  who  continually  complain- 
ed both  of  bodily  pain  and  of  poverty,  dif- 
covered  wit]\  alloniihment,  that  the  laft 
complaint  of  extreme  poverty  was  falfe. 
He  employed  tliis  lait  artifice  (for  the  nrft 
was  no  artifice),  Mr  Hume  remarks,  to  ren- 
der himfclf,  as  a  man  of  genius,  more  inte- 
refting,  and  to  excite  the  compaffion  of  the 
public. 

The  time  which  Pvir  Hume  fpent  with 
M.  Rouffcau  gradually  enabled  him  to  un- 
fold his  real  character.  1  at  laft  perceived, 
fays  he,  with  infmite  pain,  that  this  inge- 
nious man  was  born  for  tumult  and  ftorms; 
but,  as  Mr  Hume  had  done  every  thinr  to 
accommodate  Roufleau,  and  to  render  his 
fituation  comfortable,  lie  never  dreamed 
tliat  he  himfelf  was  to  become  a  victim  of 
his  rage  and  peevifhnefs.  The  origin  of 
the  rupture  between  thefe  two  great  men 
took  its  rife  from  a  ridiculous  circumilance. 

Mr 
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Mr  Horace  Walpole,  who,  it  would  appear, 
was  no  great  friend  to  Roufleau,  wrote  a 
letter,  under  the  fiditious  defignation  of 
Frederic  King  of  Pniffla^  inviting  him  to 
come  and  refide  in  his  Court  at  Berlin.  Of 
this  affair  Mr  Hume  had  no  knowledge. 
But  RoufTeau,  from  what  circumftances  it 
is  difficult  to  conjedure,  imagined  that  Mr 
Hume  had  written  and  circulated  that  letter 
with  a  view  to  perplex  and  burlefque  him. 
Mr  Hume,  in  this  more  than  foolifli  affair, 
excufes  Mr  Walpole  by  calling  it  an  inno- 
cent plaifantcrie.  But,  when  the  genius,  the 
temper^  and  the  difeafed  ftate  of  RouiTeau's 
body  are  confidered,  inftead  of  a  plaifantc- 
rie^ it  was  a  dired:  cruelty^  and  had,  by  a 
natural  miftake,  the  unhappy  eiTedl  of  con- 
verting two  cordial  and  celebrated  friends 
into  mortal  enemies. 

IM.  Rouiieau,  though  Mr  Hume  procur- 
ed him  a  grant  of  a  penfion  from  his  Ma- 
jeily,  accuated  by  fome  Vv-himfical  ideas  of 
independency,  and  a  notion  that  his  bed 
friend  meant  to  betray  him,  refufed  to  ac- 
cept of  it.     Mr  Hume,  by  friendly  letters, 

prelTed 
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l^reiTed  RoufTeaii  to  accept  of  the  penfion  ; 
but  the  latter  obflinately  perfifted  in  his  de- 
nial, and  even  reproached  Mr  Hume,  in 
terms  the  moft  indecent,  for  fo  fucccfs'ful- 
\y  endeavouring  to  ferve  him,  and  to  ren- 
der his  circumftances  eafy  for  life. 

The  fuppofititious  letter,  written  in  the 
'name  of  the  King  of  Pruffia,  after  copies 
«f  it  had  been  circulated  over  Europe,  v^^as 
'at  Lift  publilhed  in  the  St  J^ames^s  C'hro?ikle. 
It  was  in  that  News-paper  whicli  Rouffeau 
firfl:  faw  this  imprudent  and  ill-judged  pro- 
du<flion.  M.  Pvouin^au  immediately  wrote 
to  the  Editors  of  the  St  James's  Chronicle 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  impofture,  and 
indiredly  infmuating  that  the  pretended  let- 
ter was  compofcd  by  Mr  Hume.  When 
Mr  Hume  leartit  tliat  he  was  fufpe^ed  by 
M.  RouiTeau  to  be  tlie  author  and  publiiher 
of  this  letter,  it  gave  him  much  uneafinefs. 
Mr  Elum.e  remarks,  that,  after  the  great 
attention  and  beneficent  fervlces  he  had,  with 
imremitting  perfeverance,  bellowed  ort  M. 
Roufi'eau,  he  was  fuddenly  become  the  ob- 
ject of  his  refentment  and  obloquy,  upon 

C  c  iio 
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no  Other  foundation  than  a  foolifli  and  even 
iibfurd  fufpiclon.  Mr  Hume,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  unhappy  affair,  continued  to  pro- 
tedl;  and  cherifli  Roufleau  by  friendly  let- 
ters as  ^vell  as  by  good  offices.  But,  fooR 
afterwards,  Roufleau  threw  off  every  mafk, 
and  accufed  Mr  Hume  openly  as  a  traitor- 
ous enemy,  without  afligning  any  reafons 
but  what  were  evidently  capricious,  frivo- 
lous, and  contemptible.  I  ihall  mention 
one  example  only.  The  firfl  night  after 
thefe  two  remarkable  men  left  Paris,  in 
their  way  to  Britain,  they  both  flept  in  the 
fame  chamber.  M.  Roufleau,  in  the  laft 
letter  he  ever  wrote  to  Mr  Hume,  which 
is  of  an  enormous  length,  fays,  that  dur- 
inc;  the  nighty  Mr  Hume,  feveral  times,  cal- 
led out,  with  unufual  vehemence,  J'e  iiejis 
y.  y.  Roujfeau.  He,  however,  acknow- 
ledp'es,  that  he  knew  not  w^hether  Mr  Hume 
was  fleeping  or  waking.  The  exprefTion,  in 
the  French  language,  is  ftrong;  but,  like  many 
verbs,  ienlr  is  frequently  ufed  in  very  dif- 
ferent and  even  oppofite  fenfes.  RoufTeau 
interpreted  the  exprefTion  thus :  /  have 
Roujfeau  in  my  pojfejfion^  or,  I  hold  him  f aft. 

Every 
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Every  time  thefe  words  were  repeated, 
RoulTeau  tells  iis  that  he  trembled  with  ter- 
ror. This  and  fome  fimilar  infignificant 
circumftances  gave  rife  to  a  complete  rup»- 
ture  between  thofe  too  great  men. 

When  the  periodical  paper  called  the 
Edhiburgh  Maga%ine  and  Review  was  pub- 
lifhing  in  the  year  1773,  the  late  P.ev.  Dr 
Henry,  then  one  of  the  minilters  of  this 
city,  a  moil  laborious  clergyman,  as  well 
as  a  facetious  and  good-humoured  compani- 
on, brought  forth  the  fecond  volume  of  his 
Hijiory  of  Great  Britain.  Dr  Henry,  it  was 
faid,  applied,  in  the  moft  earneil  manner, 
to  Mr  Hume  to  give  an  acjiount  pf  that  vo- 
lume in  the  Reviev/,  to  which  Mr  Hume 
gave  his  aflent.  When  the  manufcript  ap- 
peared, after  reading  it,  the  praises  appeared 
to  be  fo  high-ftrained,  that  the  Reviewers,  in 
my  prefence,  agreed  that  Mr  Hume's  ac- 
count was  meaiit  as  a  burlelque  upon  the  au- 
th-or.  It  was,  therefore,  committed  to  the  far- 
ther coniideration  of -one  of  their  number, 
who  ftill  continued  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion, 
and,  accordingly,  raifed   the  encomiums  fo 
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high,  that  no  perron  could  miftake  the  fup- 
pofed  meaning  of  the  wiher.  The  types 
of  the  Manufcript,  in  this  laft  form,  Vv^ere 
compofcd,  and  proof-Iheets  fent  to  Mu 
.  Hume  for  his  perufal  and  corretlions.  To 
the  ailonifhment  of  the  Reviewers,  Mr 
Hume  wrote  them  an  angry  letter,  com- 
pLiining,  in  the  highefl  terms,  of  the  free- 
doms tliey  had  ufed  with  his  manufcript, 
and  declaring  that  in  the  account  he  hai,l 
given  of  Dr  Henry's  Hiftory,  he  was  per- 
fedly  fnicere.  Upon  which,  Mr  Hume's 
review  was  cancelled,  and  another  was 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Society,  con- 
demning the  book  in  terms  perhaps  too  fe- 
vere  ;  fo  that  Mr  Hume's  intention  of  ferv- 
ing  Dr  Henry  was  not  only  abortive,  but 
produced  an  oppofite  efiecl. 

Another  circumftance  in  the  life  of  Mi- 
Hume  muft  not  he  omitted.  When  a 
youijg  man,  he  applied  to  be  made  Profcf- 
for  cf  Moral  rhilo/ophy  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Edinburgh,  The  Scottilh  clergy  took 
an  alarm,  lliey  reprefented  that  Mr  Hume, 
in  his  principles,  was  an  Athcijl^  or  at  leafl 
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a  Delft  \  and,  confeqiiently,  that  he  was 
very  ill-qualified  to  teach  morals  to  youth 
in  a  Chriftian  country.  Their  remonftran- 
ces  were  effectual ;  and  Mr  Hume's  appli- 
cation was  rejected.  From  that  moment, 
as  was  natural,  he  conceived  a  rooted  anti- 
pathy to  the  generality  of  Sgo?tilh  clergy- 
men. This  antipathy  was  not,  however,, 
indiicriminate  ;  for  he  was  in  intimate  ha- 
bits of  friendfhip  and  fociality  with  feveral 
of  the  minifters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
as  the  celebrated  Dr  Robertfon,  Dr  Blair, 
Dr  Wallace,  Mr  Jardine,  Dr  Wi(hart,  Dr 
Dryfdale,  Mr  Home,  the  author  of  the  in- 
gejiious  and  popular  tragedy  of  Douglas^ 
and  many  others.  Thefe  reverend  and 
iearned  gentlemen,  however  much  ihey 
differed  from  Mr  Hume  in  religious  or 
philolbphical  opinions,  w^ere  fully  fenfible 
of  his  Genius  as  an  Author,  and  of  his 
Worth  as  a  Man. 

I  flitall  mention  i^nother  anecdote.— —One 
fummer  evening,  I  went  to  fup  with  Lord 
Karnes,  Soon  after,  Dr  John  Warden,  a 
worthy,  a  reTpedable,  and  an  ufeful  ciergy- 

maa 
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man  of  this  City,  came  to  Lord  Karnes's 
houfe  with  the  fame  intention.  Lord  Karnes 
was  then  didating  to  his  clerk.  When 
his  Lordfhip  had  finifhed,  he  led  us  to  a 
drawing  room,  which  was  fituated  to  the 
north,  becaufe  the  night  was  remarkably 
warm.  Here  vie  had  converfed  for  fome 
time,  when  Mr  Hume  joined  the  party. 
The  converfation  went  on  in  the  moft  a- 
greeable  manner.  A  fermon  had  juft  been 
publifhed  by  a  Mr  Edwards  with  the  ftrange 
title  of  the  Ufejidnefs  of  Sin.  Dr  Warden 
told  us,  that  he  had  read  this  fermon.  Mr 
Hume  repeated  the  words :  The  Ufefidnefs 
of  Sin  I  1  fuppofe,  fays  he,  Mr  Edwards 
adopts  the  fyftem  of  Leibnitz,  that  all  is  for 
the  bejt ;  biit^  added  he,  with  his  ufual  keen- 
nefs  of  eye  and  forcible  manner  of  expref- 
fion,  What  the  Devil  does  the  fellow  make 
of  hell  and  damnation  ?  Upon  Mr  Hume's 
pronouncing  thefe  words,  for  what  reafon 
I  could  never  conje6lure,  Dr  Warden  took 
his  hat  and  left  the  room.  Lord  Kames 
followed  him,  and  preffed  him  with  anxiety 
to  return,  but  he  obftinately  refufed. 

After 
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After  a  very  tedious  illnefs,  Mr  Hume 
expired  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  day  of 
Auguft  1776,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 
— Some  particulars  relating  to  his  death  I 
have  already  given  to  my  Readers  in  the 
letters  of  Dr  Black  to  Dr  Smith  on  that  oc- 
cafion. 

Some  time  after  Mr  Hume's  death,  two 
Eflays,  afcribed  to  him,  were  publifhed  at 
London ;  the  one  on  Suicide^  and  the  other 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Thefe  ef- 
fays,  from  the  mode  of  writing  and  of  rea- 
foning,  appear  evidently  to  be  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Mr  Hume.  I  once  intended, 
in  this  life  of  Mr  Hume  to  give  an  abridg- 
ed view  cf  the  arguments  in  thefe  two  in- 
genious and  plijufible  Eflays.  But,  after 
more  mature  refledion,  as  I  confidered  the 
fophiftry  of  the  reafoning,  and  the  injurious 
efFe(3"s  it  might  have  on  focieiy ;  and  as  an 
abridgement  of  them  would  only  be  another 
mode  of  adminiftering  the  poifon  they  con- 
tain, I  fhall  now  relinquifli  that  part  of  my 
fuhje£i:,  and  conclude  with  a  few  general 
remarks. 

Upon 
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Upon  tlie  whole,  Mr  Hume  was  one  c^ 
thofe  extraordinary  charad;ers  which  fome- 
times,  but  rarely,  appear,  like  luminous  me- 
teors, in  almoft  every  civilized  country  in 
Europe.  For  elegance  of  compofition,  for 
dexterous  and  forcible  reafoning,  for  good 
humour  and  pleafantry  in  convcrfation,  and 
for  uniformity  of  temper  and  condud:,  he 
was  not  to  be  excelled.  Before  his  death, 
Mr  Hume  had  written  his  lail  vrill,  in 
which,  befide  other  appointments,  he  allot- 
ted a  certain  fum  for  building  his  tomb^ 
v/hich  he  ordered  to  be  created  in  the  Gal- 
lon burying-ground,  which  is  fituated  on  a 
pretty  high  hill  almoft  within  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  Like  himfelf,  his  tomb  is  built 
of  malTy  but  unadorned  ftones,  with  this 
fimple  infcription,  David  Kume,  Esq^ 
After  the  tomb  was  finiflied,  one  fummer 
day,  I  was  fauntering  on  the  Caltoiihill,  in 
company  v.'ith  the  late  well-known  Dr  Gil- 
bert Stuart,  and  Dr  John  Brovvm,  author  of 
what  is  called  the  Browno?iiafi  S^Jltm  of 
Fhyfic.  Dr  Brov^rn,  who  was  a  man  of 
rough  and  coarfe  manners,  obferved  to  a 
mafon,  who  wa§  hewing  a  pavement  ftone, 

"  Friend," 
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*'  Friend,"  faid  he,  "  this  is  a  ftrong  and 
mafly  building  ;  but  how  do  you  think  the 
honeft  gentleman  can  get  out  at  the  refur- 
redion  ?"  The  mafon  arclily  replied,  "  Sir, 
I  have  fecured  that  point ;  for  1  have  put 
the  kev  mider  the  doorT 
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Adam  Smith  was  born  of  very  refped- 
able  parents  at  Kirkcaldy,  a  town  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  on  the  5th  day  of  June 
1723.  During  infancy,  his  conftitution 
was  feeble  and  fickly.  AVhen  about  three 
Years  of  age,  a  finguiar  accident  happened 
to  liim.  When  amufing  himfelf  one  day 
alone  at  the  door  of  his  uncle  Mr  Douglas's 
houfe,  at  Scrathenry,  he  was  (Iclen  and  car- 
ried off  by  a  gang  of  vagrants,  known  in 
Scotland  by  the  appellation  oi  tinkers.  His 
uncle,  with  fome  affiftants,  purfued  the  ban- 
ditti, and   overtook   thera  in  Lefiie-wood. 

Thus 
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Thus  was  young  Smith  refcued  from  obfcu- 
rity,  who  was  deftined  afterwards  to  enlight- 
en the  world  by  his  teaching,  as  well  as  by 
his  ingenious  and  learned  compofitions.  Mr 
Smith,  very  early  in  youth,  attracted  notice 
by  his  keen  application  to  (ludy,  and  by  an 
uncommonly  retentive  memory.  Among  his 
companions,  though  he  was  prevented  from 
fliarins:  their  more  adive  cxercifes,  yet  his 
good  humor.r  and  placid  manners  prociu'ed 
from  them  the  moft  affedionate  attachment. 
Even  at  that  period  of  life,  he  had  ccntrad- 
ed  forae  innocent  habits  v^^hich  never  de- 
parted from  him.  When  alone,  he  often 
,  fpoke  aloud  to  himfeif  as  he  proceeded  along 
the  ftreets.  He  was  frequently  abfent^  as 
it  is  termed,  or  inattentive  to  the  conver- 
iation  w^hich  was  going  en  while  in  com- 
pany. 

In  the  year  1737*  he  was  fent  from  the 
gramnjar  fchool  of  Kirkcaldy  to  the  Uni- 
yerfity  of  Glafgow,' where  he  continued  at 
his  ftudies  till  the  year  1740,  when  he 
v/ent  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  as  an  exhi- 
bitioner.    After  refiding  at  Oxford  ievefi 

years. 
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years,  he  returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  where  he 
lived  two  years  with  his  mother.     Here  he 
engaged  in  ftudy  with  his  ufual  ardour,  but 
had  not  yet  determined  what  plan  of  life  or 
profeffion  he  was  to  follow.     His  relations, 
had  originally  intended  him  for  the  Church 
of  England,   and,   with  that  view,   he  had 
been  fent  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  but 
not  relilhing  ecclefiaftical  employments,  he 
confulted  his  own  inclination  in  preference 
to   that   of  his  friends ;   and,  in  the   year 
1748,  read  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres,   under  the   particular  patronage  of 
the  late  moft  ingenious,   friendly,  and  pa- 
triotic Lord   Kamts.      Mr  Smith,   in   the 
year  1751,  was  called  to  the  ProfeiTorihip 
of  Logic   in   the   Univerfity   of  Glafgow, 
where  he   continued   to  teach  for  thirteen 
years.     In  the  exercife  of  this  profeffion,  he 
foon  perceived  that  his  f)upils  could  derive 
little  or  no  advantage  from  the  ancient  lo- 
gic and  metaphylics  of  the  fchools.      He;, 
therefore,  gave  enough  to  gratify  the  curio- 
fity   of  his  pupils  on   thefe   fubje<51:s,  and 
fpent  the  rell  of  the  courfe  in  delivering  a 
fyftem  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres. 
'  .   '  Mr 
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Mr  Smith  was  afterwards  j-emoved  iron^ 
the  Logic  clafs,  and  appointed  Profeffor  of 
Morals  in  the  fame  Univerfity.  He  divid- 
ed his  coiirfe  of  lectures  into  four  branches'? 
I.  Natural  Theology ;  in  which  he  confider* 
cd  the  proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God,  and  the  general  principles  of  reli- 
gion. II.  Ethics,  which  conP.fted  chiefly 
of  the  ideas  which  he  afterwards  publiiLed 
in  his  ingenious  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments. III.  That  branch  of  morality  whi-ch 
relates  to  juftice.  IV.  He  concluded  his 
le^ures  with  an  examination  of  thofe  poli- 
tical arrangements  which  are  founded,  not 
Vi^^oxi  jujilce  ftridly  fo  called,  but  upon  ex- 
pediency^  and  are  calculated  |:o  augment  the 
riches  and  the  profpeiity  of  a  ilate.  In  this 
branch  of  his  i'ubjed:,  he  gave  a  view  of 
thbfe  political  inftirutions  which  relate  to 
comnrerce,  to  finances,  and  to  the  affairs  ot 
the  church  and  of  the  military.  In  his 
lectures,  iie  delivered  the  fubftance  ot  tha,t 
juftly  celebrated  work,  intituled,  An  Liqui- 
ry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth 
cf  Nations.  Thefe  ledtures  he  delivered  al- 
moft  without  the  aid  gf  wiitiag  or  reading. 

Ili« 
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IHis  mode  of  elocution  was  always  plain 
and  unafFeded.  But,  upon  any  favourite 
or  interefting  topics,  his  manner  vv^as  high- 
ly animated,  and  his  expreflion  fluent^ 
unembarrafTed,  and  fuch  as  commanded  at- 
tention. His  great  reputation  as  a  ProfeiTor, 
joined  to  his  e:;tenfive  erudition  and  gentle 
and  affedionate  manners,  brought  a  mul- 
titude of  ftudents,  from  a  gi'eat  diftance,  to 
the  Univerfity. 

I  fliall  now  give  a  fliort  account   of  the 
writings  of  this  illuiirious  author. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  M^ 
Smith  publifhed  his  Jheory  of  Mo?~al  Senti- 
ments, it  underwent  fix  editions  before 
the  author's  death,  w^hich  happened  in  the 
month  of  July  1790.  it  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  Mr  Sn:ilth'8  Theory,  that  the 
aaions  of  other  men  are  the  primary  ob- 
j&ds  of  our  moral  perceptions  ;  and  that 
the  judgments  we  form  with  regard  to  our 
own  condua:  are  only  applications  to  our- 
lehTs  of  thefe  opinions  we  have  previoufly 
entertained  concerning  the  condudl  of  o^ 
fliers.     lie  diviiles  this  work  into  two  parts.' 
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The  firft  contains  an  explanation  how  we 
learn  to  judge  concerning  the  behaviour  of 
thofe  with  whom  we  aflbciate ;  and  the  laft, 
in  what  manner  we  acquire  a  fenfe  of  duty 
by  the  application  of  thefe  judgments  to 
ourfelves.  With  refpe£t  to  our  own  con- 
dud:,  and  that  of  others,  Our  moral  judg- 
ments   contain   two    feparate    perceptions : 

I.  The  perception  of  right  and  of  wrong. 

II.  The  perception  of  propriety  or  impro- 
priety in  the  actions  of  other  perfons.  To 
the  word  reSlitude^  fo  generally  employed 
by  moralifts,  Mr  Smith  fubilitutes  the  term 
propriety.  His  principles  and  doctrines  on 
this  fubjed,  he  comprehends  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  propofitions. 

I.  From  our  own  experience  folely  we 
are  enabled  to  acquire  any  ideas  of  what  is 
occupying  the  mind  of  another  perfon.  By 
fuppofmg  ourfelves  in  the  fame  fituation  in 
which  any  perfon  is  placed,  and,  of  courfe^ 
thinking  how  we  fhould  be  afieded  in  the 
fame  or  fimilar  circumuances,  is  the  only 
mode  we  can  employ  of  conceiving  fuch 
ideas.     From  this  imaginary  mutation   of 

place 
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place  with  other  men,  that  intereft  we  take 
in  their  good  or  bad  fortunes  is  chiefly  de- 
rived. Mr  Smith  ekicidates  this  pofition 
by  many  well-known  fads.  "  When  we 
fee  a  ftroke  aimed,"  he  remarks,  "  and  juft 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  ano- 
ther perfon,  we  naturally  ilirink  and  draw 
back  our  own  leg  or  our  own  arm ;  aiul  when 
it  does  fall,  we  feel  it  in  fome  meafure,  and 
are  hurt  by  it  as  well  as  the  fufferer.  The 
mob,  when  they  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the 
ilack  rope,  naturally  writhe  and  twift  and 
balance  their  own  bodies,  as  they  fee  him 
do,  and  as  they  feel  that  they  themfelves 
muft  do  if  in  his  fituation."  Mr  Smith  far- 
ther remarks,  that  the  fame  thing  happens 
when  our  attention  is  excited  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  neighbour.  "  Whatever  is  the 
pailion  which  arifes  from  any  objed:  in  the 
perfon  principally  concerned,  an  analogous 
emotion  fprings  up,  at  the  thought  of  his 
fituation,  in  the  bread  of  every  attentive 
fpedator.  In  every  pafTioa  of  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  fufceptible,  the  emotions 
of  the  ]t>y-n:ander  always  correfpond  to  what, 
by  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  him.felf,  he 

E  e  imagines 
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Ines  lliould  be  the  fentlments   of  t^e 
fufTerer." 


imag 


This  principle  of  human  nature  Mr  Smith 
aiftinguifhes  by  the  epithets  oi  fympathy  or 
fellozv-feelwg, 

II.  Sympathy  between  different  perfons 
is  always  agreeable  to  both.  When  in  fitii- 
ations  which  excite  particular  paflions,  it 
is  attended  with  a  peculiar  pleafure  to  per- 
ceive that  the  fpedators  are,  by  fympathy, 
affected  in  the  fame  manner*  w^ith  our- 
felves. 

III.  When  a  fpedator  of  another  man's 

Situation  feels  himfelf  affedled  in  the  fame 

manner  as  the  principal,  he  approves  of  the 

paffion  or  affedlion    of  that   perfon  as  jufl 

and  proper.     Mr  Smith   remarks,  that   the 

exceptions  that  may  be  made  to  this  obfer- 

vation  arc  only  apparent,  and  by  no  means 

folid.     *'  A   ilranger,   for   example,"    fays 

he,  "  palfes  .by  us  in  the  ftreet  with  all  the 

marks  of  the  deepeft  afiflidion  ;  and  we  are 

immediately  told,  that  he  has  juft  received 

the 
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th€  news  of  the  death  of  his  father.  It  is 
impoflible  that,  in  this  cafe,  we  fliould  not 
approve  of  his  grief ;  yet  it  may  often  hap- 
pen, without  any  defed:  of  humanity  on 
our  part,  that,  fo  far  from  entering  into  the 
violence  of  his  forrow,  we  fhould  Icarce 
conceive  the  firft  movements  of  concern 
upon  his  account.  We  have  learned,  how- 
ever, from  experience,  that  fuch  a  misfor- 
tune naturally  excites  fuch  a  degree  of  for- 
row ;  and  we  know  that,  if  we  took  time 
to  examine  his  fituation  fully  and  in  all  its 
parts,  we  fhould,  without  doubt,  moft  fin- 
cerely  fympathize  with  him.  It  is  upon 
the  confcioufnefs  of  this  conditional  fym- 
pathy  that  our  approbation  of  his  forrow 
is  founded,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
that  fympathy  does  not  aiflually  take  place ; 
and  the  general  rules  derived  from  our  pre- 
ceding experience  of  what  our  fentiments 
would  commonly  correfpond  with,  cor- 
redl  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  occa- 
lions,  the  impropriety  of  our  prefent  eind- 


tions. 


H/^ncCa 
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Hence,  by  the  propriety  of  any  paffion-, 
or  afFedion,  exhibited  by  another  perfon, 
we  are  to  underfland  its  fuitablenefs  to  the 
obje£t  by  which  it  is  excited.  We  can 
judge  of  this  fuitablenefs  folely  by  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  afFedion  with  that  which  we 
feel,  wher>  we  conceive  ourl'elves  to  be  plac- 
ed in  the  fame  circum (lances  ;  and,  upon 
the  perception  of  this  coincidence,  the  fen- 
timent  of  mo7-al  approbation  is  founded. 

IV.  Sympathetic  affedions,  though  they 
naturally  arife  in  the  mind  of  a  fpedator, 
bear  a  fmall  proportion  only,  in  degree  of 
vivacity,  to  what  is  felt  by  the  perfon  him- 
felf.  To  procure,  therefore,  the  pleaiure  of 
mutual  lympathy,  the  fpedator  is  ftimulated 
by  nature  to  raife  his  emotion,  as  nearly  as 
he  can,  to  the  fame  height  as  the  objed  it- 
felf  would  really  produce.  On  the  other 
hand,  (he.prompts  the  perfon  whofe  paiTion 
this  objed  has  excited,  to  bring  it  down  to 
a  level  with  that  of  the  ipedator. 

V.  Different  fpecies  of  virtues  are  found- 
ed upon   thefe   two   mutual   efforts.     The 

.    effort 
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effort  of  the  fpedator  to  partake  of  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  perfon   principally  concerned, 
and  to   raife   his   fympathetic  emotions  to 
the  fame  degree  as  thofe  of  the  ador,  gives 
rife  to  the  mild  and  amiable  virtues.     Upon 
the  efforts   of  the   principal  to  deprefs  his 
own  emotions,  with  a  view  to  make  them 
ccrrefpond  with  thofe  of  the  fpedator,   are 
founded  the  great  and  refpedable  virtues 
as   thofe  of  humihty,   of  lelf-govcrnrnent 
and  of  that  command  of  the  paffions  which 
fubjeds  all  our  determinations  to  what  the 
dignity,  the  honour,  and  the  propriety  of 
our  conduct,   in   the  complicated  affairs  of 
life,  require.     In  farther  illuftration  of  this 
fubjed,  Mr  Smith  treats  of  the  degrees  of 
the  different  paffions  which  are  confiitent 
with  propriety  ;  and   (liows,   that  it  is  al- 
.way*  indecent  or  decent  to  exprels  a  paflion 
llrongly,  according  as  men  are  dii'pofed  or 
not  dilpofed  to  give  it  their  fympathy.     For 
example,  it  is  improper  to  exprefs  any  paf- 
fions which  originate  from  a  par^ilcilar  con- 
dition of  the  body  ;  becauie  our  neighbour 
who  is   not  in  the  fame  condition,  cannot 
be  foppofed  to  fy mpathize  with  them.     To 

cry 
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cry  out  with  bodily  pain  is  unbecoming  ; 
becaufe  the  fympathy  of  the  fpeftator  is 
greatly  difproportioned  to  the  acutenefs  of 
the  fufFerer's  feelings. 

When  indulging  the  unfocial,  rather  hof- 
tile,  paffions  of  hatred  and  refentment,  the 
fpe^tators  fympathy  is  divided  between  the 
perfon  who  feels  the  paffion,  and  the  perfon 
who  is  its  objeiSt  :  "  We  are  concerned  for 
both,  and  our  fear  for  what  the  one  may 
fufFer  damps  our  refentment  for  what  the 
other  has  fuffered."  From  this  circumftancc 
arife  that  imperfed  manner  by  which  wc 
fympathize  with  fuch  paffions,  and,  when 
under  their  influence,  the  propriety  of  mo- 
derating their  cxpreffion  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  emotions  require.  In  all 
the  focial  and  benevolent  affections,  the  re- 
verfe  takes  place.  The  fpeclator's  fympa- 
thy with  the  perfon  who  feels  them,  coin- 
cides with  the  intereft  he  takes  in  the  per- 
fon who  is  the  obje(fl  of  them.  This  re- 
doubled fympathy  makes  thefe  afFedtions 
peculiarly  agreeable  and  refpedable. 

Mr 
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Mr  Smith  next  inquires  how  far  the 
judgments  of  men,  concerning  the  proprie- 
ty of  human  ad;ions,  are  Hable  to  be  afFecied 
by  the  profperous  or  adverfe  circumftances 
of  the  agent.  On  this  fubjed,  he  endea- 
vours to  fhew,  that,  when  no  envy  exifts, 
our  propenfity  to  fympathize  with  joy  is 
much  ftronger  than  with  that  of  forrow ; 
and,  of  courfe,  that  we  more  readily  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  mankind  when 
we  are  in  profperity  than  when  we  are  in 
adverfity.  He  derives  the  origin  of  ambi- 
tion, or  the  defire  of  fuperior  rank,  from 
the  fame  principle.  The  great  objedt  of 
ambition  is,  to  attain  that  degree-of  pre- 
eminence over  his  countrymen  or  fellow 
citizens,  which  places  him  in  a  confplcuous 
view,  and,  of  courfe,  excites  general  fym- 
pathy  and  attention,  and  beftows  on  him 
a  dominion  over  the  afFedions  of  other 
men. 

After  finifliing  the  analyfis  of  our  per- 
ception of  propriety  and  impropriety,  Mr 
Smith  proceeds  to  examine  our  fenfe  of  me- 
rit and  demerit,  which  he  derives  from  the 

fame 
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fame  fource,  not  from  our  own  chara(5lers5 
but  from  the  charaders  of  tliofe  with  whom 
we  have  intercourfc.     The  terms  propriety 
and  Impropriety^  as  formerly  remarked,  are 
meant  to  exprefs  the  luitablencfs  or  unfuita- 
blenefs  of  the  affetlion  to  the  caiife  by  which 
it  is  excited.     The  words  merit  and  demerit 
always  refer  to  the  efped  which  the  affedlion 
has  a  tendency  to  produce.    When  the  ten- 
dency of  any   affedion   is    beneficial,  the 
agent   appears   to  be  an  objed:  of  reward  ; 
when  it  has   an  oppofite  tendency,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  deferving  of  punifhment.  Gra- 
titude  and  refentment  are  the  chief  princi- 
ples  in-  human   nature  which    ftimulate  us 
to  reward  and  to  puniib.   It  muft,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  we  do  not  altogether  fym- 
pathize   with   the   gratitude  of  one  man  to 
another,  folely  becaufe  the  latter  has  been 
the  caufe  of  the  former's  good  fortune,  or 
fuccefs,  in  any  dehrable  objed,  unlefs  that 
^iaufe  has  proceeded  from  motives  of  which 
we  entirely  approve.     The  fame  remark  is 
applicable  to    our    fenfe   of  dement.     Mr 
Smith   infers,  from    thele    principles,    that 
the  only  actions  v^^hich  appear  tg  merit  re- 
ward, 
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ward,  arc  thofe  which  have  a  beneficial  ten- 
dency, and,  at  the  fame  time,  derive  their 
origin  from  benevolent  motives;  and  the  on- 
ly adions  which  feem  to  deferve  punifliment 
are  thofe  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  and  pro- 
ceed from  improper  or  fmifter  motives. 
Thefe  and  fimilar  obfervations  led  Mr  Smith 
to  anticipate  fome  inconfiderable  parts  of  the 
fecond  principal  divifion  of  his  work,  by 
a  brief  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
fenfe  of  juftice  as  applicable  to  the  condudt 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  the  fentiments 
of  remorfe,  and  of  felf-approbation. 

By  means  of  the  principle  of  fyrapathy, 
he  endeavours  to  account  for  our  fenfe  of 
jullice,  and  every  other  moral  fentiment. 
When  we  attend  folely  to  the  feelings  of 
our  own  minds,  individual  happinefs  inter- 
efts  us  more  than  that  of  all  other  human 
beings.  But  we  are  likewife  confcious,  that, 
in  this  excefTive  preference,  other  men  re- 
fufe  us  their  fympathy,  and  that  to  them 
we  appear  only  as  part  of  the  vulgar  crowd, 
in  whom  we  take  little  or  no  intereft. 
Hence,  if  we  wifh  to  procure  their  appro- 

V  f  bation 
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bation  and  fympathy,  we  fliall  find  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  confider  our  own  happincfs,  not 
in  the  light  which  it  appears  to  ourfelves, 
but  in  that  light  in  which  it  appears  to  the 
generality  of  mankind.  If  we  receive  an 
•unprovoked  injury,  we  know,  from  expe- 
rience, that  fociety  wall  fympathize  with 
our  refentment  ;  but,  if  we  hurt  the  feel- 
ings or  interefts  of  another  peri'on,  merely 
becaufe  they  (land  in  oppofition  to  our  own, 
we  inftantly  perceive  that  fociety  will  lym- 
pathize  with  his  refentment,  and  that  we 
jQiali  become  the  objedls  of  general  indig- 
nation and  contempt.  When  we  are  led  to 
negled:  thefe  confiderarions,  by  the  violence 
of  paffion,  and  to  adl  from  motives  purely 
leliifh,  we  naturally  incur  the  punidiment 
of  remorfe.  After  our  paffion  is  gratified, 
we  can  no  longer  enter  into  the  fame  mo- 
tives to  which  it  gave  rile.  We  perceive 
it  to  have  been  improper ;  we  regret  the 
eSeds  produced  by  it  ;  ;we  pity  the  fuf- 
ferer  whom  w^e  have  injured  ;  and  we  feel 
ourfelves  to  be  objedis  of  general  refentment. 
*'  Such,"  Mr  Smith  remarks,  "  is  the  na- 
ture of  that  fentiment  which  is  properly  call- 
ed rernorfe.  It  is  made  up  of  fhame  from  the 

fenfe 
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fenfe  of  the  impropriety  of  pad  corldudt  ; 
of  grief  for  the  effeds  of  it  ;  and  of  the 
dread  and  terror  of  puniihment  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  the  juftly  provoked  refent- 
ment  of  all  rational  creatures." 

The  contrary  behaviour  of  a  man  who, 
from  laudable  motives,  has  performed  a  ge- 
nerous adion,  excites  the  oppofite  fenti- 
ment  of  confcious  merit. 

Mr  Smith  finiflies  his  Theory  by  fhow- 
ing  how  we  acquire  the  fetife  of  duty^  by 
applying  to  ourfelves  the  judgments  we 
had  previoufiy  formed  concerning  the  con- 
dud  of  other  men.  He  begins  with  a 
well-known  fad,  that  wc  arc  confcious  of 
merited  praife  or  blame.  He  likewife  in- 
forms us,  that  the  great  objed  of  a  virtuous 
man  is  to  ad  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fecure 
ay/^  approbation  of  thofe  with  v^hom  he 
is  converfant,  as  well  as  with  mankind  in 
general.  Though  this  circumftance  may 
feem  to  imply  the  exiftence  of  a  moral  feel- 
ing independently  of  any  external  incite- 
ments, he  maintains,  that  our  moral  fenti- 

n^ents 
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ments  have  uniformly  a  reference  to  what 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  feelings  of  others. 
If  it  were  poffible,  he  remarks,  that  a  man 
could  arrive  at  maturity  without  having 
any  communication  with  his  own  fpecies, 
he  would  be  eq.ually  unable  to  form  any 
judgment  of  his  own  condu(St,  as  of  the 
beauty  or  deformity  of  his  countenance. 
He  allows,  however,  that  there  is  a  tribu- 
nal in  our  own  minds,  which  judges  of  all 
our  thoughts  and  adlions,  and  frequently 
deprefles  us  amidft  the  applaufes,  and  fup- 
ports  us  when  labouring  under  the  cenfures, 
of  our  fpecies.  When  young  and  unex- 
perienced, w^e  are  apt  to  indulge  the  im- 
poffible  project  of  obtaining  the  approba- 
tion and  even  the  affedion  of  every  perfon 
with  whom  we  have  any  intercourfe.  But 
We  foon  difcover  the  impoffibility  of  attain- 
ing this  defirable  end.  Gur  condudt,  though 
perfedly  equitable,  not  unfrequently  ftands 
m  oppofition  to  the  interefts  or  inclinations 
of  particular  men,  who  are  feldom  fo  can- 
did as  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  our 
motives,  or  to  perceive  that  this  condudt, 
however  difagreeable  to  them,  is  perfe<flly 

confonant 
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confonant  to  our  prefent  fituation.  To  de- 
fend ourfelves  againft  fuch  partial  judg- 
ments, we  cred  a  judge  in  our  own  breads, 
whofe  office  it  is  to  decide  every  queftion 
that  occurs  between  ourfelves  and  thofe 
with  whom  we  alToclate  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  To  accomplifh  this  falutary  end,  we 
conceive  an  imaginary,  but  impartial  fpec- 
tator  to  be  always  prefent,  and  to  witnefs 
all  our  adions  ;  of  courfe,  we  endeavour  to 
ad:  in  a  manner  which  we  think  will  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  this  fuppofed  jud^-e 
of  our  thoughts  and  of  our  conduct.    , 

Two  motives  induce  us  to  felf-examina- 
tion.  ill.  Before  we  refolve  to  adt;  and,  2d, 
After  we  have  aded.  When  about  to  ad:,thc 
force  and  precipitancy  of  the  prevailing  paf- 
fion  does  not  allow  us  to  confider  what  men 
of  candour  are  to  think  of  our  condudt. 
After  the  ad  ion  is  performed,  and  the  paf- 
fions  which  ftimulafed'  us  to  perform  it 
have  fubfided,  though  wc  fympathize  with 
the  femiments  of  the  fpeclator  much  more"^ 
coolly  than  before;  it  is,  however,  fo  irkfome 
to  difapprove  of  ourfelves,  that  we  turn  afide 

fuch 
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fuch  circuinftances  as  might  render  our 
judgment  unfavourable. — From  this  fource 
is  derived  that  felf-deceit  which  gives  rife- 
to  many  mifchiefs  and  calamities  in  this  af- 
tonifhing  world.  To  guard  againft  the  de- 
lufions  of  fell- conceit,  nature  leads  us,  from 
daily  obfervations  on  the  conduct  of  others, 
to  form  general  rules  regarding  what  ac- 
tions are  proper  to  be  performed  or  avoid- 
vCd.  Some  adtions  fhock  all  our  natural 
fentiments.  When  we  fee  other  people  af- 
fed:ed  in  a  fimilar  manner,  our  belief  in  the 
juftnefs  of  our  difapprobation  is  confirmed. 
Hence  we  conclude,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
certain  a6:ions  are  improper,  becaufe  they 
have  a  diredl  tendency  to  make  us  odious 
and  contemptible.  By  reflection,  however, 
we  endeavour  to  fix  this  rule  in  our  minds, 
with  a  view  to  correal:  the  mifreprefentations 
of  felf-love.  Men  who  indulge  the  feelings 
of  anger  and  refentment,  if  they  were  to 
obey  the  didates  of  their  pailions,  would 
confider  the  deftrudlion  of  their  fuppofed 
enemies  as  a  fmall  compenfation  for  a  tri- 
vial injury.  But  their  remarks  on  the  con-. 
du<^  of  others  have  fhewn  them  how  un- 

reafonable 
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reafonable  and  'horrid  Is  fuch  fanguinary 
revenge.  Ideas  and  experiences  of  this  kind 
eftablifh  their  authority,  check  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  paffion,  and  corred  the  motives 
fuggefted  by  feif-love.  According  to  Mr 
Smith,  a  regard  to  fuch  general  lavc'S  of 
morality  conftitutes  what  is  denominated 
Xh^Jcnfe  of  duty. 

The  whole  of  Mr  Smith's  dodrine  is 
comprehended  in  the  fev/  following  fen- 
tences :  "  When  we  approve  of  any  charac- 
ter or  adion,  the  fentiments  which  we  feel 
are  derived  from  four  different  fources. 
Firjl^  We  fympathize  vv^ith  the  motives  of 
the  agent.  Secondly^  We  enter  into  the  gra- 
titude of  thofe  w4io  receive  the  beneht  oi 
his  adions.  Thirdly^  We  obferve  that  hid 
condudt  has  been  agreeable  to  the  general 
rules  by  which  thofe  two  fympathies  gene- 
rally ad.  And,  lajily^  When  we  confider 
luch  actions  as  making  a  part  of  a  fyftem 
of  behaviour  which  tends  to  promote  the 
happinefs  either  of  the  individual  or  of  fo- 
ciety,  they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty  from 
this    utility,    not    unlike    that    which    we 

afcribe 
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afcribe  to  any  well- contrived  machine.'* 
Thefe  different  fentiments,  in  Mr  Smith's  ef- 
timation,  completely  exhauft  the  compound- 
ed fyftem  of  moral  approbation.  With  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  virtue,  he  thinks  it 
always  involves  the  idea  of  propriety,  or  of 
the  fuitablenefs  of  the  affection  to  the  ob- 
jed.  by  which  it  is  excited,  which  fuitable- 
nefs can  only  be  determined  by  the  fympa- 
thy  of  impartial  fped:ators  with  the  motives 
of  the  agent.  This  account  of  virtue,  how- 
ever, he  acknowledges  to  be  fomewhat  in- 
complete :  Befide  propriety,  adions  of  be- 
neficence poffefs  another  quality ;  for  they' 
not  only  obtain  our  approbation,  but  feem 
to  merit  reccmpenfe,  and  to  create  a  fupe- 
rior  degree  of  edeem,  occafioned  by  a  dou- 
ble fympathy,  viz.  wiiU  the  motives  of  the 
agent,  and  with  the  gratitude  of  thofe  who 
are  the  objeds  of  affection.  According  to 
this  view,  beneficence  appears  to  Mr  Smith 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  cooller  virtues 
of  prudence,  circumfpedion,  temperance, 
vigilance,  conllancy,  and  firmnefs,  which 
always  obtain  our  approbation,  but  excite 
no  ideas  of  fuperior  nierit. 

I  have 
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I  have  now  given  a  fhort  account  of  Mr 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment s\  which 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  fiil- 
gular   invention   and    ingenuity.      Thou<^h 
this  theory  may  not   receive   the   approba- 
tion of  every  moral  fpeculatift,   the  author 
has  the  undoubted  merit  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  philofophers  to  a  view  of  human 
nature  which,  till  this  publication  appeared, 
Iiad  almoiL  entirely  efcaped  their  obferva- 
tion.     Of  the  found  reafoning  exhibited  in 
this  theory,  its  perfpicuoufnefs  and  plaufi- 
bility  afford  fufiicient  evidence  ;  for,  as  re- 
mlirked  by  the  author  himfelf,  no  fyfteni  of 
morals  can  obtain  a  general  aflent  unlefs  it 
makes  near  approaches  to  truth.      But  the 
merit  of  IMr  Smith's  performance  is  not  li- 
mited to  fo  narrow  a  compafs.      No  work, 
perhaps,  v^^hether  ancient  or  modern,  exhi- 
bits fo  complete  and  fo  perfpicuous  a  pic- 
ture of  thofe  fads  which  regard    our  mo- 
ral perceptions,  and  which  it  is  one  great 
objcd:  of  this   fcience  to   refer   to  general 
laws.   71ie  theoretical  dodrines  of  the  w^ork 
Are  always  interfperfed  with  the  mod  ele- 
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vated   and   correct   maxims    regarding  the 
practical  conduce  of  human  life. 

To  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  Mr  Smith  fubjoined  a 
thort,  but  ingenious  trad:,  to  which  he 
gives  the  title  of  Confide  rat  ions  concerning 
the  jirft  Formation  of  Languages^  and  the 
different  Genius  of  original  and  compounded 
I^anguages. 

In  this  trad,  Mr  Smith  naturally  fuppo- 
fes,  that  the  denomination  of  particular  ob- 
jedts,.  or  what  are  X.trmtdi  fubftantive  nouns^ 
was  one  of  the  firft  attempts  towards  the 
formation  of  language.  A  few  favages, 
who  had  never  had  any  intercourfe  with 
other  men,  would  foon  begin  to  form  a 
language,  or  to  utter  founds  denoting  par- 
ticular objeds.  Thofe  objeds  only  with 
which  they  were  mod  immediately  conned- 
ed  would  have  particular  names  affigned 
to  them.  The  cave  which  fheltered  them 
from  the  weather,  the  tree  the  fruit  of 
which  allayed  their  hunger,  the  fountain 
whofe  water  extinsruifhed  their  thirft,  would 

be 
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Ke  denominated  by  the  words   cave,  trec^ 
fountain,  or  by  other  fynonymous  appella- 
tions.    Thefe  lavages,   after  greater  expe- 
rience had  led  them  to  obierve  other  caves, 
trees,  and  fountains,   vv^ould   naturally  call 
ihem   by  the  fame   names   by  which   they 
Iiad  been  accuflomed  to  exprefs  the  fimilar 
objedts  with  which  they  were  firft  acquaiiit- 
ed.      The   new    objeds    had    no    peculiar 
names,  but  each  of  them  refembled  e^xadly 
the  other  objedls  which  had  received  appel-. 
lations.     Thofe  favages  could  never  behold 
the   new   objeds   without   recolleding   the 
appearances  of  the  old  ones,  as  well  as  their 
names.     Hence,  when  they  wiflied  to  point 
out  any  of  the  new  ones,  they  would  natu- 
rally exprefs  the  name  of  the  correfpond- 
ent  old  one,  the  idea  of  which  mud  have 
prefented  itfelf  in  the  moft  lively  colours. 
In  this  manner  words,  which  were  originally 
the  proper  names  of  individual  fubftances, 
would  each  of  them  become  gradually  the 
common  name  of  a  multitude.    When  child- 
ren  are  jull  beginning  to   fpeak,  they  call 
every   perfon    who   comes   into   the   houfe 
i\\t\x  papa  or  7nama  ;  and,  Qf  courie,  appl^r 

to 
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to  the  whole  fpecles  thofe  appellations  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  appropriate  to  two 
individuals  only.  "  I  have  knoum  a  clown,'* 
iays  Mr  Smith,  *'  who  did  not  know  the 
proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by  his 
mvn  door.  It  was  the  r'lver^  he  faid,  and 
he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it.  His 
experience,  it  feems,  had  not  led  him  to 
obferve  any  other  river."  The  general 
word  7'roer^  it  would  appear,  was,  in  his 
acceptation,  a  proper  name,  denoting  an 
individual  cbjedt  only.  Mr  Smith  gives  a 
number  of  fimilar  examples,  which,  in  this 
fummary  view,  it  is  unneceifary  to  repeat. 

Mr  Smith  farther  remarks,  that  this  ap- 
plication of  the  name  of  ap  individual  ob- 
^e6t  to  a  multitude,  the  refemblances  of 
which  recall  the  idea  of  that  individual,  as 
well  as  of  its  name,  has  given  rife  to  the 
formation  of  thofe  clafTes  which  have  long 
been  diftinguiHied  by  the  appellation  of  ge- 
nera 2iX\A  /peeks.  According  to  Mr  Smith, 
*'  AVhat  conflitates  a  fpecies  is  merely  a 
number  of  objeds,  bearing  a  certain  degree 
of  refemblance   to  one  another  j    and,   on 

that 
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that  account,  denominated  by  a  Imgle  ap- 
pellation, which  may  be  applied  to  ex- 
preis  any  one  of  them." 

When  many  vifible  objects  had  been  in 
this  manner  arranged  under  proper  genera 
and  fpecies,  and  diilinguiilied  by  fuch  ge- 
neral names,  the  greater  part  of  that  aimofl 
infinite  number  of  individuals  comprehend- 
ed under  each  genus  could  not  pofTibly 
have  peculiar  names  appropriated  to  every 
individnal.  Hence,  whenever  particular 
objedls  were  to  be  pointed  out,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  other  ob- 
jedts  comprehended  under  the  fame  gener- 
al name,  either  by  its  peculiar  qualities,  or 
by  the  peculiar  relation  in  w^hich  it  flood 
to  other  things.  From  thefe  circumftances 
neceffariiy  arole  two  clalfes  of  w^ords,  the 
one  exprefhng  quality  and  the  other  rcla^ 
t'lon.  Adje6live  nouns  are  words  which 
denote  qualities,  or  arc,  to  ufe  the  language 
of  the  antient  fchoolmen,  in  concrete  with 
ibme  particular  fubjecTc.  Thus  the  word 
green  expreifes  a  certain  quality  in  the  ob- 
ied  to   which  it  is  referred.     Appellations 

of 
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of  this  kind  diftinguifh  particular  objeds 
from  others  comprehended  under  the  fame 
generic  word.  For  example,  the  words 
green  tree  diftinguifh  a  particular  tree 
from  others  that  are  blafted  or  withered. 

In  the  fame  manner,  prepofit'ions  are  words 
which  exprefs  relation  in  concrete  with  a 
co-relative  obje£t.  Thus  the  prepofitions 
o/i  to,  for ^  njoith,  by,  above,  belo'w,'i^c.  de- 
note a  certain  relation  which  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  objects  expreffed  by  the  words 
between  which  any  prepofition  is  placed. 
"Words  of  this  kind  diftinguifh  particular 
objeds  from  others  belonging  to  the  fame 
fpecies,  when  thefe  objeds  cannot,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  charaderifed  by  any 
qualities  peculiar  to  them.  For  example, 
when  we  fay,  the  green  tree  of  the  meadow, 
we  fingle  out  a  particular  tree,  not  by  the 
quality  only  which  belongs  to  it,  but  like- 
wife  by  the  relation  in  which  it  ftands  to 
another  objed.  As  neither  relation  nor 
quality  can  have  any  exiftence  in  abftrad,,^ 
or  as  feparated  from  the  fubftances  they 
qualify,  or  tQ   which  they  have  a  relation, 

we. 
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we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  words  by  which 
they  are  denoted,  when  confidered  in  con- 
-crete,  were  more  early  invented  than  thofe 
which  exprefs  them  in  abftrad:,  a  form  in 
which  we  never  could  fee  them.  The 
words  green  and  blue  would  be  fooner  in- 
vented than  thofe  of  greenefs  and  bluenefsy 
and  the  words  above  and  beloiv  than  thofe 
of  fiiperiority  and  inferiority.  The  inven- 
tion of  words  of  this  latter  kind  re- 
quires a  greater  effort  of  abftradlion  than  to 
invent  thofe  of  the  former  :  Hence,  it  is 
probable  that  fuch  abftrad:  terms  would  be 
of  much  later  inftitution.  Their  etymolor 
giec,  accordingly,  fhow  that,  in  general, 
they  are  fo ;  for  moft  of  them  are  derived 
from  thofe  which  are  concrete. 

Though  the  invention,  however,  of  ad- 
jedive  nouns  be  more  natural  and  eafy  than 
that  of  the  abftra^l  nouns  fubftantive  de- 
rived from  them,  it  would,  notwithftand-. 
ing,  require  a  confiderable  degree  of  ab- 
ftraction  and  generalization.  Thofe  men. 
who  invented  the  words  green^  blue^  red^ 
and  the  other  names  of  colours,  muft  have 

compared 
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compared  a  great  numbef  of  objcdls,  mark- 
ed their  refemblances  and  diflimilitiides 
with  regard  to  the  quality  of  colour,  and 
arranged  them  into  different  claiTcs  and 
kinds,  according  to  thofe  refemblances  and 
diflimilitudes.  Adjectives  are  general,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  ab(lra£»:  words,  and  pre- 
fuppofe  the  ideas  of  a  particular  fpecies  or 
arrangement  of  objeds,  to  each  of  which 
it  may  with  propriety  be  equally  applied. 
The  word  grten  could  not  have  been  the 
original  appellation  of  an  individual,  and 
afterwards  become  the  name  of  a  fpecies. 
Green  does  not  denote  the  name  of  a  par- 
ticular fubllance  ;  but  a  quality  peculiar  to 
a  fubllance.  This  appellation  muft,  there- 
fore, have  been  a  general  denomination 
equally  applicable  to  any  fubllance  poflefTed 
of  the  fame  quality.  He  who  firft  dlf- 
tinguiihed  an  object  by  the  epithet  green^ 
muft  have  remarked  other  objedlS  which 
were  not  green\  and  accordingly  ieparated 
them  by  this  appellation.  Hence  the  m- 
ftiturion  of  this  name  fuppofes  comparifon, 
and  likewife  a  degree  of  abftradtion.  The 
perfon   who  invented  the   adjedlive  green 

muft 
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muft  have  diftinguiOied  the  quality  from 
the  object  to  which  it  adhered  :  The  men- 
tal operations  of  clafling,  of  compartfon, 
and  of  abftradion,  muft  have  been  uled, 
even  before  the  names  of  colours,  which 
are  the  leaft  metaphyfical  of  all  nouns  ad- 
jective. From  this  reafoning,  Mr  Smitli 
infers,  that,  when  languages  were  beginning 
to  be  formed,  adjedive  nouns  would  not 
be  the  words  of  the  moft  early  invention. 

We  have  another  mode  of  exprelTnig  the 
qualities  of  different  fubilances.    It  requires 
neither   abftradiion,  nor  any  conceived   fe- 
paration   of  the   quality  from   the   fubjed", 
and  it  feems  to  be  more  natural  than  the  in- 
vention of  nouns  adjective,  and  which  could 
hardly  fail,  in   the   iirft   formation   of  lan- 
guage, to  be  thought  of  before  them.  This 
mode   or  expedient   was  the  making  fome 
variations  upon  the  nouns  fubftantive  them- 
felves,  according   to   the  different  qualities 
with  which  they  are  endowed.     Thus,  for 
example,  in  many  languages,  the  qualities 
of  fexes  and  of  the   total  want  of  fex,  are 
expreffed   by  different  terminations  in  the 

H  h  noun  s 
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nouns  fubftantive  ;  as,  in  Latin,  lupus^  lu- 
pa  ;  equtis^  equa  ;  jiivencus^  jiivenca ;  &c. 
denote  the  qualities  of  males  and  females  to 
which  thofe  ainimals  belong,  without  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  employing  any  adjedlives.  But  th^ 
words  forum,  pratum,plau/lrumy  by  their  pe- 
culiar terminations,  denote  the  total  abfence 
cf  fcxin  the  fubftances  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. In  all  the  antient  languages,  by  means 
of  the  mafculine,  feminine,  and  neuter 
genders,  the  moft  important  of  all  diftinc- 
tions,  that  of  fubftances  into  animated  and 
inanimated,  and  that  of  animals  into  males 
and  females,  have  been  fufEcientlv  charac- 
tcrifed  without  the  affiftance  of  adjedives. 

Nouns  fubfiantive  could  not  poffibly, 
how^ever,  without  lofmg  entirely  their  ori- 
ginal form,  admit  of  fo  many  variations  as 
were  fufficient  to  exprefs  that  immenfe  va- 
riety of  qualities,  by  which,  upon  dlflereiit 
occafions,  it  might  be  neceffary  to  diftin- 
guifli  them.  Hence,  though  the  different 
formation  of  nouns  fubftantive  might,  for 
fome  time,  anticipate  the  neceflity  of  in- 
venting 
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venting  nouns  adjedive  ;  yet  this  neceffity 
could  never  be  totally  foreftalled.  When 
nouns  adjective  were  invented,  it  was  natu- 
ral to  form  them  with  fome  fimilarity  to  the 
fubflantives  to  which  they  were  to  ferve  as 
qualifications  or  epithets.  Men  would  be 
led  to  give  the  fame  terminations  with  the 
fubftances  to  which  they  were  firft  applied, 
and,  from  that  love  of  fimilar  founds,  which 
is  the  origin  of  analogy  in  all  languages, 
they  would  be  led  to  vary  the  termination 
of  the  fame  adjective,  according  as  they  ap- 
plied it  to  a  mafculine,  to  a  feminine,  or 
to  a  neutral  fubftantive.  Hence,  they 
would  fay,  magnus  lupus ^  magna  lupa^  inag- 
num  pratum,  when  they  meant  to  denote  a 
great  he-wolf^  a  great  Jhe-wolf,  a  great 
meadow.  Thefe  variations  in  the  termina- 
tions of  adjediive  nouns,  correfponding  to 
the  genders  of  fubftantives,  which  take 
place  in  all  antient  languages,  feem  to  have 
been  introduced  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  a 
certain  fimilarity  of  found,  or  of  rhym.e, 
which  is  always  agreeable  to  the  human 
ear.  Gender  cannot  properly  belong  10  an 
adjective  noun,  the  fignification  of  which 

is 
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is  uniformly  the  fame,  to  whatever  fuh- 
flantives  it  may  be  applied.  When  we  fay, 
a  great  man^  a  great  iiDoman^  the  epithet 
great  has  exactly  the  fame  meaning  in  both 
inftances,  and  the  difference  of  fex  in  the 
fubftantives  to  which  we  apply  it  makes  not 
the  fmaileft  difference  in  its  fignification.  In 
the  fame  manner,  magnus^  magna^  magnum^ 
are  words  which  exprefs  the  Tery  fame  qua- 
lity, and  the  change  of  termination  is  ac- 
companied with  no  variation  in  the  mean- 
ing. Gender  and  fex  are  qualities  which 
belong  to  fubftances  alone.  No  quality, 
when  confidered  in  concrete,  can  poiTibly 
be  the  fubjed:  of  any  other  quality.  Hence, 
no  adjective  can  qualify  another  adjedtive, 
A  great  good  7nan^  implies  a  man  who  is 
both  great  2ind good.  In  this  inftance,  both 
adjedlives  qualify  the  fubftantive,  but  they 
do  not  qualify  each  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  fay,  the  great  goodnefs  of  a 
man,  the  appellation  goodnefs  denotes  a  qua- 
lity confidered  in  abftrad:,  which  may  itfelf 
be  the  fubjed:  of  other  qualities,  and  is, 
therefore,  capable  of  being  qualified  by  the 
word  great. 

If 
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If  the  invention  of  adjective  nouns  was 
fo  difficult,  that  q{ prepofitions  would  be  ftill 
more  difficult.  Every  prepofition,  as  for- 
merly remarked,  denotes  fome  relation  in 
concrete  with  a  related  objedl.  For  exam- 
ple, the  prepofition  above  points  out  the 
relation  of  fuperiority,  not  in  abftra£t,  but 
in  concrete  v/ith  fome  co-relative  objed:. 
In  the  phrafe,  the  tree  above  the  cave^  the 
word  above  expreffes  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween the  tree  and  the  cave^  and  it  marks 
this  relation  in  concrete  with  the  co-relative 
objedt,  the  cave.  In  order  to  complete  the 
fenfe,  a  prepofition  requires  fome  other 
word  to  come  after  it.  Hence  the  inven- 
tion of  fuch  words  would  require  a  ftill 
greater  effort  of  abftrad;ion  and  general- 
Hzation  than  that  of  adjedive  nouns,  i.  A 
relation  is  a  more  metaphyfical  obje£l:  than 
a  quality.  Qualities  are  generally  objedls 
of  our  external  fenfes  ;  but  relations  never 
are.  Hence,  the  one  clafs  of  objed:s  arc 
much  more  eafily  comprehended  than  the 
other.  2.  Prepofitions  denote  relations  only. 
Before  men,  however,  could  invent  words 
which  fignified  relations  fimply,  they  mull 

have 
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have  been  able,  in  fome  degree,  to  have 
contemplated  this  relation  abflradedly  from 
the  objeds  related  ;  for  the   idea  of  thofe 
objeds  does  not,  in  any  manner,  enter  into 
the  meaning  of  the  prepofitions.     To  in- 
vent words  of  this  kind,  therefore,  required 
a  great  degree  of  abflradion.     3.  A  prepo- 
fition  is  a  general  word,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  denote  any  fimilar  relations.     He 
who   invented  the  word  above^  muft  not 
only  have  perceived  the  relation  oi  fuperlc- 
rity^  among  different   objeds,    but  diftin- 
guiihed    this   relation    from   many  others, 
fuch  as,  from  the  relation  of  inferiority^  ex- 
prefled  by  the  word  below^  from  that  of 
juxta-pofition^  denoted  by  the  word  befidc^ 
&c.     Hence,  whatever  difficulties  attended 
the   invention   of   nouns   adjedive,    many 
more  mull  have  embarraffed  that  of  prepo- 
fitions.    In  the  firft  formation  of  langua- 
ges, therefore,  if  man,  for  fome  time,  did 
not  perceive  the  neceffity  of  adjedive  nouns, 
by  varying  the  terminations  of  the  names 
of  fubflances,  they  would  much  more  find 
themfelves    difpofed    to    evade,    by    fome 
fimilar   contrivance,    the   flill   more   difB- 

cult 
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cuit  Invention  of  prepofitions.  In  the  an- 
tient  languages,  the  different  cafes  of  nouns 
were  precifely  the  fame  fpecies  of  contriv- 
ance. In  Greek  and  Latin,  the  genitive 
and  dative  cafes  fupply  the  place  of  prepo- 
fitions. For  example,  frudlus  arboris^  the 
fruit  of  a  tree ;  facer  Her cidi^f acred  to  Her- 
cules. Here  the  variations  made  in  the 
co-relative  words,  arbor  and  Hercules^  ex- 
prefs  the  fame  relations  which,  in  Englifh, 
are  denoted  by  the  prepofitions  o/"and  to. 

The  number  of  cafes  varies  in  different 
languages.  In  the  Greek  there  are  five, 
and,  in  the  Latin,  fix.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  th ofe  prepofitions,  which, 
in  modern  languages,  fupply  the  place  of  ' 
the  antient  cafes  of  nouns,  are,  of  all  others^ 
the  moft  general  and  abftradt,  and,  of  courfe, 
would  be  the  laft  invented.  The  prepofi- 
tions above,  below^  and  fimilar  ones,  denote 
none  of  thof^  relations  which,  in  the  an- 
tient languages,  were  expreffed  by  cafes. 
But  the  prepofition  of  denotes  the  fame  re- 
lation, which,  in  thefe  languages,  is  expref- 
fed by  the  genitive  caie.     Of  denotes  rela^. 

tion 
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tion  in  general.  It  marks,  that  the  noun 
fubftantive,  which  goes  before  it,  is  related 
to  that  which  comes  after  it,  without  afcer- 
taining,  as  is  done  by  the  prepofition  above^ 
the  peculiar  nature  of  that  relation.  Hence, 
we  often  apply  it  to  exprefs  oppofite  rela- 
tions ;  bccaufe  the  moft  oppofite  relations 
agree  fo  far  that  each  of  them  comprehends 
in  it  the  general  idea  or  nature  of  a  relation. 
We  can  fay,  for  example,  the  father  of  the 
fon^  or  the  f on  of  the  father  ;  the  fir-trees  of 
the  for  eft  ^  or  the  for  eft  of  the  fir-trees.  Here 
it  is  evident,  that  the  relation  in  which  the 
father  ftands  to  the  fon,  is  dired:ly  oppofite 
to  that  in  vvhich  the  fon  ftands  to  the  fa- 
ther ;  and  that  in  which  the  parts  ftand  to 
the  whole,  is  likewife  oppofite  to  that  in 
which  the  whole  ftands  to  the  parts.  How- 
ever, the  word  ^denotes  all  thofe  relations, 
becaufe  it  denotes  not,  in  itfelf,  any  parti- 
cular relation,  but  relation  in  general  only. 

After  his  ingenious  remarks  on  the  pre- 
pofition of  Mr  Smith  proceeds,  and  endea- 
vours to  ftiow,  that  what  he  had  faid  con- 
cerning that  prepofition  was,  in  fome  mear 

fure. 
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l*are,  equally  applicable  to  the  prepofitions 
/o,  for,  iJoith,  by,  and  to  every  other  prepo- 
fition  employed,  in  modern  languages,  to 
inpply  the  place  of  the  antient  cafes,  or 
f]e<5lions  of  nouns ;  though  none  of  thefe 
latter  is  fo  abftradt  and  general  as  of.  The 
prepofitions  above,  below,  ?iear,  within,  'with- 
out, againft^  Effc.  are  much  more  rarely  ufed,  ^ 
in  modern  languages,  than  the  prepofitions 
of,  to,  fir,  with,  from,  by:  A  prepofitioii 
of  the  former  kind  vrdl  not  twice  occur  in 
the  fame  page ;  but  we  can  hardly,  compote 
a  nngle  fentence  without  employing  one 
'or  two  of  the  latter. 

Even  in  the  earlieft  ftages  of  fociety,  men 
iivaft  have  had  frequent  occafion  of  men- 
tioning multitudes  as  well  as  fingle  ob- 
jeds ;  it  was,  therefore,  necefiary  that  they 
fhould  have  fome  mode  of  conveying  the 
idea  of  number  to  each  other.  Number 
may  be  expreiTed  either  by  fingle  words 
wliich  intimate  numbers  in  general,  as  ?na?iy, 
more,  l3^€,  or  by  a  variation  upon  the  words 
which  exprefs  the  objeds  numbered.  In 
the  firft  formation  of  languages,  mankind, 

li  it 
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it  is  probable,  would  have  recoiirfe  to  tins 
lafi:  expedient.  They  would  naturally  make 
a  diftindioji  when  they  talked  of  a  Tingle, 
and  v;heii  they  intimated  a  multitude  of 
objedls,  not  by  metaphyficai  adjectives,  luch 
as  the  Engliih  <?,  afiyinany^  but  by  a  change 
on  the  termination  of  the  word  which  de- 
noted the  objedts  numbered.  From  this 
fource,  in  all  tiie  antient  languages,  origi- 
nated the  lingular  and  plural  numbers  ;  and 
the  fame  diflindlion  is  llkewife  obferved  in 
moft  modern  languagec.  All  primitive  and 
unmixed  languages  feem  to  have  a  dual,  as 
well  as  a  plural  number,  as  the  Greek,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Gothic,  and  many  others.  In 
the  rude  commencement  of  locieiy,  one^ 
t~JDO^  and  7norL\  would,  perhaps,  for  lome 
time,  be  all  the  numeral  diftindlions  whicli 
mankind  had  occafion  to  ufe.  They  would 
perceive  that  it  was  more  natural,  as  well 
as  more  eaiy,  to  exprefs  thefe  by  certain 
variations  upon  the  nouns  lubftantivc,  than 
by  fuch  abilratl;  and  general  terms,  as  oiie^ 
two^  thrte^  fou?\  &c.  Thefe  and  fimilar 
words,  which, fabfift  in  all  languages  with 
which  we  a'^e  acquainted,   t'nough   cufiom 
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iias  rendered  tliem  familiar,  exprefs,  per^ 
haps,  the  moft  fiibtlle  abftraQions  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable  of  forming. 
For  example,  let  any  man  confider  what  in 
meant  by  the  word  three ^  which  fignifies 
■neither  three  men,  nor  three  horles,  nor 
three  fliillings,  n.cr  thr^e  pence,  but  three 
in  general,  a  term  -equally  applicable  to  any 
objed,  or  being,  which  admits  of  number. 

As  the  fame  relations  which  fubfill  be- 
tween fmgle,  may  likewife  fubfill  between 
numerous  objedls,  it  is  evident,  that  a  nc- 
ceffity  would  be  perceived  for  employing.; 
the  fame  number  of  cafes  both  in  the  dual 
and  plural,  as  in  the  fuigular  numbers. 
From  this  fource  arofe,  in  the  antient  lan- 
guages, the  intricacy  and  ^omplexnefs  of 
the  declenfions.  In  the  Greek  language, 
there  are  five  cafes  in  each  of  the  three 
numbers.  The  nouns  adjeclive  varied  in 
their  terminations  according  to  the  gender 
of  the  fubftantives  to  which  tlicy  v/ere  ap- 
plied, as  well  as  to  the  cafe  and  number. 
Hence,  in  the  Greek,  every  noiin,adjedivc,, 
paving  tVee  genders,  and  three  numbers, 

and 
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and  five  cafes  in  each  number,  may  be  con-^^ 
fidered  as  having  five  and  forty  variations. 
The  firft  framcrs  of  language  feem  to  have* 
varied  the  termination  of  the  adjedlive,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  cafe  of  the  fub- 
flantive,  for  the  fame  reafon  which  induced 
them  to  vary  it  according  to  the  gender, 
namely,  the  love  of  analogy,  and  of  a  re- 
gidarity  of  found.  Notwithftanding  adjec- 
tives vary  their  terminations,  according  to 
cafes,  numbers,  and  genders,  yet  their  mean- 
ing is  al\va)^s  the  fame. — Mag?ius  vir^  mag- 
711  viri,  magno7'um  vlrorum  \  a  great  man^  of' 
a  great  man ^  of  great  men.  In  thefe  and 
fimilar  expreflions,  the  words  magnus^  mag-- 
ni^  magnorum^  and  likewife  the  Engliili  word 
great^hzvQ  precifely  the  fame  import, though 
the  fubfiances  to  which  they  may  be  applied 
are  as  numerous  as  the  objed:s  v.'hich  nature 
prefents  to  cur  contemplation. 

If  the  dechiifions  of  antient  languages  are 
complex,  much  more  fo  are  the  conjugations 
of  their  verbs.  The  complexncfs  of  the 
former  originates  from  the  fame  principle 
with  that  of  the  latter,  vl^.  the  difficulty 
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of  inventing,  in  the  firft  formation  of  lan- 
guages, genera!  and  abftradt  terms.  Verbs,, 
it  is  evident,  muft  have  been  coeval  with 
the  firft  attempts  towards  the  formation  of 
any  language.  No  affirmation  can  be  made, 
either  approving  or  condemning,  &c.  v^^ith- 
out  the  affiflance  of  fome  verb.  Imperfonal 
verbs,  which  exprefs  a  complete  event  or 
fact  by  a  imgh  word,  would  probably  be 
the  firft  invented  fpecies  of  verbs.  Pluit^  it 
rains  ;  fi'ujs^it^  it  fnows  ;  totiat^  it  thunders  ; 
turhatury  there  is  a  cotifufioii^  &c.  each  of 
them  exprefs  a  complete  affirmation,  the 
whole  of  an  event,  with  that  fimplicit"  and 
unity  with  whi(;:h  our  minds  conceive  i:  in 
nature.  The  phrafes,  on  the  conrrary,  Alex^ 
ander  ambulat^  yllexandcr  walki ;  Petrus  fe- 
dct^  Feterfits^  divide,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
event  into  tv/o  parts,  the  perfon  or  fubjedt, 
and  the  attribute  or  matter  of  fa(fl  affirmed 
concerning  that  fubjed;.  In  nature,  how- 
ever, the  idea  of  Alexander  walking,  is  as 
perfeclly  one  firaple  conception  as  that  of 
Alexander  not  walking.  Kence,  the  divi- 
lion  of  this  event  into  two  parts  is  purely 
artificial,  and  an  effed  of  the  imperfcdion 

of 
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of  language,  which,  on  this  as  well  ag 
many  other  occafions,  fupplies^  hy  feveral 
words,  the  want  of  one,  which  might  ex- 
prefs  the  whole  matter  of  fad  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  affirmed.  There  is  obvioufly 
much  more  fimplicity  in  the  natural  ex- 
prefTion,  pluit^  than  in  the  artificial  ones, 
imbcr  dccidlt^  the  rain  falls  ;  or,  tempejias 
eft  pliivia^  the  weather  is  rainy.  In  the  two 
lafl  examples,  the  fimple  event  is  fplit,  the 
firft  into  two,  and  the  fecond  into  three 
parts.  In  both,  the  event  is  denoted  by  a 
grammatical  circumlocution,  and  the  figni- 
fication  is  derived  from  a  metaphyfical  ana- 
lyiis  of  the  component  parts  of  the  idea  ex- 
preffed  by  the  word  plult.  Hence,  the  firft 
verbs,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  firft  words, 
employed  in  the  formation  of  every  original 
language,  would  probably  be  imperfonal 
verbs.  In  the  Hebrev/  language,  the  radi- 
cal words,  from  v/hich  the  others  derive 
their  origin,  are  all  imperfonal  verbs. 

\l  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  hoxv,  in  the 
Ratilral  progrefs  of  language,  fuch  imper- 
fonal verbs  ihould   be  converted   into   per- 
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fonal.     The   word   venit^  it  comes.^  for  in- 
ftancCi  was   originally  an  imperfonal  verb. 
It   then  did   not,  as  at  prefent,  denote  the 
coming   of  fomething  in  general,  but  the 
coming  of  a  particular  objedl,  as  the  Lion, 
The  iw^i   lavage  inventors  of  a  language 
may  be  fuppofed,  when  they  fhw  this  fero- 
cious animal  approaching,  to  have  called  out: 
to  each  other,  venit^  that  is,  the  lion  comes. 
Hence,  this  word,  at  that  period,  exprefled 
a   complete   event,  without  the   aid  of  anv 
other.     When  thefe  favages  had  afterwards 
begun  to  affign  names  to  particular  fubftan- 
ces,   if  they  obferved  the  approach  of  any 
other  terrible  objeiSl:,  they  would  naturally 
join  the  name  of  that   obje£l  to  the  word 
venity  and  cry  out,  venit  iirfus^  'uenit  lupus. 
In  procefs  of  time,   venit  would   come  to 
fignify  the  approach  of  any  terrible  object 
whatever.     Having  become   more  general 
in  its  fignification,   it  could  no   longer  re- 
prefent  any  particular  event  without  the  af- 
fiHance  of  a  noun  fuhftantive,  to  determine 
its  precife  meaning.     In  this  ftate  of  things, 
it  had  already  become  a  perfonal,  inftead  of 
an  imperfonal,  verb.     In  the  farther  progrefs 

of 
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of  fociety,  we  may  eafily  conceive  how  this 
verb  might  grow  fllll  more  general  in  its 
fignlfication,  and  come  to  denote,  as  at  pre- 
fent,  the  approach  of  any  obje^l  whatever, 
without  regard  to  the  quaUties  of  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent. 

In  a  fimilar  manner,  it  is  probable,  that 
moft  verbs  have  become  perfonal,  and  that 
anen  have,  by  flow  degrees,  learned  to  fpUt 
almoil  every  event  into  a  great  number  of 
metaphyfical  divifions,  which  are  expreffjd 
by  the  different  parts  of  fpcech,  varioufly 
combined  in  tiie  members  of  every  phrafe 
and  fentence.  The  fame  kind  of  progrefs 
feems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  art  of  fpeak- 
incT  as  in  that  of  writinir.  When  men  fu-fl; 
attempted  to  exprcfs  their  ideas  by  writing,, 
every  charader,  or  rather  pifture,  rcpre- 
fented  aa  entire  word,  and,  in  feme  cafes,  a 
v^^hole  fentinient.  The  number  of  word.<, 
however,  being  immenfe,  the  memory  be- 
came quite  overloaded  with  the  multitude 
of  characters  which  rt  found  neceffaiy  to 
be  retained.  Hence  neceffity  obliged  them  to 
divide  words  into  their  elementSj  and  to  in- 
vent 
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Vent  characSters  which  fhould  reprefent,  not 
the  words  themfelves,  but  the  elements  of 
which  they  were  compofed.  It  was  a  confe- 
quence  of  this  invention,  that  every  word 
came  to  be  delineated,  not  by  a  fingle  cha- 
rader,  but  by  a  number  ;  and  the  expref- 
fion  of  it  in  writing  became  more  intricate 
and  complex  than  by  the  former  method. 
Though  particular  words,  however,  were, 
in  this  manner,  reprefented  by  a  greater 
number  of  charad;ers,  the  whole  language 
was  delineated  by  a  much  fmaller ;  for  it 
was  difcovered,  that  about  twenty-four  let- 
ters were  fufficient  to  fiipply  the  place  of 
that  immenfe  multitude  of  charaders  which 
were  formerly  requifite. 

*  As  the  event,  or  matter  of  fad,  expref- 
fed  by  a  verb,  may  be  affirmed  either  of 
the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  of  the  perfon 
who  is  fpoken  to,  as  well  as  of  fome  third 
perfon  or  dbjed,  it  was  neceffary  to  invent 
a  method  of  expreffing  thefe  two  relations 
of' the  event.  This  is  commonly  done,  in 
the  Englifh  language,  by  affixing  perfonal 
pronouns  to  the  general   word  which  de- 
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notes  the  event  affirmed  :  I  came^  you  cam-e, 
<^7(?  or  it  came.  In  theic  phrafes,  the  eve'nt 
of  having  come  is,  in  the  firfl,  affirmed  of 
the  fpeaker;  In  the  fecond,  of  the  perfoii 
i'poken  to  ;  in  the  third,  of  fome  other  per- 
ibn,  or  objedl.  It  Is  probable,  that  the 
iirfi:  formers  of  language  might  have  pro- 
ceeded in  a  fimilar  manner,  and,  bypre- 
fixing  the  two  {\xS\.  perfonal  pronouns  to  the 
fame  termination  of  the  verb  which  denot- 
ed the  third  perfon  fmgular,  might  have 
faid,  ego  t)enit^  tu  vcnit^  as  well  as  ille  or  il- 
iud  venit.  ,  And  they  certainly  would  have 
done  fo,  if,  when  they  firft  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  cxprefs  relations  of  the  verb, 
their  language  had  fuch  words  as  ego  and  ///. 
It  Is  extremely  improbable,  however,  that, 
in  this  language,  any  fuch  v>rords  ILould 
exifl:.  Both  of  them,  though  rendered  fa- 
miliar by  habit,  cxprefs  ideas  of  an  extreme- 
ly metaphyfical  and  abflracl:  nature.  /,  for 
example,  is  a  word  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 
Whatever  being  is  endowed  with  the  facul- 
ty of  fpeech  may  denote  itfelf  by  this  per- 
fonal pronoun.  Hence  /  is  a  general  word, 
and  capable  of  being  predicated  of  an  im- 
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menfe^  variety  of  objeds.  It  differs,  how- 
.  ever,,!"?;©!!!  all  other  general  words ;  for  the 
objects  of  which  it  may  be  predicated  do  not 
form  any  particular  or  diftinct  ipecies  of  ob- 
jects. Like  the  word  man^  I  does  not  de- 
note a  peculiar  clafs  of  objedts  feparated 
from  all  others.  It  is  fo  far  from  benifr  the 
nanie'of  a  Ipecies,  that,  whenever  the  word 
is  employed,  it  uniformly  denotes  a  diftincc 
individual,  the  particular  pcrfon  who  then 
fpeaks. 

Perfonal  pronouns,  it  is  well  known,  are 
among  the  lall  words  which  children  learn 
to  ufe.  Speaking  of  itfelf,  a  child  fays, 
Billy  ivalki^  Billy  fits^  inftead  of  /  ivalk^  I 
fit.  Hence,  in  the  beginning  of  language, 
mankind  feem  to  have  negleded  the  inven- 
tion of  the  more  abftracSl  prepofuions,  and 
to  have  expreiled  the  fame  relations  by  va- 
rying the  terminations  of  the  co-relativii 
terms.  They  would  likewife  naturally  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  neceffity  of  thole  more 
abftrad  pronouns  by  varying  the  termina- 
tions of  their  verbs,  according  as  the  events 
which  they  expreiTed  were  i^ntended  to  be 
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affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  perfon. 
Accordingly  this  feems  to  have  been  the  uai- 
verfal  practice  in  all  the  antient  languages. 
In  Latin,  vefii,  veni/It^  vefiit,  denote,  with- 
out any  addition,  the  different  events  ex- 
prefTed  by  the  Englifli  phrafes,  I  came,  you 
caine^  he^  or  It  came.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
the  termination  of  the  verb  would  be  va- 
ried, according  as  the  event  was  intended 
to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third 
perfons  plural  ;  and  what  is  expreffed  by 
the  Englifh  phrafes,  we  came,  ye  came,  they 
came,  would  be  denoted  by  the  Latin  words, 
ventmus,  venijlis,  venerunt,  Thofe  primi- 
tive languages,  too,  which,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  inventing  numeral  names, 
had  introduced  a  dual,  as  well  as  a  plural 
number,  into  the  declenfion  of  their  fub- 
ftantive  nouns,  would,  it  is  probable,  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  pradlice  in  the  conjugations 
of  their  verbs.  Thus,  in  all  thofe  originaj 
languages,  it  was  to  be  expeded,  that  we 
might  find  fix,  if  not  eight  or  nine,  varia- 
tions in  the  termination  of  every  verb,  ac- 
cording as  the  event  which  it  denoted  was 
intended  to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond, 
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or  third  perfons  fingular,  dual,  or  plural. 
Again,  thofe  variations  being  repeated,  along 
with  others,  through  all  its  different  tenfes, 
moodg,  and  voices,  muft,  of  courfe,  have 
rendered  their  conjugations  Hill  more  intri- 
cate and  complex  than  their  declenfions. 

r  ,In  this  fimple  ftate,  the  language  of  any 
Country  would  probably  have  always  re- 
mained, had  it  not  been  rendered  more 
complex  by  the  intermixture  of  other  lan- 
guages, occafioned  by  the  accidental  com- 
mixture of  different  nations  by  means  of 
war,  emigration,  and  other  circumftances. 
But  when  tv\ro  nations,  from  whatever  cau- 
fes,  were  mixed  with  one  another,  the  ftate 
of  language  in  each  would  foon  undergo 
confiderable  alterations.  In  order  to  make 
themfelves  intelligible  to  thofe  with  whoin 
they  were  obliged  to  converfe,  each  of  the 
two  blended  nations  would  be  under  the 
necefTity  of  learning  the  language  of  the 
other.  Hence  individuals,  in  learning  the 
new  language,  not  by  fludylng  its  firft  prin- 
ciples, but  from  what  they  heard  in  conver- 
(ation,  would  be  extremely  perplexed  by  the 

intricacy 
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intricacy  of  its  declenfions  and  conjugations. 
They  would,  therefore,  endeavour  to  fup- 
ply  their  ignorance  of  thefe  by  every  means 
which  the  language  afforded  them^'  ^^J 
would  naturally  fupply  their  ignorance  of 
the  declenfions  by  employing  prepofitions. 
A  Lombard,  when  attempting  to  Ipeak  La- 
tin, and  wifhing  to  exprefs  that  fuch  a  man  ■ 
was  a  citizen  of,  or  a  benefador  to,  Rome, 
if  he  v/as  unacquainted  with  the  geni- 
tive and  dative  cafes  of  the  word  Roma^ 
would  naturally  fupply  that  defedt  by  pre- 
fixing the  prepofitions  ad  and  de  to  the  no- 
minative. Hence,  inftead  of  Romae^  he 
%vouId  fay,  ad  Roma  and  dc  Roma.  Ac- 
cordingly, al  Roma  and  di  Roma,  is  the 
mode  by  which  the  modern  Italians,  who 
are  the  defeendants  of  the  antient  Lombards 
and  Romans,  exprefs  this  and  fjmilar  rela- 
tions. In  this  manner,  prepofilions  feem 
to  have  been  introduced  in  ih^  room  of  the 
antient  declenfions.  The  fame  change  has 
been  produced  in  the  Greek  language  fmce 
the  conqueft  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks. 
The  words  are  nearly  the  famfi'as  former- 
ly |  but  the  grammar  is  entirely  altered,  by 
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ibbftkuting  pr^pofitlons  In  the  place  of  the 
antient  declenfions.  This  change  unques- 
tionably fimplifies  the  language,  both  with 
regard  to  rudiments  and  principle.  Inftead 
of  a  great,  variety  of  declenfions,  it  fubfti^- 
tutes  one  univerfal  declenfion,  which  is  the 
fame  in  every  word,  whatever  be  its  termi- 
nation, gender,  or  number. 

By  a  fimilar  contrivance,  men  were  en- 
abled, in  the  circumftances  above-mention- 
ed, to  obviate  the  intricacies  of  conjugations. 
In  every  language,  there  is  a  particular  verb, 
called  a  fubfiantlve  verb.  In  Latin,  it  is 
fum  \  in  Englifli,  I  am^  &c.  By  this  verb, 
not  only  the  exiftence  of  any  particular 
eventj  h\xi, fxificfice  in  general,  is  denoted. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  moft  abftradt  of  all  verbs. 
AVhen,  however,  it  was  invented,  as  it  had 
all  the  tenfes  and  moods  of  other  verbs,  by 
being  joined  with  the  pafiive,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  fupplying  the  whole  pailive  voice, 
and  of  rendering  this  part  of  cheir  conjuga- 
tions as  fimple  and  uniform,  as  the  ufe  of 
prepofitions  had  rendered  their  declenfions. 
A  Lombardj  who  wilhed  to  fay,  lam  hved, 

but 
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but  could  not  recoiled  the  word  amor,  na- 
turally fupplied  his  ignorance,  or  want  of 
memory,  by  faying  egofum  amatus,  lofono 
amato,  is  the  prefent  Italian  expreflion, 
which  correfponds  exadly  with  the  above 
Engllfh  phrafe.  Another  verb  is  likewife 
common  to  all  languages,  and  is  diftinguifti- 
ed  by  the  appellation  of  the  p'jjfejjive  verb. 
In  Latin,  it  is  haheo\  in  Englifh,  I  have. 
When  this  verb,  which  is  alfo  very  abftradt 
and  metaphyseal,  was  invented,  its  applica- 
tion to  the  pafhve  participle  fupplied  a  great 
part  of  the  adive  voice,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fubftantive  verb  fupplied  the  whole 
of  the  pafTive.  A  Lombard,  when  he  want- 
ed to  fay,  /  had  loved ^  but  could  not  recol- 
lect the  word  amaveram^  would  naturally 
lupply  its  place  by  faying,  ego  habebam  ama- 
tian,  or,  ego  habul  amatum  \  lo  aveva  amato, 
or,  lo  ebbi  amato,  are,  at  prefent,  in  the 
Italian  language,  correfpondent  exprefFions, 
Thus,  by  the  intermixture  of  different  na- 
tions, the  conjugations,  by  the  afliftance  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  made  a  near  approach  to 
the  uniformity  and  fimplicity  of  the  declen- 
fions. 

The 
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The  Greek  is,  in  a  great  meafurc,  a  fim- 
ple,  unmixed  language,  and  was  conftrud:- 
ed  from  the  primitive  jargon  of  the  antient 
Hellenians  and  Pelafgians,  from  whom  the 
,  Greek  nation  is  faid  to  have  been  defcend- 
ed.  In  the  Greek  language,  all  the  words 
are  derived  from  about  three  hundred  pri- 
mitives ;  a  certain  evidence,  that  the  Greeks 
formed  their  language  almofl:  entirely  among 
themfelves ;  and  that,  when  they  required 
the  ufe  of  a  new  word,  they  Bid  not,  like 
the  moderns,  borrow  it  from  other  lan- 
guages, but  formed  it  by  compofition,  or 
derivation  from  fome  other  vv^ord,  or  words, 
in  their  own.  Hence,  the  declenfions  and 
conjugations  of  the  Greek  are  ihuch  more 
complex  than  thofe  of  any  other  European 
language.  The  Latin  is  compounded  of 
the  Greek  and  antient  Tufcan  languages. 
Its  declenfions  and  conjugations  arc,  of 
courfe,  much  lefs  complicated  than  thole  of 
the  Greek.  It  never  adopted  the  dual  num- 
ber. They  have  no  optative  mood,  and 
one  future  only.  They  have  no  aorift  dif- 
tind  from  the  preterite-perfc^l ;  they  have 
no  middle  voice,  and  even  many  of  their 
-     •         L  1  tenfcs 
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tenfes  in  the  pafTive  voice  are  affiiled  or 
produced,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  modern 
languages,  by  joining  the  lubftantive  verl> 
to  the  paffive  participle.  In  the  Latin,  the 
number  of  infinitives  and  participles,  in  both 
voices,  is  much  fewer  than  in  the  Greek. 

Both  i}\Q   Italian   and  French  languages 
are   compounded,  the  former  of  the  Latin 
and  that  of  the  antient  Franks,  the  latter  of 
the  Latin   and  the  language  of  the  antient 
Lombards.     Both   the    French   and   Italian 
languages,  therefore,  are  more  complex  in 
their  compofition  than  the  Latin,  and   they 
are,  confequently,  more  fimple  in  their  de- 
clenfions   and  conjugations.     In   their  de- 
elenlions,  both   of  them   have  totally  loft 
their  cafes.     With  res-ard  to  verbs,  both  of 
them   have   likewife  loft  the  v^hole  pailive, 
as  Vv*ell   as   part  of  the  ad:ive  vaices.     The 
want   of  the   pailive  voice   is   fupplied  by 
joining   the  fubftantive   verb  to  the  paffive 
participle.       They,   in  the    fame    manner, 
make   out  part   of  the  ad:ive  voice,  by  the 
affiftance   of  the  participle  paffive  and  the 
poiTeffive  verb. 

The 
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The  Engliili  is  compofed  of  the  French 
and  the  antient  Saxon  languages.  The 
French  was  tranlported  to  Britain  by  the 
Norman  conqueft,  and  continued,  till  the 
days  of  Edward  III.  to  be  the  only  language 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  chief  one  of  the 
court.  The  Engliili,  compounded  as  above, 
continues  now  to  be  the  common  laniruao-e 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the    Britifli  nation. 

In  fome  parts  of  Wales,  however,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Hebrides,  the- Celtic  is  Hill  the 
general  language  of  thofe  diRrids.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  fomewhat  fmgular,  that  Mr 
Smith,  in  his  ingenious  tratt  upon  the  for- 
mation of  Icmguagcs,  lliould  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  lantruap-e, 
tliough  the  Englilh,  the  Scots,  the  Iriih, 
and  many  other  languages  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  Alia,  arc  deep- 
ly tindtured  with  the  Celtic.  1  believe,  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  it  ;  and,  perhaps, 
for  that  reafon,  he  declined  entering  upon 
a  fubjed:  of  which  he  had  no  proper  know- 
ledge.    Still,  however,  he  might,  with  the 

greateft 
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greateft  eafe,  have  had  abundaat  informa- 
tion from  many  gentlemen  of  ability  and 
learning,  who  had  been  born  in  thefe  dif- 
tridls,  and  underftood  the  language  thorough- 
ly. I  mention  this  circumllance  with 
regret;  becaufe,  from  the  known  ingenuity 
of  Mr  Smith,  much  information  was  to  be 
expedied  :  Nay,  if  he  had  turned  his  views 
a  little  that  way,  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
given  a  very  different  caft  to  his  elaboratq 
treatife  on  languages. — But,  to  return  to  the 
analyfis. 

The  Englifli  language  is  more  complex 
in  its  compohtion  than  the  Italian  or  the 
French  ;  and,  of  courfe,  its  dcclenfions  and 
conjugations  are  more  fimple.  The  two 
latter  languages  retain  partially,  at  leaft,  the 
diftindion  of  genders  ;  and  their  adjectives 
vary  in  termination,  when  applied  to  a 
mafcuiine  or  a  feminine  fubftantive.  But, 
in  the  Englifli  language,  no  fuch  diiiindion 
exi'ils  ;  for  the  termination  of  the  acijedives 
admit  of  no  variation,  to  whatever  fubilances 
they  are  applied.  Both  the  French  and 
Italian  languages  have  the  remains  of  a  con- 
jugation I 
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j ligation  ;  and  thofe  tenfes  of  ihe    ad;ive 
voice,  which  cannot   be  expreffed   by  the 
junction  of  the  pofTefiive  verb  to  the  parti- 
ciple paflive,  as  well  as  many  of  thofe  which 
can,  are  marked  by  varying  the  termination 
of  the  principal  verb.     But,  in  the  Englifh, 
all  thofe   other  tenies  are  fupplied  by  other 
auxiliary  verbs  ;  fo  that,  in  this   language, 
there  is  hardly  the  veilige  of  a  conjugation. 
All  the  varieties  of  termination,  which  moft 
part  of  Engiifli  verbs  admit  of,  are,  I  love ^ 
I  loved  gloving.  The  modifications  of  mean- 
ing, vv/hich    cannot  be   denoted   by  any  of 
thefe  three  terminations,  muft  be  afcertain- 
ed  by  auxiliary  verbs.      The  defeats  of  the 
French  and  Italian  conjugations  are  fupplied 
by  two   auxiliary  verbs  :    But,   it   requires 
more  than  fix  to  fupply  thofe  of  the    Eng- 
lifh, which,  befidc  the  fubftantive  and  pol^ 
feffive  verbs,  employs  do^  did  \  ivdi^  ivoidd ; 
caHy  coidd ;  ma)\  might.      It  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  language^  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
more  complex  in  its  compofition,  becomes 
more   fimple   in  its  rudiments  and  princi- 


ies. 
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By  this  fimplification,  however,  lan- 
guages are  rendered  more  prolix,  feveral 
words  being  now  necelTary  to  denote  what 
formerly  could  have  been  expreffed  by  a 
fingle  word.  Thus,  Dei  a?id  Deo,  in  the 
Latin,  fufliciently  fhow,  without  any  ad- 
dition, the  relation  the  objed:  fignified  has 
to  the  objedls  expreffed  by  the  other  words 
in  the  lentence.  But,  to  exprels  the  Tame 
relation  in  Englilh,  and  in  other  modern 
languages,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to,  at  leaft, 
tw^o  words,  as  of  God,  to  God.  Hence, 
with  regard  to  the  modern  languages,  the 
declenfions  are  more  prolix  than  they  are 
in  the  antient.  In  the  conjugations,  the 
difference  is  ftill  greater.  What  a  Roman 
expreffed  by  a  fingie  word,  as  amavijfem, 
an  Engliihman  is  obliged  to  employ  four 
different  words,  I  Jhould  have  loved.  This 
prolixnefs,  it  is  obvious,  muft  enervate  the 
eloquence  of  all  modern  languages.  By  the 
fimplification  of  the  principles  of  language?, 
they  are  rendered  lefs  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  variety  of  ter- 
mination in  their  declenfions  and  conjuga- 
tions beftows  on  them  a  fweetnefs  and  va- 
riety 
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rlety  of  which  modern  languages  are  totally- 
deprived.     In   fweetnefs,  the    Italian  may, 
perhaps,  be  fuperior  to  the  Latin,  and  near- 
ly equal  to  the  Greek  ;  but,  in  variety,  it  is 
much   inferior   to   any  of  them.     Befides, 
this  modern  fimplification  makes  the  founds 
of  our  language   not  only  more   grating  to 
the  ear,  but  prevents  us  from  difpofmg  the  . 
founds  we  poflefs  in  the  manner  that  might 
be   moft  agreeable.     It  fixes  many  words 
in  a  particular  fituation,  which  might  often 
be  placed  in  another  with  more  beauty  and 
harmony.     Though  the  adjed:ive  and  fub- 
(lantive,  in   the  Greek  and  Latin,  were  fe- 
parated   from   one  another,  ftill  the  corref- 
pondence  of  iheir  terminations  confpicuouf- 
ly  indicated   their  mutual  connedlion,  and 
no  confufion  or  ambiguity  was  occafioned. 
For  example,  in  the  firft  line  of  Virgil, 

Tityre  tu  patulae  recubans  fub  tegnaine  fagi ; 

it  is  eafily  perceived  that  tu  refers  to 
recuba?is^  dind  patulae  to/ligi,  though  the  re- 
lated words  are  feparated  by  the  interven- 
tion of  feveral  others  ;  becaufe  terminations 

of 
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of  the  cafes,  as  well  as  of  the  genders,  de-^ 
termine  theh"  mutual  correfpondence.  If 
this  line  were  literally  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifh,  and  the  fame  arrangement  of  the  words 
preferved,  Tityrus^  thou  offpreading  reclining 
under  the fiade  beech ^  fenfe  could  be  made  of 
it  by  no  human  being;  becaufe  there  are  no 
difference  of  termination  to  intimate  to 
which  fubftantive  each  adjciflive  belong?. 
The  fame  thing  happens  v/ith  regard  to 
verbs.  In  Latin,  without  the  fmallefl:  am- 
biguity, the  verb  may  be  often  placed  in 
any  part  of  a  fentence.  But,  in  Engllfh,, 
its  polition  is  almoil:  always  deterliiined  with 
precifion.  In  almoft  every  cafe,  the  verb 
muft  follow  the  fubjedive  and  precede  the 
abjective  member  of  the  phrafe.  Thus,  in 
Latin,  whether  we  fay,  yoojinem  verbera-^ 
vit  Robertus,  or,  Robertus  verberavit  yoan- 
ncm^  the  meaning  is  the  fame,  and  the  ter-' 
mination,  in  both  cafes,  fixes  yohn  to  be 
the  fufferer.  But,  in  Englifli,  John  beat 
Robert^  and  Robert  beat  John^  by  no  means 
convey  the  fame  meaning.  Hence  the  po- 
fiiion  of  the  three  principal  members  cf  the 

fentence. 
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fentence,  in  the  Englifh  languaL;e,  and,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  in  the  Italian  and  French, 
is  ahnoft  always  preciiely  determined.  In 
the  antient  languages,  on  the  contrary,  a 
greater  latitude  is  admitted,  and  the  place 
of  thofe  members  is  often  indifferent.  In 
order  to  explain  fome  ])arts  of  Milton's  li- 
teral tranflation,  recourfe  mull  be  nad  to 
Horace  himfelf ; 

Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous  all  gold. 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable 
Hopes  thee  ;  of  flattering  gales 
Unmindful — 

are  verfes  which,  by  any  rules  of  our  lan-^ 
guage,  it  is  impoffible  to  interpret.  No 
man,  from  the  nature  of  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, could  poflibly  difcover,  that,  in  the 
iiril  line,  credulous  reterred  to  who^  and  not 
to  thee^  or  that,  in  the  fourth  line,  unmind^ 
ful  referred  to  who  in  the  fecond,  and  not 
to  thee  in  the  third  ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  in  the  fecond  line,  always  vacant^  al- 
ways amiable^  referred  to  thee  in  the  third, 
<ind  not  who  in  the  fame  line  with  it.     All 

M  m  this. 
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this,  however,  is  fufEciently  plain   in  the 
Latin  ; 

Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea, 
Qui  femper  vacuam,  femper  amabilem 
Sperat  te  -,  nefcius  aurae  fallacis ; 

becaufe,  in  Latin,  the  terminations  point 
out  the  connedlions  which  fuhfift  between 
the  feveral  adjedives  and  the  fubflantives, 
which  is  impoffible  to  be  done  in  Englifh. 
How  much  this  power  muft  have  faciUtated 
the  compofition,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  of 
the  antients,  is  obvious. 

Having  faid  fo  much  concerning  the  in- 
genious produdions  of  this  truly  great  man, 
I  muft  limit  myfelf  to  a  very  curibry  view 
of  his  laft  work,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Ccmfcs  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  a 
work  which  every  where  exhibits  depth  of 
thought,  uncommon  erudition,  and  a  moft 
acute  difcernment  of  human  aifairs. 

This  learned,  ingenious,  and  moft  ufeful 
workj  Mr  Sm.ith  divides  into  five  books. 

In 
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•In  the  firft  book,  he  treats  of  the  caufes  of 
improvement  in  the  prodiidlive  powers  of 
labour,  and  of  the  order  according  to  whicli 
its  produce  is  naturally  diftributed  among 
the  different  ranks  of  the  people.  The  fe- 
cond  book  treats  of  the  Nature,  Accumula- 
tion, and  Employment  of  Stock.  In  book 
third,  we  have  an  Account  of  the  different 
Progrefs  of  Opulence  in  different  Nations. 
Book  fourth  gives  a  view  of  former  fyftems 
of  Political  Economy.  Book  fifth  treats 
of  the  Revenue  of  the  Sovereign  or  Com- 
monwealth. 

It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  mention,  that 
each  of  thefe  books  are  fubdivided  into  a 
number  of  connected  chapters,  fuitable  to 
the  different  branches  of  the  general  fub- 

jea. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions  *,  the  ingenious 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  Profeffor  of  Morals  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  has  given  a 
pretty   full    and    accurate    account    of  Mr 

Suiith'o 
*  Phil.  Tranf.  Edin.  vol.  III.  p.  115. 
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Smith's  life  and  writings.  In  this  biogra- 
phical account,  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr 
Stewart  both  for  many  f^id^,  and  likewife 
for  feveral  pertinent  obfervations.  Mr  Sf.ew- 
ari  properly  remarks,  that  the  great  princi- 
ple of  Mr  Smith's  work  is,  to  ihew  the 
pro\ifion  made  by  nature  in  the  principles 
of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  fituation  in 
•which  men  are  placed,  for  a  progrefFive  aug- 
mentation of  the  means  of  national  wealth  ; 
and  to  point  out  the  beft  method  of  advan- 
cing any  colle(3:ive  body  of  people  to  great- 
nefs,  by  allowing  every  man  to  purine  his 
legal  intereft,  and  to  bring  both  his  intereil 
and  capital  into  a  free  competition  with 
thofe  with  whom  he  tranfads.  Every  fyf- 
tem  of  policy,  it  is  evident,  which  tends  to 
extraordinary  encouragements,  to  draw  to 
a  particular  kind  of  induftry  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  fociety's  capital  than  would 
naturally  happen,  or,  by  extraordinary  ref- 
traints,  to  draw  from  any  fpecies  of  induf- 
try  a  part  of  the  capital  which  v;ould  other- 
wife  be  employed  in  it,  fubverts  the  very 
purpofes  it  was  intended  to  promote. 

The 
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The  caufes  and  circumftances  which,  in 
modern  times,  have  contributed,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  derange  and  even  comiterad: 
this  order  of  nature,  particularly,  the  great 
encouragement  given  to  induftry  in  popu- 
lous towns,  and  the  comparative  neglect  of 
a  finiilar  encouragement  in  the  country,  Mr 
Smith  has  dilie!;ently  invefligated,  and  in  a 
maimer  fo  ingenious  and  m.-fterly  as  throws 
much  light  on  the  hiftory  of  that  ftate  of 
fociety  which,  at  prefent,  exifts  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  On  this  fubjedi,  he  ihows, 
with  his  ufual  accuracy  and  acute  difcern- 
ment,  that  thefe  circumftances  were  origin- 
ally natural  reiults  of  the  peculiar  fituation 
of  mankind  in  particular  fituation s  of  focie- 
ty, and  that  they  arofe,  not  from  any  gene- 
ral views  of  political  forefight,  but  from  the 
private  interefts  and  prejudices  of  particular 
orders  of  men.  The  ftate  of  fociety,  how- 
ever, which  originated  from  a  combination 
of  accidental  circumftances,  has  been  pro- 
longed beyond  its  natural  period,  by  an  er- 
roneous, or  rather  falfe,  lyftem  of  political 
economy,  adopted  and  propagated  by  mer- 
chants and  manufadurers  j  a  clafs  of  men 

whofe 
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■whofe  intereft  is  often  repugnant  to  that  of 
the  pubHc,  and  whofe  profeffional  know- 
ledge gives  them  many  advantages  in  fup- 
porting  thofe  opinions  which  they  wiih  to 
be  encouraged.  This  fyftem  gave  rife  to 
frefh  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  national 
profperity.  Thofe  which  originated  from 
the  diforders  of  the  feudal  ages,  had  a  diredt 
tendency  to  introduce  confufion  into  the 
internal  arrangements  of  fociety,  by  ob- 
flruiling  the  circulation  of  labour  and  of 
ftock  from  one  employment  to  another, 
and  from  place  to  place.  The  falfe  fyftem 
of  political  economy  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  whofe  profefTed  objed:  has  been 
to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourfe  of 
nations,  has  produced  its  effed  in  a  lefs  di- 
rect and  obvious  manner,  but  which  is 
equally  prejudicial  to  thofe  ftates  by  whom 
it  has  been  adopted. 

This  fyftem,  as  it  arofe  chiefly  from  the 
interefted  mxOtives  of  fpeculative  merchants, 
Mr  Smith  denominates  the  Commercial  or 
Mercantile  Syllem.  The  two  principal  in- 
gredients which  conftitute  this  fyftem,  which 

has 
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has  for  its  objed:  the  enriching  of  a  nation, 
namely,  reftraints  upon  importation,  and 
encouragements  to  exportation,  he  difcuffes 
with  great  penetration  and  knowledge.  He 
remarks,  that  part  of  thefe  expedients  has 
been  derived  from  a  fpirit  of  monopoly,  and 
part  from  that  of  jealoufy  of  thofe  nations 
with  whom  the  balance  of  trade  was  thought 
to  be  difadvantageou^.  From  his  reafon- 
ings,  all  of  them  appear  to  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  injure  the  profperity  of  the  na- 
tion by  whom  they  are  im.pofed.  In  his 
remarks  upon  the  jealoufy  of  comrnerce,  he 
aflumes  a  tone  of  indignation  which  is  fel- 
dom  employed  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

"  In  this  manner,"  fays  he,  "  the  fneak- 
ing  arts  of  underling  tradefmen  are  ere6:ed 
into  political  maxims  for  the  condud:  of  a 
great  empire.  By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe, 
nations  have  been  taught  that  their  intereft 
confided  in  beggaring  ail  their  neighbours. 
Each  nation  has  been  taught  to  look  with 
'an  invidious  eye  upon  the  profperity  of  ail 
the  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to 
confider  their  gain  as  its  own  lofs.  Com- 
merce, 
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mcrce,  -which  oughi  naturally  to  be  among 
nations  as  among  individuals,  a  bon«i  of 
union  and  fricndihip,  has  become  the  mod 
fertile  fource  of  difcord  and  animolity. 
The  capricious  ambition  of  Kings  and  Mi- 
nifters  has  not,  during  the  prefent  and  the 
preceding  century,  been  more  fatal  to  the 
repofe  of  Europe,  than  the  impertinent  jea- 
loufy  of  merchants  and  m.anufadxurers.  The 
violence  and  injuftice  of  the  rulers  of  man- 
kind is  an  antient  evil,  for  which,  perhaps", 
the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcarce  ad- 
mit of  a  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity, 
the  monopolizing  fpirit  of  m.erchants  and 
manufadturers,  v.- ho  neither  are  nor  ought 
to  be  the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  corrected,  may  very  eafily 
be  prevented  from  difturbing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  any  body  but  themfelves." 

Thefe  and  fimilar  principles  of  liberality, 
Mr  Smith  tells  us,  ou^ht  to  dired:  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  nations.  How  this  theo- 
ry fhould  be  iiitrcduced  into  pradtice,  and 
applied  to  particular  cafes,  Mr  Smith  has 
not  attempted  to  determine,     That  he  was 

aware 
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^ware  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehehded 
from  a  radi  application  of  political  theories 
'is  evident  not  only  from  the  general  fpirit 
of  his  writino'?*   but  from  fome  'nci<Jeatal 

O 

obfervations  which  he  has  made  on  the 
fubjed:. 


"  So  unfortunate/'  fays  he,  "  are  the  ef- 
fects of  all  the  regulations  of  the  mercan- 
tile fyftem,  that  they  not  only  introduce 
Very  dangerous  diforders  into  the  ft  ate  of 
the  body  politic,  but  diforders  which  it  is 
often  difficult  to  remedy,  without  occafion- 
ing,  for  a  time  at  leaft,  ftill  greater  difor- 
ders.— In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  na- 
tural fyilem  of  perfect  liberty  and  juftice 
ought  gradually  to  be  reftored,  we  mufl* 
leave  to  the  wifdom  of  future  ftatefmen  and 
legiflators  to  dete'Tnine."  In  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  he 
has  given  us  fome  obfervations  which  refer 
to  the  fame  important  purpofe.  *'  The 
man,'*  he  remarks,  "  whofe  public  fpirit 
is  prompted  altogether  by  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence, will  refpe£l  the  eftabliflied  pow- 
ers and  privileges  even  of  individuals,  and 

Na  flill 
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ftill  more  of  the  great  orders  and  rocletie& 
into  whicii  the  ftate  is  divided.  Though 
he  Ihould  confider  fonie  of  them  as,  in  fome 
meafure,  abufivej  he  will  content  himfelf 
with  moderating  what  he  often  cannot  an- 
nihilate without  great  violence.  AVhen  he 
cannot  conquer  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the 
people  by  reafon  and  perfuafion,  he  will 
not  attempt  to  fiibdue  them  by  force  ;  but 
will  religioufly  obferve  what,  by  Cicero, 
is  juftly  called  the  divine  maxim  of  Plato, 
never  to  life  violence  to  his  country  no 
more  than  to  his  parents.  He  will  accom- 
modate, as  well  as  he  can,  his  public  ar- 
langements  to  the  confirmed  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  ;  and,  will  remedyy 
as  well  as  he  can,  the  inconveniencies  which 
may  flow  from  the  want  of  thofe  regula- 
tions which  the  people  are  averfe  to  fubmit 
to.  When  he  cannot  eftablifh  the  right,  he 
will  not  difdain  to  meliorate  the  wrong ; 
but,  like  Solon,  v/hen  he  cannot  eftablifli 
the  bed  fyftem  of  laws, :  he  will  endeavour 
to  eftablifli  the  beft  that  the  people  can 
bear." 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  practical  application 
of  general  principles,  thofe  •cautions,  from 
the  "author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  were 
peculiarly  neceffary  ;  as  the  chief  objefi:  of 
his  work,  an  unlimited  fi*eedom  of  trade, 
by  fofiiering  the  indolence  of  ftatefmen,  is 
apt  to  fugged  to  thofe  who  are  in  poiTeJLfion 
of  abfolute  power,  the  .notion  of  putting  it 
in  execution.  -      ^  ,  ,    .. 

As  moft  men  of  genius,  efpecially  thofe 
w4".ofe  profeffion  obliges  them  to  deliver 
annually  piiblic  leisures  to  numerous  and. 
fucceffive  races  of  ftudents,  are  liable  to 
have  their  befi:  and  mod  original  thoughts 
and  theories  ftolen  and  adopted  as  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  Mr  Smith,  of  courfe,  had 
great  reafon  to  complain  of  this  literary  pil- 
fering. Of  this  practice  he  complains  with 
fome  warmth  in  a  MS.  which  was  lately^ 
and  perhaps  now  is,  in  the  poiTeffion  of 
Mr  Dugald  Stev^-art,  Profefibr  of  Morals  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  pa- 
per, which  was  written  in  the  year  1755, 
m^ny  of  the  moil  important  facts  and  rea^ 

foningSj 
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fonings,  now  publidied  in  Mu  Smith's  /w- 
qif/ry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the 
Vvcalth  of  Nations^  are  to  be  found.  *'  Man," 
he  remarks  in  that  paper,  "is  generally  con- 
fidered  by  ftatefmen  and  projedors  as  the 
materials  of  a  fort  of  political  mechanics. 
Projectors  difturb  Nature  in  the  courfe  of 
her  operations  in  human  affairs ;  and  it  re- 
quires no  more  than  to  let  her  alone,  and 
give  her  fair  play  in  the  purfuit  of  her  ends, 
that  fhe  may  cftablifh  her  own  defigns."  In 
another  place  of  the  fame  paper  he  remarks, 
*'  Little  elfe  is  requifite  to  "carry  a  ftate  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  opulence  from  the 
loweft  barbarifm,  but  peace^  eafy  taxes^ 
and  a  tolerable  adminiftration  of  jufticej 
all  the  reft  being  brought  about  by  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  things.  All  governments 
which  thwart  this  natural  courfe,  which 
force  things  into  another  channel,  or  which 
endeavour  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  fociety 
at  a  particular  point,  are  unnatural,  and,  to 
fupport  themfelves,  are  obliged  to  be  op- 
preifive  and  tyrannical. — A  great  part  of 

the 
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the    opinions   he    obferves,    "  enumerated 
in  this  paper  is   treated    of  at    length    in 
fome  ledures  which  I   have   dill   by  me, 
and  which  were  written  in   the  hand  ©f  a 
clerk  who   left  my  fervice   fix   years  ago. 
They  have  all  of  them   been   the  conftant 
fubjeds  of  my  lectures  fince  I  firft  taught 
Mr  Craigie's  clafs,  the  firft  winter  1  fpent 
in  Giafgow,  down  to  this  day,  without  any 
confiderable    variation.     They   had    all    of 
them  been  the  fubjedls  of  lectures  which  I 
read  at  Edinburgh  the  winter  before  I  left 
it ;  and  1  can  adduce  innumerable  witnefTes, 
both  from  that  place  and   from   this,   who 
will  afcertain  them  fufficiently  to  be  mine." 

Mr  Stewart  very  properly  remarks,  that 
the  merit  of  Mr  Smith's  work  is  not  to  be 
eftimated  folely  by  the  novelty  of  its  prin- 
ciples, but  by  the  reai'onings  employed  in 
fupport  of  them.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  fi*e^  commerce  have  been 
curforily  mentioned  by  feveral  authors  pre- 
vious to  Mr  Smith's  publication.  But  none 
of  them  hav^  had  the  credit,  in  fuch  a  com- 
plicated 
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plicated  and  difficult  fubjed,  to  trace  the 
principles  of  political  economy  to  their  ul- 
timate confequences.  The  ingenuity  and 
extent  of  thought  exhibited  in  his  work  can 
be  difcerned  by  thofe  only  who  have  com- 
pared it  with  the  productions  of  former  au- 
thors who  have  written  on  fmiilar  fubjeCls. 
His  labour  in  methodifmg  their  disjointed 
ideas  is  not,  perhaps,  lefs  valuable  than  the 
refults  of  his  own  fpeculations.  He  uni- 
formly exprefles  his  fentiments  with  a  man- 
ly and  dignified  freedom,  and  never  deigns 
to  indulge  any  of  thefe  little  paffions  which 
the  factions  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote 
might  have  naturally  excited. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
Wealth  of  Nations^  Mr  Smith,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Gommif- 
fioners  of  his  Majefty's  Cuftoms  in  Scotland. 
Thefe  two  years  he  palled  at  London,  in  a 
ibcicty  too  cxtcniive  to  allow  him  an  op- 
portunity of  much  ftudy.  His  time,  how- 
ever,  v;as  not  entirely  loft  ;  fOr  it  was  fpent 
in  the  fociety  of  fomc  of  the  firil  literati  in 

England, 
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Eneland.  Of  thefe,  a  beautiful  and  mod 
refpedtable  fpecimen  is  given  by  Dr  Bar- 
nard, in  fome  verfes  addrefled  to  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  and  his  friends. 

If  I  have  thoughts,  and  can't  exprefs  'em. 
Gibbon  fhall  teach  me  how  to  drefs  'em 

In  wqrds  feleft  and  terfe  : 
Jones  teach  me  modefty  and  Greek, 
Smith  how  to  think,  Burke  how  to  fpeak. 

And  Beauclerc  to  converfe  *. 

Mr  Smith,  in  confequence  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Cuftoms,  came  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  fpent  the  laft  twelve 
years  of  his  life.  Here  he  enjoyed  an  af- 
fluence more  than  equal  to  his  wants,  be- 
fide  the  profpedt  of  paffing  the  remainder 
of  his  days  among  the  companions  of  his 
youth.  His  mother,  though  now  very 
old,  ftill  poflefled  a  confiderable  portion  of 
health,  accompanied  him  to  town  ;  and  his 
coufm,  Mifs  Jane  Douglas,  a  moft  prudent, 
afFedionate,  and  attentive  female,  relieved 
him  of  a  charge  for  which  he  was  very  ill 

qualified, 

*  Annual  Regifter,  1776. 
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qualified,  by  fupeiiiitending  his   domeftic 
affairs. 

The  emoluments  of  his  office  enabled 
him  to  gratify,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the 
natural  generofity  of  his  difpofition  ;  and, 
at  his  death,  the  ftate  of  his  funds  confirm- 
ed what  his  friends  had  often  fuppofed,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  his  annual  favings  was 
bellowed  in  private  charities.  The  necef- 
,  fary  change  of  his  fituation  when  he  was 
obliged  to  refide  in  Edinburgh,  was  not  fa- 
vourable to  his  literary  puriuits.  His  offi- 
cial duties,  though  by  no  jTieans  oppreffive, 
wefe  fufficient  to  exhauft  his  fpirits,  and  to 
diffipate  any  uncommon  keennefs  of  think- 
ing. During  the  firft  years  of  his  refidence 
in  this  city,  his  iludies  were  very  much  in- 
terrupted. He  read  occafionally,  bur  with 
no  other  view  than  to  amufe  himfelf  in  his 
leifure  hours.  His  mother  died  in  the  year 
1784  ;  and  her  death,  joined  fo  that  of  Mifs 
Douglas  in  1788,  contributed  to  fufpend, 
and  even  to  fruftrate,  all  his  Uterary  pro- 
jects. Thefe  ladies  had  been,  during  m.ore 
than  fixty  years,  the  obje<fls  of  his  affec- 
tion I 
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tion  ;  and,  from  his  infancy,  he  enjoyed  in 
their  fociety,  all  the  endearments  of  a  fami- 
ly which  he  ever  experienced.  By  this 
misfortune  Mr  Smith  was  left  alone,  and, 
like  all  philofophers  in  fimiiar  circumftances, 
almoft  entirely  helplefs.  Though  he  bore 
his  great  lofs  with  fortitude,  and,  with  re- 
jTard  to  his  general  behaviour,  feemed  to 
have  refumed  his  former  cheerful nefs  ;  yet 
his  health  and  vigour  gradually  declined  till 
the  period  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
July  1790.  "  His  laft  illnefs  chiefly  arofe 
from  an  obftinate  obftrudion  in  his  bowels, 
which  wa5  both  tedious  and  painful.  But 
his  mind  was  perfedly  reHgned  ;  and  he 
enjoyed  every  confolation  from  the  tender 
fympathy  of  his  friends. 

Perceiving  his  end  to  be  approaching 
with  rapidity,  he  ordered  all  his  papers, 
except  fome  detached  eflays,  to  be  deftroy- 
ed ;  and  thefe  he  entrufted  to  the  care  of 
his  executors.  The  additions  to  T/jc  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments ^  mod  of  which  were 
compofed  under  the  preflure  of  a  feverc 
difeafe,  the  publication  of  which  fortunate- 

O  o  Vj 
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ly   Mr  Smith   lived   to   fiiperintend,  were 
among   the   lail   of   his   Hterary   exertions. 
In  the  year  1787,  he  addreffed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  principal   of  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Glafgow,  in  confequence  of  his  be- 
ing eled;ed   Redor  of  that  learned  body. 
**  No  preferment,"   fays  he,   "  could   have 
inven  me  fo   much   real  fatisfadion.     No 
man  can  owe  greater  obligations  to  a  fociety 
than  I  do    to  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow. 
They  educated  me  -,  they  fent  me  to  Oxford. 
Scon  after  my  return  to  Scotland,  they  eled:- 
ed   me   one   of  their   own  members ;    and 
afterwards  preferred  me  to   another  office, 
to  which  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  never 
to  be  forgotten  Dr  Hutchefon  had  given  a 
fuperior  degree  of  illuftration.     The  period 
of  thirteen  years  which  I  fpent  as  a  member 
of  that   fociety,  I  remember  as    by  far  the 
moft  ufeful,   and,    therefore,  as  by  far  the 
happieft    and    moft    honotu'able   period   of 
my  life ;  and   now,  after  three  and  twenty 
years  abfence,  to  be  remembered  in  fo  very 
agreeable  a  manner  by  my  old  friends  and 
proteQors,  gives  me  a  heart-felt  joy  which 
1  cannot  eafily  exprefs  to  you." 

Mr 
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Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  formerly  mentioned, 
near  the  conclufion  of  his  Account  of  Mr 
SmitFs  Life,  makes  the  following  elegant 
and  expreffive  remarks  ;  "  The  fhort  narra- 
tive which  I  have  now  finifhed,  however 
barren  of  incident,  may  convey  a  genera! 
idea  of  the  genius  and  character  of  this  il- 
luftrious  man.  Of  the  intelledual  gifts 
and  attainments  by  which  he  was  fo  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  ; — of  the  originality 
and  comprehenfivenefs  of  his  views  ;  the 
extent,  the  variety,  and  the  corredlnefs  of 
his  information;  the  inexhauftible  ferLlity  of 
his  invention  ;  and  the  ornaments  which 
his  rich  and  beautiful  imagination  had  bor- 
rowed from  claflical  culture  ;— -he  has  left 
behind  him  lailing  monuments.  To  his 
private  worth,  the  moft  certain  of  all  tefti- 
monies  may  be  found  in  that  confidence, 
refpec^t,  and  attachment,  which  followed 
him  through  all  the  various  relations  of  life. 
The  ferenity  and  gaiety  he  enjoyed,  under 
the  preffure  of  his  growing  infirmities,  and 
the  warm  intereft  he  felt  to  the  laft,  in  every 
thing  conneded  with  the  v/elfare  of  his 
friends,    will   be    long   remembered  by  a 

fmall 
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fmall  circle  with  whom,  as  long  as  his 
ftrength  permitted,  he  regularly  fpent  an 
evening  in  the  week,  and  to  whom  the  re- 
colledion  of  his  worth  ftill  forms  a  pleafmg, 
though  a  melancholy  bond  of  union.'*" 
That  Mr  Smith  had  many  peculiarities, 
both  in  his  manners,  and  in  his  intelledual 
habits,  (and  what  man  of  genius  has  not  ?) 
was  obvious  even  to  fuperficial  obfervers. 
He  was  but  ill  qualified  for  the  general  in- 
tercourfe  of  fociety,  or  for  the  adive  em- 
ployments of  life.  The  various  and  exten- 
five  fpeculations  which  he  indulged  from 
a  very  early  period  of  his  youth,  and  the 
ample  materials  derived  from  his  own  in- 
vention, made  him  often  inattentive  to  com- 
mon occurrencies,  and  to  familiar  objects. 
Even  when  in  company,  Mr  Smith  was  apt 
to  be  ingrofled  with  his  ftudies,  as  appeared 
from  the  motion  of  his  lips,  as  well  as  from 
his  looks  and  geftures. 

Of  what  is  called  ahfetice  in  company, 
he  exhibited  frequent  and  remarkable  ex- 
amples. He  often  walked  for  miles  with 
Dr  Hutton,   one   of  bis   mofl   ingenious, 

learned, 
*  See  PhiL  Tranf  of  Edin.  vol.  3.  p.  133, 
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learned,  and  intimate  friends  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and,  though  the  cheerful  Doctor,  in  order 
to  roufe  Mr  Smith's  attention,  talked  to  him 
frequently,  he  feldom  uttered  a  word,  but 
walked  on  moving  his  lips,  and  muttering 
to  himielf.  It  was  probably  owing,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  this  circumftance,  that  Mr  Smith 
fo  feldom  joined  in  the  common  topics  of 
general  converfation,  and  that  he  was  oc- 
cafionally  difpofed  to  exprefs  his  own  ideas 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  lecture.  This 
pradice,  however,  did  not  originate  from  a 
defire  to  gratify  vanity,  or  to  ingrofs  too 
much  of  the  converfation.  His  natural  tem- 
per led  him  fo  forcibly  to  enjoy  in  filence 
the  gay  -/allies  of  others,  that  his  friends 
frequently  contrived  particular  modes  to 
dired:  his  mind  to  fuch  fubjedts  as  were 
moll  likely  to  intereft  and  excite  him. 

His  opinions  of  men,  which  he  fome- 
times  formed  upon  a  fuperficial  acquaint- 
ance, were  often  erroneous.  But  the  natu- 
ral temper  of  his  mind  difpofed  him  more 
to  indulge  fond  partialities  than  ill-founded 
prejudices,     Conftantly  occupied  with  ex- 

tenfive 
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tenfive  views  of  human  affairs,  he  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  inclination  to  employ  his 
thoughts  on  the  peculiarities  of  common 
characters.  Accordingly,  though  deeply 
fkilled  in  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
as  well  as  in  the  paflions  and  propenfities 
of  the  heart ;  yet,  in  judging  of  individual 
characters,  his  eftimates  were  fometimes 
formed  in  a  manner  remarkably  falfe  and 
precipitate.  The  fame  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  opinions  he  occafionally  gave  of 
books,  and  of  fpeculative  fubjeds.  Thefe 
were  often  not  uniformly  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  fuperior 
underftanding  and  knowledge.  His  opi- 
nions and  iimilar  topics  were  not  unfre- 
quently  influenced  by  accidental  circum- 
ftances  and  the  humour  of  the  moment ; 
but,  when  thefe  were  retailed  by  perfons 
who  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
him,  they  conveyed  falfe  ideas  concerning 
his  genuine  fentiment  and  character.  On 
fuch  occafions,  however,  his  remarks  always 
contained  much  truth  and  ingenuity  ;  and, 
if  tht  different  opinions,  which  he  expref- 
ied  upon  the  fame  fubjeClSj  had  been  con- 
joined. 
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joined,  they  would  have  furniflied  materials 
for  a  judgment  both  juft   and  comprehen- 
five.     But,  in  his  friendly  aflbciations,  he 
did  not  take  the  trouble  of  drawing  thofe 
qualified  conclufions  which   are   fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  his  printed  works.     He  generally 
gave  a  bold  and  mallerly  ikietch  of  the  ob- 
jed  from  the  firfi.  point  of  view  that  occur- 
red to  his  fancy.     His  pictures  were  always 
vivid  and  expreffive,  and  had  a  ftrong  re- 
femblance  to   the  originals,  when  viewed 
under  a  particular  afped,  but  feldom  con- 
veyed a  juft  and  complete  conception  of  it 
in  all  its  parts  and  dimenfions.     But,  ho 
ever  thefe  peculiarities  of  his  manners  are 
to  be  accounted  for,  it  is  unqueftionable 
that  they  were  refults  of  a  candid  and  an 
innocent  mind.     His   external  appearance 
exhibited    nothing    very    remarkable.       In 
llature,  he  fomewhat  exceeded  the  ordinary 
fize ;  and  his  countenance  was  manly  and 
asreeable.     When  warmed  with  the  con- 
verfation  of  his  friends,  his  features  were 
often  illuminated  with  fmiles  of  inexpref- 
fible  benignity,  and  his  geftures  were  ani- 
mated, aad  not  ungraceful.     His  tendency 

to 
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to  abfence,  efpecially  in  the  company  of 
ftrangers,  gave  his  manner  fometimes  the 
appearance  of  embarraffment. 

In  his  deportment,  when  walking,  there 
were  fome  fmgularities.  His  head  had  a 
gentle  motion  from  fide  to  fide  ;  and  his 
body,  at  every  ftep,  had  a  kind  of  rolling 
or  vermicular  motion,  as  if  he  meant  to  al- 
ter his  diredion,  or  even  to  turn  back.  In 
the  ftreets,  or  elfewhere,  he  always  carried 
his  cane  on  his  (houlder,  as  a  foldier  does 
his  mufket.  Thefe  may  be  confidered  as 
flight  Ihades  ;  but,  in  a  pidure,  flight  fhades 
are  often  highly  charaderiftic. 

His  library,  though  not  a  very  large  col- 
lection, but  moft. judicioufly  felecSted,  he 
bequeathed,  together  with  the  refl  of  his 
property,  to  his  coufin  David  Douglas,  Efq; 
Advocate.  The  firft  time  I  happened  to  be 
in  his  library,  Mr  Smith  obferved  me  look- 
ing at  the  books  with  fomc  degree  of  curio- 
fity,  and  perhaps  furprife ;  for  moft  of  the 
volumes  were  elegantly,  and  fome  of  them 
fuperbly  bound.  "  You  muft  have  remark- 
ed," 
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€d,"  he  faid,  "  that  I  am  a  beau  in  nothing 
but  my  books." 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Smith  was  one  of 
thefe  extraordinary  men  whom,  at  fome 
times  only,  nature  exhibits  to  the  view  of 
mortals.  Enough  has  already  been  faid  of 
his  learning  and  mental  abilities.  Though 
his  compofitions  always  conveyed  diftindt 
ideas  ;  yet,  in  language,  he  is  often  carelefs 
and  inattentive.  Every  reader  of  tafte  muft 
perc^eive  the  juftice  of  this  remark.  The 
inftances  are  innumerable  where  he  em- 
ploys the  fame  verb  or  noun,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  fame  fentence,  when  he  might, 
with  the  utmoft  eafe,  have  diverfified  them, 
and  given  a  greater  and  more  harmonious 
effect  to  his  compofition,  without  injuring, 
in  the  fmalleft  degree,  the  perfpicuity  of  his 
thoughts  and  reafonings. 
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PREFACE. 


JN  OTHiNG  can  be  better  calculated  for  ex- 
citing the  mind  to  think  with  accuracy  and 
precifion,  than  the  limiting  its  operations  to 
fome  certain  determinate  fubjed.  If  a  quef- 
tion  is  put,  or  a  propofition  laid  down,  how 
naturally  do  we  make  every  idea  which  we 
poflefs,  however  flight  its  relation  or  con- 
nection with  the  fubjedt,  pafs  in  review  be- 
fore us  ?  This  power,  or  rather  propenfity 
of  the  human  mind,  enables  us  not  only  to 
inveftigate  the  various  qualities  of  material 
objects,  but  likewife  to  unfold  many  lead- 
ing qualities  and  affedlions  of  the  mind  it- 
felf.  When  an  unknown  plant  is  prefented 
to  a  Botanift,  he  does  not  content  himfelf 
with  a  ftridl  examination  of  all  its  external 
parts.  If  an  infpedion  of  thefe  is  infuffi- 
dent  for  his  purpofe,  his  next  ftep  is  to 
compare  the  ideas  excited  by  its  tafte  and 

odour 


odour  with  thofe  excited  by  the  tafte  and 
odour  of  other  plants  with  which  he  is  pre- 
vioufiy  acquainted,  in  order  to  difcover 
even  the  moft  diftant  refemblance  of  qua- 
lities. On  the  other  hand,  when  our 
thoughts  are  confined  to  a  fmgle  fubjed:, 
of  whatever  nature,  our  ideas  generally  run 
on  in  one  continued  fcries  or  train.  But 
every  man  of  refle(5lion  muft  have  obferved, 
that  the  connections  of  this  train  are  fome- 
times  fo  extremely  flight,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  thinker  himfelf  to  trace  them. 

Though  this  conftitutional  Faculty  of  the 
mind  is  the  fource  of  order  and  regularity 
in  our  thoughts  ;  yet,  like  other  eminent 
bleflings  in  life,  it  is  produdive  of  many 
inconveniencies.  Some  men  are  endued 
with  fuch  nice  difcernment,  that  they  can" 
cafily  perceive  the  mod  diftant  relations  of 
ideas :  hence,  if  a  proper  choice  is  not  made, 
their  compofitions  rnuli  be  obfcure  to  read- 
ers of  lefs  delicate  perceptions.     It  fliould 

therefore 
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therefore  be  the  conftanf  endeavour  of  eve- 
ry writer  whofe  aim  is  to  propagate  ufeful 
truths,  or  to  promote  any  popular  advan- 
tage, to  negle<St  the  flight  or  diflant  rela- 
tions, and  exhibit  fuch  only  as  are  confpi- 
cuous  and  intelligible  to  all.  Simplicity 
will  infallibly  be  the  Drnament,  and  general 
utility  the  fruit  of  fuch  an  author's  compo- 
fitions. 

I  was  led  to  thefe  obfervations  by  acci- 
dentally looking  into  the  public  papers  con- 
taining the  premiums  offered  by  the  Hon. 
Sele<St  Society  at  Edinburgh.  Amongft 
many  ufeful  fpurs  to  induftry,  which  could 
have  but  fmall  influence  on  a  perfon  unac- 
quainted with  the  particular  arts  they  are 
intended  to  encourage,  I  perceived  that  a 
Pifl!ertation  on  the  befl:  Means  of  Support- 
ing and  Promoting  Public  Spirit  was  made 
the  fubje6t  of  a  competition.  I  revolved 
mofl:  of  the  ideas  I  had  acquired  that  bore 
any  relation  to  this  fubjed.     Emulation, 

ever 
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ever  natural  to  youthful  minds,  fprung  up 
apace.  The  refult  was  a  refolution  to  fub- 
mit  the  following  thoughts  to  the  judg- 
ment of  that  learned  and  truly  public  fpirit- 
cd  body. 


A  DISSER- 


This  Dissertation  and  the  Essats  ivhich 
follow  were  written  when  the  Author 
"was  only  Twenty  years  of  age. 


DISSERTATION,  Wc. 


OELFISHNESS,  wheii  carried  beyond  cer- 
tain bounds,  has  univerfally  been  efteemed 
a  low  and  grovelling  difpolition.  Neither 
is  this  iiniverfal  cenfurc  capricious  or  unjuft. 
So  confcious  is  the  felfiih  man  of  the  mean- 
nefs  and  turpitude  of  his  own  motives,  that, 
like  the  vicious  of  every  denomination,  he 
conftantly  endeavours  to  conceal  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  his  heart  under  the  fpecies  ap- 
pearance of  the  contrary  virtues.  Frugality 
and  prudent  forefight  are  the  pretended 
motives  of  all  his  actions.  Shrunk  into  a 
fmaller  compafs  than  felf,  he  lofes  fight  of 

Q^q  his 
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bis  real  interefi:,  by  an  over  anxious  folici- 
tude  to  ward  off  imaginary  misfortunes, 
and  to  turn  every  thing  to  his  immediate 
advantage.  Excluded  from  every  fecial 
joy,  his  foul  is  eat  up  with  fpleen,  and  his 
heart  pines  with  envy  at  the  honour  and 
fuccefs  which  conftantly  attend  thofe  who 
are  actuated  by  more  liberal  principles. 
Self-love  in  excefs  is  the  parent  of  fear. 
Hence  the  man  poiTeiled  of  this  temper  be- 
comes fufpicious  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Incapable  of  friendihip  himfelf,  no  man  ef- 
teems  him  any  longer  than  he  difcovers  his 
real  character.  Thus  hated  and  defpifed  by 
all,  but  mod  by  thofe  who  know  him  beft, 
the  felfifli  man  lives  without  joy,  and  dies 
without  having  tafted  the  balmy  confola- 
tions  of  friendihip,  or  the  heart-expanding 
pleafures  of  difinterefted  benevolence. 

How  cppofite  to  this  is  the  character  of 
the  man  who  is  pofTelTed  of  a  liberal  and 
public-fpirited  difpofition  ?  So  far  is  his 
love  from  being  confined  to  felf,  that  it  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  of  his  fpecies.  How 
amiable,  how  god-like  the  difpofition  which 

interells 
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interefts  the  perfon  endowed  with  it  In  the 
happinefs  or  mifeiy  of  all  around  him  ? 
His  very  exiftence  is  expanded  over  the 
iiniverfe.  He  hears  of  the  calamity  of  no 
individual, fociety,  or  country,  without  feel- 
ing fome  degree  of  their  pain.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  poffible  for  him  not  to  ex- 
ult in  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  every 
one  on  whom  fuch  eminent  blellings  are 
beftowed.  His  eyes  no  fooner  behold  the 
affli(Sted  than  his  hand  is  ftretched  out  for 
their  relief.  Deeply  interefted  in  every 
man's  profperity,  his  foul  is  conftantly  re- 
galed with  pleafures  which  flow  from  a 
thoufand  fprings  unknown  to  the  felfifh 
heart.  Thus  endowed  with  an  univerfal 
love  to  his  fpecies,  if  the  virtues  of  indivi- 
duals at  any  time  demand  his  peculiar  re- 
gard, his  breail:  glows  with  uncommon, 
warmth  of  affed:ion.  The  benevolent  man's 
heart  is  the  only  genuine  foil  of  friendihlp. 
Here  friendfhip  takes  root ;  here  it  flioots 
forth  its  richeft  bloffoms  of  love  and  fym- 
pathetic  affedion. 

View 
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View  the  publlc-fpirlted  man  dlfcharglng 
the  duties  of  civil  life.  The  complacence 
of  his  countenance,  the  affability  of  his  be- 
haviour, the  generofity  of  his  adlions,  and 
above  all,  that  ineffable  fomething  which 
beams  forth  benevolence  from  his  eyes,  cap- 
tivate every  ingenious  heart,  and  blunt  the 
poignant  darts  of  envy  itfelf. 

A  difcreet  well  regulated  generofity  is, 
in  every  view,  the  beft  felfiftinefs.  What 
a  wretch  mufl:  he  be,  who  will  not  revere 
and  befriend  the  man  whofe  conftant  ftudy 
is  to  promote  and  enlarge  the  happinefs  of 
his  fellow-creatures  ?  Envy,  it  is  true,  has 
perhaps  too  deep  a  root  in  human  nature  ; 
but  the  powerful  inftindt  of  gratitude  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  ftrong  enough  to  difap- 
point,  or  totally  overcome,  its  moft  virulent 
defigns.  Liberality  joined  to  difcretion  is 
fuch  a  noble,  fuch  an  elevated  difpofition 
of  mind,  that  it  muft  of  neceffity  procure 
the  general  edimation  and  friendihip  of 
mankind.  Add  to  this  the  ineflimable  plea- 
fure  which  naturally  refults  from  the  con- 
fcloufoefs  cf  bellowing  happinefs  upon  a 

large 
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large  body  of  mankind,  and  then  reflect 
whether  a  felfifh  or  a  generous  temper  beft 
faits  the  dependent  condition  of  man. 

"Without  e;spatiating  further  on  the  beau- 
ty or  utility  of  public-fpiritednefs,  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  into  the  means  of  promot- 
ing and  fupporting  this  amiable  virtue  among 
men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 

To  have  a  clear  conception  of  terms  is 
an  elTential  requifite  in  every  literary  dif- 
cuflion.  An  explanation  of  thefe  fhall 
therefore  be  the  firft  object  of  inveftigation. 

Public  fpirit,  in  its  moft  extenfive  fenfe, 
may  be  defined,  "  An  habitual  temper  or 
difpofition  of  mind  which  incites  the  perfon 
endowed  with  it,  uniformly  to  prefer  gene- 
ral advantage  to  private  intereft." 

Public-fpiritednefs  being  thus  a  mental 
qualification,  it  is  not  matter  of  furprife, 
that  fome  men  ihould  be  indebted  for  this 
difpofition  merely  to  the  bounty  of  Nature. 
But  as  public-fpiritednefs  is  far  from  being 

the 
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tlie  general  temper  of  mankind,  in  their  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  the  man  who  fliall  point 
out  any  certain  means  of  fubftituting,  in 
the  human  heart,  generofity  in  place  of 
felfifhnefs,  will  do  a  more  fubftantial  fervice 
to  fociety  than  if  he  had  difcovered  the 
longitude,  or  folved  all  the  fpeculative  pro- 
blems that  ever  were  exhibited  to  the  world. 

The  attempt,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  ar- 
duous. Difficulties  innumerable  fpring  up 
on  every  hand  ;  muft  we  therefore  pro- 
nounce, that  fuccefs  is  impradicabie  ? — 
Let  us  rather  colle£l  our  whole  ftrength, 
and  proportion  our  efforts  to  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered.  Courage  and  induftry 
often  furmount  obftacles  w^hich  make  geni- 
us fhudder,  and  fly  to  the  downy  regions 
of  Fancy,  where  he  may  rove  at  large,  un- 
fettered by  common  fenfe,  or  public  uiill- 
ty.  Indolence  and  irrefolution,  not  want 
of  ability,  are  generally  the  only  caufes  why 
many  ufeful  problems  are  given  up  as  im- 
practicable, or  looked  upon  as  exceeding 
the  limits  of  human  capa0.ity. 

What 
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What  are  the  bell  means  of  promoting 
and  fupponing  public  fpirit  ?  is  fo  far  from 
bt^ing  a  queftion  of  eafy  folution,  that  we 
have  no  fcruple  to  pronounce  it  a  defidera-^ 
turn  of  the  moft  intricate  clafs.  To  teach, 
humanity  to  man ;  to  extirpate  felfifhnefs 
from  the  human  heart ;  to  enlarge  the  circle 
of  our  feelings  ;  to  iliow  how  all  men  may 
be  rendered  generous  and  benevolent :  The 
accomplifhment  of  thefe,  and  many  other 
confequences  included  in  a  proper  view  of 
public  fpirit,  may  challenge  the  genius  and 
application  of  the  fineft  head  that  ever  adorn- 
ed a  human  body. 

Far  from  efteemino;  myfelf  equal  to  this 
tafk,  I  fhall  have  fully  gained  my  point,  if 
I  can  fhow  how  this  benevolent  temper 
might  be  rendered  more  general  among  man- 
kind than  it  is  at  prefent,  hoping  thereby 
to  pave  the  way  for  perfons  better  fkilled 
in  the  intricate  fcience  of  the  human  heart, 
to  profecute  this  ufeful  fubjed;  to  its  utmoft 
extent. 

Few 
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Few  fciences  are  fufficiently  known  to  ad- 
mit of  a  perfect  fyftematic  arrangement. 
But,  that  we  may  not  be  entirely  deficient 
with  regard  to  method,  we  fhall  always 
have  the  two  following  objeds  principally 
in  view  : 

I.  The  caufes  of  the  decline  of  public 
fpirit ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  inquiry  into 
the  reafons  why  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  more  fwayed  by  felfifli  than  public-fpirit- 
ed  motives. — And, 

II.  Some  regulations  fhall  be  mentioned, 
by  the  due  obfervance  of  which  this  defe6: 
might,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  remedied. 


Part 
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PART    L 


Origin  of  Selfifhnefs. 


r 


"^HE  great  Mr  Locke,  and  feveral  other 
JL  ingenious  philofophers,  have  repre- 
fented  the  human  intellect,  antecedent  to  its 
intercourfe  with  external  objects,  as  a  ta- 
bula rafa,  or  afubftance  capable  oi  receiving 
any  impreflions,  but  upon  which  no  ori- 
ginal impreffions  of  any  kind  are  ftamped. 
Agreeable  to  this  hypothelis,  the  Ibul,  while 
deftitute  of  that  knowledge  we  acquire  by 
experience  and  obfervation,  is  a  mere  paf- 
five  being,  having  no  natural  principles 
of  adlion,  no  power  of  chufmg  or  refufing, 
but  entirely  fubjeded  to  receive  tlie  firfb 
imprefTions  that  are  made  upon  it,  without 
the  capacity  of  difcovering  whether  they 
are  proper  or  improper,  whether  they  tend 
to  its  prefer vation  or  deftrudlon, 

R  r  That 
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That  the  mind  cannot  originally  be  pof- 
fefled  of  clear  and  dlftind  ideas  of  any  cer- 
tain fubftances,  is  undeniable;  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  thefe  depends  folely  on  obfervation. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  accurate  definition 
of  an  idea  given  by  the  ingenious  Lord 
Kames,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  mind  to  have 
any  original  ideas ;  becaufe  an  idea,  as  he 
has  defined  it,  is  a  recalling  into  the  mind 
the  image  or  impreffion  of  an  object  which 
was  formerly  examined  by  one  or  other  of 
our  inftruments  of  fenfation  ;  and  therefore 
an  idea  prefuppofes  the  mind's  being  con- 
verfant  with  external  objeds.  But  Mr 
Locke's  definition  of  that  term  is  by  far  too 
loofe  and  general.  That  fugacious  philofo- 
pher  defines  an  idea  to  be,  "  Whatever  is 
the  objed:  of  the  underftand.ing  when  a 
man  thinks,  or  whatever  it  is  v/hich  the 
mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking.'* 
Novi:,  as  foon  as  an  embryo  in  the  womb 
begins  to  live,  it  mufi:  of  neceffity  be  con- 
fcious  of  its  exiftence  ;  if  confcious  of  its 
exiftence,  that  confcioufnefs,  of  courfe,  im-?- 
plies,  that  the  mind  is  fome  how  or  other, 
however  imperfectly,  employed  in  thinking; 

and 
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and  therefore,  agreeably  to  this  laft  defini* 
tion,  the  embryo  is  already  in  poffeffion  of 
at  leaft  one  idea,  to  wit,  that  of  its  own 
exiftence.  Tiiis  certainly  deferves  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  innate  idea^  nnlefs  by  innate 
ideas  is  meant,  ideas  antecedent  to  exif- 
tence. 

We  mean  not  that  a  foetus  in  the  womb 
is  capable  of  forming  an  abftrad:  idea  of  its 
own  exiftence,  as  a  Separate  and  diflind,' 
being  j  fuch  an  idea  is  only  acquirable  by 
our  perceptions  and  reafoning  on  thefe  per- 
ceptions, which  is  the  w^ork  or  time  and 
experience.  But,  in  this  hrft  llage  of  hu- 
man life,  which  has  been  hitherto  but  too 
little  attended  to,  the  mind  mull:  undoubt- 
edly acquire  leverai  ideas  from  the  fenfation 
of  touch,  which  is  a  very  fruitfu;  lource  of 
perception.  The  extreme  tenderneis  of  the 
muicks  and  nerves  of  a  loeius,  the  various 
motions  and  furprifmg  viciffi.udes  to  which 
its  whole  fyftem  is  conrtantly  fubjecl,  mud 
necellarily  iubjetl  this  tuture  man  to  nura- 
beileis  uneaiy  and  painfui  .euiations.  Se- 
veral conUderations  lead  us  to  imagine,  that 

the 
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the  mind  has,  at  this  early  period  of  exift- 
ence,  proper  conceptions  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  of  joy  and  forrow,  of  fear,  anger, 
and,  in  general,  of  moft,  if  not  of  all  the 
principles  which  are  neceffary  for  regulating 
its  future  conduct,  call  them  ideas,  percep- 
tions, fenfation,  or  what  you  pleafe. 

Were  a  child,  at  the  inftant  of  its  efcape 
from  the  womb,  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  fpeech  ;  and  were  it,  at  the  fame  time,  ca- 
pable of  remembering  the  different  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  occupied  the  mind  dur- 
ing its  growth  and  confinement,  we  ima- 
gine, its  firft  words  would  be  to  the  follow- 
ing purpofe. 

"  Many  and  various  are  the  pains  I  have 
fuffered  ;  but  of  all  others  this  lafl  is  the 
moft  excruciating*.  What  I  am  now  about 
to  feel,  is  to  me  unknown.  This  much  I 
know,  that,  if  I  am  deftined  to  endure  as 
great  mifery  in  this  my  new  ftate  of  exifl- 
ence,  as  I  have  undergone  in  my  former, 

miferable 

*  Meaning  the  pain  arlfing  from  the  compreffion  of 
the  head,  Sec.  at  the  time  of  dehvery. 
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miferable  indeed  is  my  fate  !  Rather  let  me 
be  reduced  to  that  unfeeling  condition  in 
which  all  confcioufnefs  was  afleep. — When 
confcioufnefs  firft  began,  I  cannot  diftindlly 
learn  ;  for  the  tranfition  from  an  unfeeling 
to  a  feeling  (late  was  fo  languid  and  con- 
fuledly  tranquil,  that  fome  time  elapfed  be- 
fore I  was  certain  whether  I  really  felt  or 
not. — But,  after  this  indifferent  period  paf- 
fed  away,  with  what  ardour  have  I  often 
wifhed  for  its  return  ?  Vain,  however,  have 
all  my  wilhes  been.  At  one  time  I  felt 
ftrange  uneafy  motions  *  :  I  was  carried 
about,  but  whether,  for  what  purpofe,  or 
what  was  the  caufe  of  this  motion,  I  could 
never  perceive.  One  thing  I  too  certainly 
know,  that  many  of  thefe  geftations  gave 
me  exquifite  torture.  Sometimes  my  whole 
body  was  compreiTed  and  fqueezed  to  fuch 
a  degree  that  1  thought  my  frame  would 
have  been  cruflied  to  nothing.  At  other 
times  1  fuffered  little  partial  prefTures,  which 
were  no  lefs  tormenting :  thefe  did  not  ftun 
me  fo  much  ;  but  I  was  more  fenfible  of 
their  fting. — I  remember,  indeed,  that  at  cer- 
tain 
*  When  the  mother  dances,  or  walks  too  qujck. 
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tain  periods  all  motion  ceafed,  and  I  feem- 
ed  as  if  finking  back  to  -my  former  indiffer- 
ence *  ;  then  1  enjoyed  a  temporary  eafe  ; 
a  grateful  languor  blunted  the  inftrumcnts 
of  fenfation,  and  in  fome  meafure  dried  up 
the  fprings  of  lorrow.  But,  alas  !  what  a 
wretched  creature  muft  I  be  ?  Even  here 
fome  unaccountable  power,  whether  exter- 
nal or  internal  I  could  not  fay,  frequently 
interrupted  my  tranquillity,  by  placing  me 
in  delufive  but  painfjl  fjtuations,  which, 
when  roufed  by  morion,  1  perceived  were 
not  juft  fo  real,  though  not  lefs  difagreeable 
than  thofe  which  arofe  from  preflure  f . 
But  why  (liould  i  dwell  entirely  on  the 
hardihips  I  fuftained  ?  Pleafure  was  not  al- 
ways abfent.  Some  fortunate  viciffitiides 
brought  along  with  tEem  a  fmooth,  delicate 
flow  of  1  do  not  know  what,  which  titillated 
every  fibre  of  my  fubtlance,  and  pervaded 
me  with  extreme  dtlight  J.  1  was,  how- 
ever, frequently  deceived  by  this  unknown 

titillating 

*  When  the  mother  was  at  reft,  and  the  foetus  fall- 
ing afleep. 

I  Difagreeable  dreams. 

■\.  A  temperate  fupply  of  frefh  nourlfhment. 
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titillating:  flow  ;  for  it  would  fometimes 
pour  \o  copioufly  iQ  upon  me,  that  indead 
of  being  accompanied  with  a  refreshing 
pleafure,  1  found  my  frame  begin  to  totter 
and  grow  giddy,  in  fo  much  that  my  ex- 
iftence  was  almoft  totally  extinguifhed  *.— - 
Strait  confinement  was  added  to  fill  up  the 
fum  of  my  misfortunes.  If  galled  on  one 
fide,  I  inftantly  made  an  effort  to  recede, 
an  i  fly  from  pain.  But  fruitlefs,  alas,  was 
evi  ry  attempt  of  this  kind.  Shut  up  from 
every  refource  ;  clo-eiy  environed  on  all 
fides ;  I  was  compelled  to  bear  the  moft 
dreadful  afflictions,  without  having  the  leaft 
power  of  redrefs.  My  longings  after  eafe 
and  freedom  were  great  ;  but  even  the  lit- 
tle ftrength  I  poflTefl^ed  was  fo  limited  and 
circumfcribed,that  I  had  not  room  to  exert 
it.  To  fum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words; 
ray  life  has  confifted  of  one  continued  feries 
of  viciffitudes.  Pleafure,  when  I  did  enjoy 
it,  was  interrupted  by  the  dread  of  return- 
ing pain.  My  pains,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  fomewhat  foftened  by  the  hopes  of 
returning    pleafure.     Many    other    ftrange 

commotion^ 
*  Drunkennefs  or  furfeit  of  the  mother. 
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commotions  and  confufed  fancies,  on  dif- 
ferent occafions,  difturbed  my  peace.  But 
hufh  !  a  world  of  uncouth  objects  rufh  in 
upon  me,  and  diftradt  my  attention  *." 

We  have  made  choice  of  this  method  of 
conveying  our  thoughts  concerning  the  ftate 
of  the  human  intellect  while  confined  in 
the  womb,  becaufe  we  imagined  it  could 
be  done  in  this  way  both  more  intelligibly 
and  more  concifely.  We  prefume  not  to 
oppofe  what  Mr  Locke,  Lord  Kames,  and 
other  ingenious  philofophers  have  advanc- 
ed with  regard  to  the  dodrine  of  ideas. 
All  we  intend  is,  to  fhow  that  mankind  are 
born  with  certain  ideas  or  notions  of  pain 
and  pleafure,  of  fear,  hope,  refentment,  &c. 
and  pecuHarly  wiih  ftrong  and  lively  defires 
after  felf-prefervation.  The  experience  child- 
ren neceffarily  acquire  in  the  womb  from 
their  own  feelings,  and  the  natural  commu- 
nication with  the  feelings  of  the  mother, 
added  to  refiedion  on  thefe  feelings,  may 
be  the  origin  of  all  the  ideas  of  infants 
prior  to  their  connection  with  external  ob- 

jeds. 

*  Light  and  vifible  obje<^s. 
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jeds.  There  is  even  reafoii  to  fufpect,  that 
the  human  fpecies  enjoy  the  faculty  of 
thinking  and  refleding  in  the  very  firft 
dawnings  of  their  exiftence. 

It  is  a  pretty  general  maxim  among  phi- 
lofophers,  that  a  child  in  the  v^romb  is  mere- 
ly a  fentient  being,  that  is,  a  being  endow- 
ed with  fenfitive  powers,  but  utterly  inca- 
pable of  refieding  on  the  fenfations  occa- 
fioned  by  them.  This  is  a  very  humiliating 
reprefentation  of  the  human  mind  ;  and 
one  would  think,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
clearefi:  demonftration  could  make  it  gain 
any  credit.  According  to  this  hypothefis, 
while  confined  in  the  womb,  we  are  little 
better  than  mere  vegetables.  The  fenfitive 
plant  retrads,  and  {brinks  back,  when  it  re- 
ceives an  unfriendly  blow  ;  the  human  foe- 
tus, it  feems,  is  incapable  of  doing  any 
more.  Is  it  not  as  good  philofophy  to  lup- 
pofe,  that  the  foetus,  after  havuig  once  fek 
ap-rccable  or  difaereeable  fenfations,  has  a 
power  of  recalling  the  ideas  or  images  of 
thefe  fenfations  at  pleafure,  or  at  lead  when 
any  train,  or  fortuitous  circumftance,  has  a. 

S  s  natural 
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natural  tendency  to  bring  them  to  Its  re- 
membrance ?  A  young  cat,  or  a  puppy,  may 
run  its  nofe  againft  a  fire  the  firft  time  fucli 
an  objcd;  is  prefented  to  it ;  but  will  feldom 
be  found  to  try  the  experiment  again.  Here 
the  young  brute  enjoys  a  faculty  denied  to 
the  human  fcetus,  v^hich,  confidering  the 
fupeiiority  of  the  human  intellect,  may  be 
reckoned  nearly  in  fimilar  circumftances. 
The  former  recalls  in  idea  the  painful  fen- 
fation  occafioned  by  contadt  with  a  burn- 
ing body,  and  therefore  avoids  a  fecond 
rencounter  :  the  latter  muft  feel  again  and 
again,  and  yet,  after  the  fenfadon  is  gone, 
be  unable  to  recall  in  imagination  the  image 
or  form  of  one  fmgle  feeling. 

From  thefc,  and  many  other  obfervationfr 
that  might  eaiiiy  be  made  on  this  fubjedt. 
We  think  it  reaionable  to  conclude,  that,  if 
there  are  not  fuch  things  as  innate  idcas^ 
there  mud  be  ideas  connate  at  leaft  witli 
exiftence  itfclh 

After  what  has  been  advanced  on  this 
point,  Vv^e  need  no-  longer  be  at  a  lofs  to 

fmd 
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find  out  the  origin  of  felfidmefs  in  the  hu- 
man heart.  We  are  not  only  born  with 
this  principle,  but  conceived  in  it.  In  a 
word,  felfifhnefs  is  a  gift  of  nature  coeval 
with  exiftence  itfelf. 

Some  readers  may  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  this  view  of  the  origin  of  felfiihnefs 
reprefents  the  great  Author  of  all  exiflence 
as  the  caufe  of  one  of  the  moft  perverfe 
principles  which  the  human  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  entertaining.  Stop,  zealous  reader, 
and  refled:,  that  it  is  not  felfiflmefs,  but  the 
abufe  of  it,  which  is  criminal.  The  degree 
of  felfifhnefs  we  receive  from  our  Creator 
is  nothing  more  than  a  pov\^erful  inflind:, 
which  impels  men,  and  all  other  animals, 
to  defend  themfelves  from  injury  and  death : 
it  is  nothing  more  than  that  catholic  prin- 
ciple of  felf-prefervation,  which  is  fo  far 
from  being  a  criminal  principle,  that  to  it 
alone  are  we  indebted  for  all  the  pleafures 
and  advantages  of  life. 

Who  can  reflect,  without  indignation, 
upon  that  mean,  that  profane  fubterfuge,  of 

charging 
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cliarging  nature  with  our  own  vices  and  iiir 
confiRencies  ?  How  common,  but  how  un- 
jaft  is  the  excufe  we  often  plead  for  indulging 
ourfelves  in  pride,  felfifhnefs,  envy,  fpleen, 
anger,  voluptuoufnefs,  &c.  ?  "  It  is  impof- 
iible  but  I  muft  be  pafTionate,"  fays  the 
choleric  man,  *''  for  fuch  is  my  natural  dif- 
pofuion,  and  it  is  needlefs  to  oppofe  vv'hat 
is  impra6licablc  to  overcame." 

For  the  l^onour  of  mankind,  we  v/ould 
wifh  never  to  hear  of  fuch  a  palliative. 
Confcience  revolts  at  the  thought !— The 
great  Author  of  Nature,  fo  far  from  entail- 
ing vicious  inclinations  on  his  creatures, 
has  anxioufly  provided  againft  it,  by  an- 
nexing a  fevere  penalty  to  every  aQion  or 
afFedion,  which  is  not  confined  v^/ithin  the 
limits  of  the  firideft  virtue.  Antecedent 
to  our  ccntrading  vicious  habits,  we  have 
a  much  ftronger  bias  to  virtue  than  vice. 
Virtue  is  entirely  confonant  to  the  original 
conftituticn  of  our  mnnds.  Vice  mull  have 
recourse  to  habit,  in  order  to  adorn  its  na- 
tive deformity,  before  it  can  be  made  in 
any  meafure  agreeable. 

It 
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It  IS  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  when 
once  we  allow  vice  to  become  habitual,  it  > 
takes  fuch  deep  root  in  the  affections,  and 
fo  fafcinates  the  heart,  that  we  are  both  un- 
able and  unwilling  to  eradicate  it.  Habit, 
in  trivial  matters,  is  allowed  to  be  only  a 
fccond  Nature ;  but,  in  matters  of  import- 
ance, we  dignify  it  ftill  higher,  by  giving 
it  the  citle  of  Nature  s  felf.  Mankind  are 
endowed  with  no  original  principles  but 
what  are  calculated  to  promote  their  own 
good.  We  abufe  the  gifts  of  nature,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  are  impudent  enough  to 
father  thefe  very  abufes  on  our  bountiful 
Creator.  The  abufe  of  the  faculties  which 
the  Supreme  Being  has  been  pleafed  to  cc  . 
fer  upon  us,  is  the  fource,  the  origin,  the 
caufe,  of  almoft  all  the  evils  incident  to  the 
human  race.  Mankind  are  by  nature  en- 
dowed  with  a  principle  of  feli-prefervation: 
but  felfiflinefs,  or  an  overbearing-  fe^flnve, 
derives  its  being  from  the  improper  culture 
find  management  of  our  own  faculties. 

S'-'lfifhncfs,  in  a  certain  degree,  being  thus 
one  ot  the  mofl  powerful  inftin6ls  of  our 

conftitution. 
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conftitution,  we  cannot  reafonably  be  fur- 
prifed,  confidering  how  deeply  it  is  rooted 
in  human  nature,  that  it  fhould  grow  up 
and  luxuriantly  over-run  the  hearts  of  men, 
unlefs  timely  pruned  by  a  well  regulated 
culture. 


PART 
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PART   II. 

Of  the  Education    of  Children, 
with  regard  to  Public  Spirit. 

yTANKIND,  it  would  appear,  have 
?  5-  entered  into  a  general  combination 
to  train  up  the  tender  minds  of  their  off- 
fpring,  by  every  method  which  can  have 
the  fmalleft  tendency  to  contract  their  views, 
and  render  them  hollow-hearted.  In  every 
trifling  incident,  the  mother  or  the  nurfe 
difcover  the  utmoft  anxiety  to  protect  the 
infant  from  the  moft  remote  appearances  of 
danger.  If  the  little  innocent's  noftrils  are 
ftimulated,  and  it  fneezes,  in  order  to  give 
itfelf  relief ;  God  preferve  my  dear  child, 
cries  the  mother  !  the  brothers,  fillers,  fer- 
vants,  all  join  in  the  fame  foolifli  exclama- 
tion. If  the  child  be  crawling  about  the 
;:oom,  and  chance  to  roll  over  to  one  fide, 
the  whole  family  fet  up  dreadful  fhrieks, 
and  fly  towards  him  with  faces  diftorted  bv 

fear 
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fear  and  furprife.  When  a  child  perceivcji 
that  every  peribn  about  him  is  lb  folicitoiis 
to  protect  him  from  the  flighteft  injury,  he 
muft  be  a  dull  child  indeed,  who  cannot 
draw  this  natural  but  falfe  conclufionj 
That  he  is  a  very  important  perfonage  ; 
that  his  own  welfare  is  the  principal  con- 
cern of  the  family^  which,  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  fignifies  mankind  in  general ;  that, 
if  he  is  fafe  himlelf,  no  matter  what  befal 
thofe  who  defend  him,  whom  he  ju^^Uy 
confiders  as  his  fervants.— Does  a  child 
give  the  fignal  by  extending  his  hand,  and 
bending  forward  to  any  objedl,  it  is  inftant- 
ly  brought  to  him  :  If  otherwifes,  he  knows 
of  an  infallible  remedy  ;  let  him  but  cry, 
and  then,  My  dearefi:  creature,  here  it  is, 
here  is  the  candle  or  the  painted  glafs  ;  now, 
now,  peace,  peace,  my  fweetell,  dry  up 
your  tears,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  needlefs  to  be  more  particular  on 
this  point.  1  he  experience  of  every  per- 
fon  who  has  ever  been  an  hour  in  a  nurfery 
or  a  mother's  bed-chamber,  is  fufficient  to 
convince  him,   that    mothers    and    jiurfes 

could 
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Could  not  fall  upon  more  efFedtual  methods 
of  promoting  an  enormous  felf-love  in  their 
offspring  than  they  commonly  employ,  fup- 
pofing  felfifhnefs  were  the  mod  important 
of  all  moral  virtues.     • 

When  a  man  ruminates  on  the  adtions 
and  afleQions  of  the  human  race,  he  is 
ftruck  with  admiration  to  find  luch  a  vaft 
■variety  of  effedis  proceeding  from  an  in- 
confiderable  number  of  caufes.  So  fond 
are  we  of  tracing  things  to  their  origin,  and 
of  reducing  them  to  general  caufes,  that 
feveral  philofophers  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  no  adtion  was  ever  performed 
by  man,  no  pafTion  or  affection  was  ever 
harboured  in  the  human  bread,  but  what 
is  reducible  into  one  fingle  caufe  or  motive. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  denied,  that  fuch  a 
thing  as  public-fpiricednefs,  or  difinterefted 
benevolence,  ever  exiiled  among  men.  Self- 
love,  according  to  that  fed:  of  philofophers^ 
is  the  fource  of  every  human  movement : 
compaffion,  benevolence,  love,  friendfliip, 
and  all  the  virtues  called  Ibcial,  are  mere 
counterfeit  terms,   contrived  to  gratify  our 

T  t  vanity, 

4    ' 
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vanity,  and  conceal  the  genuine  motives' 
which  ftinialate  us  to  adion.  In  a  word, 
they  maintain,  that  man  is  a  mere  felfifli 
animal,  incapable  of  entertaining  any  feel- 
ing or  fentiment  which  has  not  felf  for  its 
ultimate  objed:. 

If  thcfe  phllofophers  are  right ;  if  their 
reprefentation  of  the  motives  by  which  man- 
kind are  univerfally  and  conftantly  actuat- 
ed, has  its  foundation  in  reafon,  What  a 
world  of  abfurdities  do  we  daily  meet  with 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life  ?  Why 
do  ail  ranks  of  people  applaud  friendlhip 
and  benevolence,  into  whatever  charadler 
thefe  noble  ingredients  feem  to  enter  ?  Why 
are  the  focial  virtues  fo  v/armly  recom- 
mended to  our  efteem  and  pradice  ?  Why 
do  patriots,  clergymen,  &c.  exhort  us  to 
cultivate  charity,  humanity,  and  love  to 
our  country  ?  Sure,  if  any  of  them  belong 
to  this  clafs  of  philoiophers,  they  muit  be 
confcious,  that  they  inforce  the  pradice  of 
what  is  impoffible  to  perform  :  They  de- 
claim againfl  felfifh  views,  and  interefted 
motives,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  believe 

it 
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it  impradlicable  to  have  any  other.  What, 
then,  agreeably  to  thefe  principles,  do  they 
recommend  to  our  prad:ice  r  Why,  not  only 
an  impofiibility,  but,  what  is  worfe,  they 
would  have  us  to  aiTume  the  appearance  of 
virtues  v»^hich  are  too  fublime  for  our  limit- 
ed powers  :  they  exhort,  they  implore  us 
to  be  virtuous  and  benevolent,  and,  with 
the  fame  breath,  tells  us,  tliat  not  a  fingle 
grain  of  virtue  or  benevolence  is  to  be  iound 
under  the  heavens. 

Even  fuppofmg  fuch  an  hypotheiis  to  be 
true,  it  exhibits  fuch  a  gloomy  view  of- hu- 
man nature,  by  reprefenting  men  as  void 
of  every  principle  which  can  elevate  them 
above  the  rank  of  the  inferior  creatures, 
that  inftead  of  propagating  fuch  defpicablc 
do6lrine,  efpecially  among  the  vulgar,  it 
would  be  more  generous  to  imitate  the  con- 
duit of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  who 
facrificed  the  honour  of  a  furprifing  inven- 
tion to  the  fafety  and  protection  of  man- 
kind. He  knew  that  felfifh  men  would 
turn  his  difcovery  to  their  own  emolument, 
at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ; 
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creatures  ;  he  did  not  hefitate  on  the  alter- 
native, but  generoufly  condemned  it  to  eter- 
nal oblivion* 

But  let  us  not  reft  fatisfied  v^'ith  barely 
exprefling  our  averllon  at  this  hypothefis ; 
let  us  rather  examine  on  what  foundation 
it  is  built. 

Several  judicious  writers  have  employed 
all  their  ingenuity  in  oppofing  this  mean 
opinion  of  the  human  motives  and  facul- 
ties. But  as  no  writer  has  fo  concifely  and 
accurately  dlftinguifhed  felfifh  motives  from 
thofe  that  are  focial,  as  the  learned  author 
of  a  late  ingenious  work,  it  is  hoped,  that 
the  following  quotation  on  this  fubje6l  will 
give  pleafure  to  every  lover  of  fociety. 

"  Whatever  moves  me  to  ad,  may  In 
one  fenfe  be  termed  a  motive  ;  and  in  that 
fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  a  caufe.  But  this 
is  not  the  proper  or  ordinary  (cnfe  of  the 
term  ;  it  is  appropriated  to  actions  done  as 
means  to  an  end  ;  and  our  conviction  of 
the  certainty  or  probability  that  the  adion 

in 
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in  view  will  contribute  to  the  defired  end, 
is  faid  to  be  our  motive  for  performing 
that  adlion.  Thus  a  motive  belongs  ta  in- 
tentional adions,  not  to  thofe  which  are 
merely  inftin^live  :  thefe  have  a  caufe,  viz. 
the  impuife  of  the  paflion  ;  but  they  cannot 
be  faid  to  have  a  motive,  becaufe  they  are 
not  done  with  any  deliberation  or  any  view 
to  confequences. 

"  We  learn  from  experience  that  the  gra- 
tification of  every  defire  is  plcafant ;  and 
accordingly  the  forefight  of  this  pleafure 
becomes  often  a  motive  v;hich  fwells  the 
original  defire  we  had  to  ad:.  Thus  a  child 
cats  by  the  mere  impuife  of  hunger ;  a 
young  man  thinks  of  the  pleafure  of  graii- 
fication,  which  being  a  motive  for  him  lo 
eat,  fortifies  the  original  impuife  :  and  a 
man,  farther  advanced  in  life,  has  the  ad- 
ditional motive,  that  it  will  contribute  to 
his  health. 

"  From  the  definition  of  a  motive  above 
given,  it  is  eafy  to  determine,  with  the  great- 
eft  accuracy,  what  paffions  and  adions  are 

felfifh, 
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felfifh,  what  focial  :  it  is  the  motive  or  end 
in  view  that  determines  them  to  belong  to 
the  one  clafs  or  to  the  other;  where  the  end 
in  view  is  my  own  good,  they  are  feliifh  ; 
where  the  end  in  view  is  the  good  of  ano- 
ther, they  are  iocial.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  inftin£tive  ad;ions,  where  we  act  bUnd- 
iy,  and  by  mere  impulfe,  cannot  be  reckon- 
ed either  focial  or  ieififh :  thus  eating,  when 
prompted  by  an  impulfe  merely  of  nature, 
is  neither  fecial  nor  felfiih  ;  but  add  a  mo- 
tive, that  it  will  contribute  to  my  pleafure 
or  my  health,  and  it  becomes  in  a  meafure 
felliili.  On  the  other  hand,  when  affedion 
moves  me  to  exert  anions  to  the  end  folely 
of  advancing  my  friend's  happinefs,  v/ithout 
the  flightett  regard  to  my  own  gratification, 
fuch  actions  are  juilly  denominatedyoa^/; 
and  fo  is  aifo  the  affection  that  is  their  caufe. 
If  another  motive  be  added,  that  gratifying 
the  afffftion  will  contribute  to  my  own 
happinefs,  the  adions  become  partly  felfiih. 
Anim^al  love,  when  exerted  into  adion  by 
natural  impulfe  fingly,  is  neither  focial  nor 
felfilli  :  when  exerted  with  a  view  to  grati- 
fication and  in  order  to  make  me  happy,  it 
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is  felfifli  :  when  the  motive  of  giving  plea- 
iure  to  its  objedl  is  fuperadded,  it  is  partly 
fecial,  partly  fellifh.  Ajuft  adion,  when 
prompted  by  the  principle  of  duty  folely, 
is  neither  focial  nor  ielfiih.  When  I  per- 
form an  a6t  of  juftice  with  a  view  to  the 
pleafure  of  gratification,  the  adlion  is  fel- 
fiili  ;  I  pay  my  debt  for  my  own  fake,  'not 
with  a  view  to  benefit  my  creditor.  Bu£ 
let  me  fuppofe  the  money  has  been  advanc- 
ed by  a  friend  without  intereft,  purely  to 
oblige  me  :  in  this  cafe,  together  with  the 
motive  of  gratification,  there  arifes  a  motive 
cf  gratitude,  which  refpecls  the  creditor 
folely,  and  prompts  me  to  ad:  in  order  to 
do  him  good  ;  and  the  acSlion  is  partly  fo- 
cial, partly  felfifh.  Suppofe  again  I  meet 
with  a  furprifing  and  unexpected  a(fc  of 
generofity,  that  infpires  me  with  love  to 
my  benefadlor  and  the  utmoft  gratitude :  I 
burn  to  do  him  good  :  He  is  the  fole  objedt 
of  my  delire  ;  and  my  own  pleafure  in  gra- 
tifying the  defire  vaniilies  out  of  fight :  In 
this  cale,  the  adtion  1  perform  is  purely  fo- 
cial. Thus  it  happens,  that  when  a  focial 
motive  becomes  ftrong,  the  adion  is  exert- 
ed 
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ed  with  a  view  fingly  to  the  objed  of  the 
paffion  ;  and  the  felfifh  pleafure  arifing  from 
gratification  is  never  once  confidered.  The 
fame  effe(St  of  ftifling  felfifh  motives,  is 
equally  remarkable  in  other  paffions  that  are 
in  no  view  focial.  An  action,  for  example, 
prompted  by  ambition,  without  any  other 
motive  but  exaltation  merely,  is  neither 
focial  nor  felfifh  :  let  exaltation  be  confider- 
ed as  a  means  to  make  me  happy,  and  the 
adion  becomes  fo  far  felfifli.  .But  if  the 
defire  of  exaltation  wax  ilrong,  and  inflame 
my  mind,  the  felfifh  motive  now  mentioned 
is  no  longer  felt.  A  flight  degree  of  refent- 
ment,  where  my  chief  view  in  acting  is  the 
pleafure  arifing  tomyfelf  from  gratifying  the 
paffion,  is  juflly  denominated  felfifli.  Where 
revenge  flames  fo  high  as  to  have  no  other 
aim  but  the  deftruQion  of  its  object,  it  is 
no  longer  felfifh  ;  but,  in  oppofition  to  a 
focial  paffion,  may  be  termed  dijfocial*,''^ 

Thus   we  fee  that  this   elegant  Writer, 
deeply  fkilled  in  the  fcience  of  human   na- 
ture, 

*  Lord  Karnes's  Elements  of  Grlticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 
edit.  2d. 
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ture,  has  clearly  fliown,  that  all  our  actions 
muft  be  elHmated  according  to  the  caufes 
or  motives  which  produce  them.  He  has 
demonftrated,  in  the  moft  fatisfadlory  man- 
ner, that  we  are  actuated  iometimes  by 
locial,  fometimes  by  felfifh  motives ;  iome- 
times by  motives  which  are  partly  felfifli, 
partly  focial  ;  and  fometimes  by  mere  in- 
ftind;ive  motives  which  cannot  be  reduced 
either  to  the  one  clafs  or  to  the  other. 

It  is  indeed  impoffible  for  any  perfon, 
whofe  natural  principles  are  not  ftrangely 
perverted  by  vicious  habits,  carefully  to 
watch  the  feelings  of  his  heart  for  a  fmgle 
day,  and  not  to  perceive  that  he  is  ftimu- 
lated  to  adions  and  afFedions  fb  purely  fo- 
cial, that  felf  is  not  only  entirely  out  of  the 
queftion,  but  even,  in  many  cafes,  adually 
injured. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  man- 
kind lire  at  leaft  capable  of  focial  motives, 
we  proceed  to  fliow  how  thcfe  focial  mo- 
£ivc8  may  be  expanded  to  fuch  a  degree   as 

U  11  to  - 
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to  produce  public-fpiritedneis  or  difintereft-r 
ed  benevolence. 

If  we  would  wlfli  to  fee  public-fpirlt  ren- 
dered general  in  any  nation  or  country,  we 
mull  begin  to  cultivate  this  temper  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life.  The  world  muft  by 
this  time  be  fenfible,  that,  in  the  education 
ot  children,  too  little  attention  is  beRowed 
upon  that  moft  effential  part  of  it  which  re- 
fpedts  morality  and  fentiment.  To  guard 
againft  the  infection  of  evil  habits  and  ex- 
ample ;  to  prevent  the  growth  and  expan- 
fion  of  felf-love  ;  to  bar  the  entrance  of  un- 
natural principles  from  the  heart ;  to  cher- 
ifh  and  unfold  the  fecial  afFedions — Thefe, 
it  muft  be  confefled,  are  fuch  laborious  em- 
ployments, that,  confidering  the  ignorance 
and  indolence  of  the  generality  of  mankind, 
it  is  not  furprifmg  to  fee  them  very  generalr 
ly  negleded. 

SEC- 
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SECTION    II. 

Qf  Infants^  i.  e.  that  particular  Stage  of  Life 
before  Children  acquire  the  ufe  of  Arti- 
Jlcial  Language^ 

1  HE  infantine  ftate  of  children  requires  a 
p-reater  dess^ee  of  care  and  attention  than  is 
commonly  beftowed  upon  it.  Upon  the 
proper  cultivation  of  infants  depend,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  figure  which  the  future 
man  is  to  make,  and  the  character  he  is  to 
bear  in  Society.  Here  habits  and  paffions 
commence,  which,  if  allowed  to  harbour 
uncontrouled  in  the  mind,  will  require  the 
ilrongeft  efforts  both  of  reafon  and  philofo- 
phy  to  iubdue  and  bring  them  under  pro- 
per difcipline. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  prefent  buflnefs  to 
point  out  what  means  Ihould  be   employed 
to  prevent   every  vicious  habit,  or  to  culti- 
vate 
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vate  every  virtuous  principle.  Public-fpirit 
is  a  fingre  virtue,  but  a  capital  one  indeed  ; 
to  it,  therefore,  fhall  our  obfervations  be 
entirely  appropriated. 

I.  That  parents,  nurfes,  fervants.  Sec, 
Ihould  confiantly  beware  of  betraying  any 
felfifh  motives  or  adions  in  the  prefence 
of  children  ;  if  a  dorneilic  receives  an  inju- 
ry before  a  child,  he  fliould  fupprefs  all 
emotions  of  refentment  until  the  child  is 
removed. 

The  utility  of  this  maxim  is  evident  ; 
for,  although  infants  are  ignorant  of  arti- 
ficial language,  yet  are  they  adepts  in  the 
natural  language  of  paffion.  An  infant 
knows,  by  the  motion  of  the  eyes,  the  dif- 
tortion  of  the  mufclcs  of  the  face,  and  the 
particular  geflures  of  the  body,  that  a  per- 
fon  in  tills  fituation  is  indulging  a  felfifh 
paffion  ;  and  that  he  is  about  to  pour  ven- 
geance on  the  head  of  his  adverfary.  All  ap- 
pearances of  every  paffion  but  what  are  fo- 
cial  and  benevolent,  ought  to  be  concealed 
with  the  utmoft  vigilance  from  the  eyes  of 

infants. 
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infants.  When  an  infant  frequently  beholds 
the  natural  marks  of  diflbcial  paffions,  he  is 
infenfibly  led,  as  it  were  by  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral magic,  to  imitate  what  is  thus  repeated- 
ly placed  in  his  view. 

Nature  teaches  an  infant,  whenever  he 
perceives  a  certain  appearance  in  the  coun- 
tenance, that  the  perfon  is  eager  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  fome  favourite  obje6l  :  the  infant 
naturally  employs  the  fame  means  in  order 
to  get  poflellion  of  every  thing  that  catches 
his  fancy  :  and  hence,  if  often  indulged,  he 
in  time  acquires  a  wayward,  felfifli  temper. 

2.  That  the  gropyrj  or  natural  affedion  of 
parents  to  their  children,  ought  to  be  con- 
cealed, as  far  as  poflible,  from  the  obferva- 
tion  of  infants. 

The  difficulty  of  complying  with  this 
maxim  may  perhaps  be  objeded  to  the  uti- 
lity of  it. — How  fuccefsfully  do  mankind, 
and  particularly  the  fair  fex,  employ  the 
arts  of  difTimulation,  when  intereft  is  at 
{lake  ?  This  is  all  that  is  here  required.    Let 

them 
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them  indulge  the  paflion  as  much  as  they 
pleafe  j  but  let  It  not  appear,  by  their  words 
or  adions,  that  they  are  thus  obliged  to 
love  their  children.  When  once  a  child 
perceives,  that  his  parents  are  deeply  inte- 
refted  in  his  welfare,  he  naturiilly  concludes, 
that  nothing,  however  improper,  will  be 
withheld  from  him.  But,  if  not  only  the 
parents,  but,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe, 
the  whole  family  concur  in  the  fame  def- 
tru(5live  fliow  of  afFe6lion,  the  child  is  in- 
fallibly rendered  felfifli,  and  his  heart  is 
fhut  up  from  receiving  any  focial  or  pub- 
lic-fpirited  principle.  The  reafon  is  obvi- 
ous. He  is  denied  nothing  he  afivS.  Every 
perfon  about  him  difcovers  the  utrnofl;  foli- 
citude  to  contribute  to  his  pleafure,  and 
gratify  his  inclinations.  Ke  is  a  kind  of 
tyrant  in  the  family.  Every  edi<^  he  gives 
out,  is  inftantly  complied  with,  if  he  gives 
but  the  fignal,  quick  as  lightning  is  he 
obeyed.  In  a  word,  the  youngeft  of  the 
family  has  generally  the  whole  domeftics 
at  his  back. 

What 
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What  can  be  expected  from  fach  con- 
dud  as  this  ?  Why,  nothing  but  what  ac- 
tually happens  every  day.  Children  thus 
educated  have  no  ideas  bu:  of  felf ;  no  af- 
fections, no  defires,  but  what  are  purely 
felfifh.  Were  this  fuperabundant  affection, 
this  care  and  anxiety  of  parents  concealed, 
children  would  then  be  led  to  confider 
themielves,  as  they  really  are,  of  lefs  im- 
portance than  their  proted.ors  :  they  would 
^fleein  every  ad:  of  attention  and  kindnefs, 
not  as  a  duty  or  neceffity,  but  as  an  unme- 
rited munificence.  Hence  love,  gratitude, 
and  every  (ocial  affection  would  fpring  up 
in  their  tender  minds. 


SECT. 
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SECTION    III. 

Of  Cultivating  Public   Spirit   i?i  Children, 
from  the  Infantine  Stage^  till  they  arrive 
at  the  Reafoniftg  Period  of  Life. 

J.  HIS  is  a  fubje£t  of  fiich  vaft  latitude,  that 
it  would  require  many  volumes  to  treat  it 
in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  importance. 
But  as  prolixity  is  abfolutely  incompat'ble 
with  our  prefent  plan,  let  it  fuffice,  to  feledt 
a  few  principal  obfervations,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  make  what  additions  his  judgment 
or  experience  may  fuggeft. 

The  regulations  mentioned  in  the  former 
fedion  refpedted  the  treatment  of  children 
before  they  were  acquainted  with  artificial 
language.  In  what  follows,  we  fuppofe 
them  to  know  both  artificial  language  and 
the  language  of  nature.  What  was  there 
laid  down  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  dumb  animal,  applies  with  accumu- 
lated force  wUh  regard  to  the  pratting  boy. 

Indeed, 
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indeed,  fuch  is  the  uniformity  of  the  human 
intellect,  prior  to  the  maturity  of  all  its  fa- 
culties, that  inftead  of  requiring  a  different 
treatment  at  every  feeming  change  in  its 
age  or  conilitution,  it  is  iiuiifpenfably  ne- 
ceiTliry  to  be  conftantly  inculcating  the  lame 
invariable  principles  upon  the  foft  and  duc- 
tile mind. 

To  commend  children,  even  when  their 
behaviour  is  good,  tends  univerfally  to  con- 
tract their  hearts,  and  deaden  the  focial  af- 
fections. 

It  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  greatcft 
inftances  of  felf-government,  to  withiland 
the  dealing  infniuations  of  flattery.  From 
the  higheft  to  the  lowed  rank  of  mortals, 
how  difficult  is  it  to  iind  a  mind  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  the  attacks  of  this  power- 
ful foe  ?  Realon,  however  well  in^.proved, 
is  found  to  be  infufficient  for  this  purpofe. 
Every  man  lies  open,  at  one  quarter  or 
other,  to  the  alTaults  of  flattery.  Frequent 
have  been  the  complaints  of  philofophers, 
in  all  ages,  that  flattery,  when  artfully  ap- 

X  X.  plied  J 
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plied,  never  failed   to  render  their  nobleft 
efforts  abortive. 

The  caufe  of  the  exorbitant  influence  of 
flattery  over  the  mind  of  man,  is  eafily  in- 
yeftigated.  An  excefs  of  felf-eftimation  is 
the  fource  of  this  greateft  and  moft  univer- 
fal  of  all  human  foibles.  Nature  has  in- 
fpired  us  with  a  felf  preferving  principle: 
the  common  mode  of  education,  inilead  of 
oppohng  this  natural  bias  to  felfifhnefs, 
\vhich  is  but  too  ready  to  lay  hold  of  every 
5.dvantage,  fhuts  up  our  minds  from  enter- 
raining  any  other  objed:  but  felf  alone. 
Were  the  mind  properly  tutored,  love  to 
the  whole  hum-an  race  would,  in  a  fev/ 
ages,  become  as  general  as  felf-love  is  at 
prefent.  Bu:  let  us  not  condemn  the  pre- 
fcnt  methods  of  educating  children,  with- 
out a  judicial  trial. 

Nature  hath  wifely  decreed,  that  parents 
Piiould  have  a  ftrong  affed;ion  to  their  off- 
spring. The  learned  author  above-men- 
tioned makes  the  cropy)^  an  expanfion  of 
fclf-love  upon  our  children.     The  general 

condu<^ 
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condii'D:  of  parents  feems  to  juftlfy  this  hy- 
pothefis.  Were  tliis  opinion  concerning 
the  love  of  parents  to  their  children  fuffi- 
ciently  propagated,  we  might  hope  in  time 
to  fee  fathers  and  mothers  as  Ihy  in  praif- 
ing  their  fons  and  daughters  as  mankind 
generally  are  of  publicly  applauding  them- 
felves.  Although  all  men  poffefs  fome  de- 
gree of  felf-Iove  ;  yet  few  are  fo  void  of 
delicacy  as  openly  to  proclaim  their  own 
praife.  How  would  it  grate  every  fenfible 
ear,  to  hear  a  man  ferioufly  protefting,  That 
he  is  pofleffed  of  great  depth  of  judgment; 
that  his  genius  is  cjuick,  lively,  and  com- 
prehenfive  ;  that  he  has  a  prodigious  fund 
of  fenfe  and  erudition  ;  that  he  runs  through 
the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences  with  the 
iitmoft  facility  ;  that  he  is  amazed  at  the 
weaknefs  and  ftupidity  of  thole  who  iind 
infurmountable  diflicukies  in  any  bi-anch  of 
learning  ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  never  met 
with  any  problem,  the  invefiigation  of  which 
could  give  him  the  fmalleft  uneafnicfs ;  and, 
finally,  that  nothing  is  too  great,  nothing 
too  fubtile,  nothing  too  obfcure  for  his  all- 
feeing  penetration  I 

Would 
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Would  not  every  fober  man  juftly  ima- 
gine fuch  a  pcrfon  to  be  either  entirely 
frantic,  or  wildly  intoxicated  with  felf-efti- 
mation  ?  Modefty  is  ihocked  at  the  idea  of 
fuch  intolerable  vanity. — Be  not  thunder- 
ftruck,  delicate  reader  !  if  you  have  acquir- 
-ed  the  honourable  appellation  of  Father, 
you  are  the  man  !  if  otherwife,  fuch  were 
your  progenitors  ;  fuch  are  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
univerfe. — You  would  incline  to  fee  on 
what  foundation  thefe  aifertions  are  ground- 
ed. The  foundation,  alas  !  is  too  well 
grounded  in  the  general  behaviour  of  pa- 
rents toward  their  children. 

Refied,  reader,  on  your  own  experience 
and  obfervation.  You  are  introduced  to  a 
gentleman  and  fpoufe ;  common  compli- 
ments being  over,  young  Mailer  makes  his 
appearance. 

Stranger,  Come  forward,  my  dear. — A 
mighty  fine  boy  ! 

Mother, 
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Mother,  Neighbour-like,  Sir  ; — ^but  a 
rambling  thoughtlefs  dog. 

Father,  Not  the  worfe  for  that,  honey  ; 
you  would  not  have  a  boy  of  his  years  as 
morofe  and  thoughtful  as  a  philolopher  : — 
Sprightlinefs  and  activity  are  the  native 
fruits  of  a  great  genius. 

Moth,  Nay,  as  to  that,  my  dear,  nobody 
can  difpute  his  capacity  ;  he  is  quick  as  fire 
at  his  education. — Mr  Pedaneus,  his  tutor, 
fays  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  a  great  man; 
for  he  himfelf,  and  you  know  he  is  a  very 
learned  man,  is  aftonifhed  at  the  boy's  abi- 
lities.— In  a  word.  Sir,  he  takes  it  up  much 
fafter  than  his  mafter  is  able  to  give  it  him ; 
— he  outftrips  all  his  companions  in  every 
part  of  his  learning  ; — and  indeed,  as  my 
hufband  obferves,  he  does  no  harm  with 
his  roguilhnefs  ;  for  he  is  naturally  of  a 
humane  and  generous  difpofition  ;  he  in- 
jures no  body  ; — and,  as  for  his  compa- 
nions, they  are  all  prodigioufly  fond  of 
him. 


Strang, 
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Strang,  Well,   young  mafler,   I  under- 
ftand  you  are  an  excellent  fcholar. 

Boy,  I  do  not  know,  Sir. 

Moth.  The  boy,   Sir,   is  bafhful  before 
ftrangers  : — he  is  naturally  very  modeft. 

Strang,  Vv''hat  books  do  you  read,  my 
dear  \ 

Boy.  What  books,  Sir? — I  read  any  books 
my  mafter  defires  me. 

Moth.  Cannot  you  tell  the  gentleman, 
you  clowniili  fellow,  (afFedlion  and  vanity 
burning  in  her  countenance),  that  you  have 
gone  through  your  Latin,  and  have  begun 
the  French  ? — 

Stra?ig,  Has  he  indeed.  Ma'am  ! — -that's 
furprifmg  ! — Why,  fure  the  young  gentle- 
man is  not  above  ten  i — • 

Moth,  True,  Sir  ;  but  he  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary little  creature. — Come  hither, 

Sirrah, 
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Sirrah,  and  let  the  gentleman  hear  you 
read  your  Latin  book. — Now  obferve,  Sir, 
and  you'll  find  my  words  good. 

Here  young  Mafter  explains  a  few  lines 
of  fome  daffic  which  he  has  repeated  per- 
haps an  hundred  times,  without  having 
any  clearer  ideas  of  the  intention  or  mean- 
ing of  the  author,  than  a  parrot,  when  it 
calls  Oyjiers  or  Onmis. 

Strang,  Mighty  fine  ! — 

Moth.  Now,^  Sir,  you  fee  I  did  not  ex- 
aggerate ; — he  can  read  all  the  Latin  with 
the  fame  cafe. — Befides,  Sir,  if  you  and  he 
were  better  acquainted,  you  would  find 
bow  prettily  he  can  talk  upon  every  fub- 
je6t  : — before  he  was  five  years  of  age, 
every  body  was  ailonifhed  at  the  witty 
things  he  would  fay.- — God  preferve  and 
blefs  him  for  a  comfort  to  me  in  my  old 
age ;  for  he  has  always  hitherto  been  a 
pleafant,  well-behaving  child,  &c.  &c. — 
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I  appeal  to  experience : — he  mufl  be  a 
fingular  reader  indeed,  who  has  never  had 
a  fimilar  entertainment  in  a  family-conver- 
fation.  Is  it  not  the  general  pradice  of 
parents  openly  to  commend  their  children? 
Some  parents  there  are,  who,  with  a  Teem- 
ing modefty,  relate  the  virtues  and  exploits 
of  their  little  ones  as  it  were  afide.  Fruit- 
lefs  expedient  !  So  greedy  of  applaufe  are 
children,  and  fo  well  Ikilled  in  the  language 
of  Nature,  that  if  they  but  perceive  your 
countenance,  or  hear  the  moft  diftant  found 
of  your  voice,  they  fee  into  the  inmoft  re- 
ceifes  of  thy  foul.  Ceafe,  then,  from  won- 
dering. Modefty  is  a  rare  virtue.  Man- 
kind are  never  afhamed  to  celebrate  their 
children  ;  but  feldom  reflect,  that,  in  this 
refped:,  there  is  no  material  difference  be- 
twixt the  parent  and  the  child.  Hence- 
forth may  it  ever  be  efteemed  as  great  in- 
delicacy and  want  of  good-breeding  for  a 
man  to  fpeak  favourably  of  his  fon  as  of 
hiriifelf :  And  would  to  Heaven  a  period 
were  put  to  this  fuifome,  ill-bred,  poifon- 
able  practice. 

Now, 
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Now,  it  may  be  faid,  granting  all  this 
to  be  true,  what  conned:ion  has  it  with 
public  fpirit  ?  The  connedion  is  extremely 
obvious.  The  minds  of  men  are  very  ea- 
fily  intoxicated  with  flattery.  But  the  ten- 
der minds  of  children  are  Hill  more  liable 
to  be  devoured  by  this  enemy  of  tlie  hu- 
man kind.  Self-love  corrodes  the  very 
principles  of  public  fpirit.  If  in  early  youth 
felf-love  is,  upon  every  occafion,  inililled 
into  the  mind,  how  can  we  expert  ever  to 
fee  a  race  of  patriots  ?  In  every  ftage  and 
fituation  of  life,  felf  is  a  favourite  objed:. 
in  the  morning  of  life,  felf  is  ahnoft  the 
only  objed  we  are  folicitous  about.  Few 
are  at  that  time  the  objeds  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  fewer  ftill  take  any  hold  of  our  af- 
fedions :  How  deftrudive,  then,  muft  flat- 
tery prove  to  a  mind  thus  circumllanced  ? 
To  fill  the  ears  of  a  child  with  praife,  is  as 
noxious  to  its  conflitution,  as  to  adininifter 
large  quantities  of  alcohol  in  order  to  ref- 
tore  a  drunken  man  to  the  ufe  of  his  facul- 
ties. Such  however  is  the  dally  regimen 
of  children.  No  fooner  do  they  come  into 
the  world,  than  they  are  placed,  as  it  were, 
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in  the  very  center  of  adulation  ;  and  never, 
till   too   late,   are  they  permitted  to  go  be-^ 
yond  the  limits  of  its  bewitching  fphere. — 
What  is  the  refult  ?  When  children,  thus 
educated,  arrive  at  the  years  of  maturity  ; 
when  they  efcape  out  of  the  inch  anted  fa- 
mily-walls, and  mingle  with  the  more  en- 
lightened fons  of  men  ;  ftrange  and  prepof- 
terous    is    the    figure   they   make.     Head- 
ftrong,  wayward,  and  felfifh,  they  naturally 
exped;  to  be  carefTed,  ferved,  and  adored  as 
they  had  formerly  been  by  mamma,  papa, 
&c.      But  how  are  they  mortified  to  meet 
with  the  derlfive  laugh  in  place  of  the  fond 
embrace  ?    How    ftruck    with    admiration, 
when  they  difcover,  that   every  man  they 
converfe   with   is   as   felfiih  and  willful  as 
they  themfelves  ?  They  now  find  that  they 
are  children  ttill,   although   they  had  long 
fince  efteemed  themfelves  men.     They  had 
been  accuftomed  to  the  fervice  and  adula- 
tion of  every  perfon  about  them  ;  now  are 
they  galled  v^ith  repeated  denials,  and,  what 
is   worfe,    obliged   to  ferve   and   flatter  in 
turn.  •» 

This 
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This  reception  which  young  men,  train- 
ed up  in  ieltilhnels,  meet  with  upon  their 
firft  intercourfe  with  the  world,  has  a  very 
good  effed:.  It  in  fome  meafure  counter- 
ads  the  principles  they  have  imbibed.  But 
fo  deeply  are  lirft  impreflions  engraven  on 
the  mind,  that  neither  philofophy,  nor  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  are  fufficient  to  ef- 
face them. — A  felfiih  child,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  will  never  become  a  generous  triend 
or  a  difmterefted  patriot. 

In  the  treatment  of  children,  we  muft 
not  only  guard  them  againft  entertaining 
too  great  a  degree  of  felf-love,  but  we  mail 
likewife  endeavour  to  fubftitute  public  fpi- 
ritednefs,  or  an  univerfal  love  to  the  human 
fpecies,  in  its  (lead.  To  accomplilh  this, 
we  muft  frequently  prefent  to  their  minds 
every  aflion  and  every  objed;  which  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  extend  their  views :  we 
muft  convince  them,  in  the  beft  manner 
we  can,  that  we  are  fo  framed  by  the  hand 
of  Nature,  that  perfonal  eafe  and  fecurity 
do  not  conftitute  one  half  of  that  exteniive 
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happinefs  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
Ox^  enjoying. 

To  be  able  to  execute  tliis  properly,  re- 
quires a  confiderable  degree  of  knowledge 
in  parents,  for  whofe  ufe  the  prefent  obfer- 
vations  are  chiefly  intended  :  for  this  rea- 
fon,  our  obfervations  ihall  be  levelled^  as 
much  as  poffible,  to  vulgar  apprehenfions. 

To  fow  the  (ecds  of  public  fpirit  in  the 
minds  of  children,  even  after  they  have  ac- 
quired a  portion  of  the  reafoning  faculty, 
we  mud  not  have  recourfe  to  the  airy  fug- 
geftions  of  fancy.  Imagination  may  miilead 
our  inquiries  into  human  motives  and  ac- 
tions, but  can  never  be  made  fubfervient  to 
the  practice  of  any  Tingle  virtue.  Every 
man  may  erecSt  an  Utopian  fabric  of  one 
conftruction  or  other.  But  it  may  be  afk- 
ed,  Have  any  of  thefe  vifionary  fchemcs 
ever  had  any  extenfive  influence  on  the 
behaviour  of  men  ?  No  ;  not  one.  Many 
of  them  are  intituled,  Ideas  of  FcrfeSlioti, 
Ideas  they  are  ;  but  ideas  fo  ill-fuited  to 
the  conftitution  and  circumfl:ances  of  bu- 
rn aii 
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man  nature,  that  they  fly  off  without  mak- 
ing any  ufeful  or  lafting  impreffion.  If  we 
would  fuccersfully  inculcaie  the  pradlice  of 
any  virtue,  no  obfervations  Ihould  be  made, 
no  rules  of  condudt  laid  down,  but  what 
are^  adapted  to  our  powers,  and  eaiily  re- 
duced into  practice. 

Upon  the  fuppofition,  then,  that  no  fel- 
fifh  habits  have  been  contradted  dr.rin.c  in- 
fancy, it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  a 
few  refledions  on  the'nature  and  tendency 
of  the  books  ufually  put  into  tiie  hands  of 
children*.  No  fooner  is  a  child  capable 
of  mechanically  joining  letters  and  fyllables 
together  than  he  is  ordered  by  his  precep- 
tors or  parents,  to  read  Fables,  Hiftory,  &c. 

Of  all  human  compofitions,  nothing  can 
be  fo  ill-adapted  to  the  capacity,  nothing 
fo  deftrudive  to  the  minds  of  children, 
as  fiditious  reprefentations  of  objeds  and 
adions.     Not   to   mention  the  many  evils 

this 

*  We  are  obliged  to  ufe  the  word  c/ji/cl  for  all  that 
fpace  between  infancy  and  manhood. 
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this  fpecies  of  compofition  actually  produces 
in  youthful  minds,  we  ihall  only  take  no- 
tice of  luch  as  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  fubje(5t. 

Look  back,  Reader,  and  confider  what 
notions  you  entertained  of  the  various  fa- 
bles you  may  have  read  in  the  morning  of 
your  days.  Inftead  of  drawing  moral  con- 
clufions,  wa'^  you  not  principally  delighted 
wiui  ihat  animal  which  devoured  all  its  op- 
ponents by  the  fuperiority  of  its  ftrength, 
or  cunningly  lubdued  them,  by  the  artfulnefs 
of  its  fnares  ?  The  ftrength  and  ferocity  of 
the  Lion  ;  the  deceitful  riefs  of  the  Fox  ;  the 
arch  tricks  of  the  Monkey,  &c.  were  not 
thefe  the  chief  objeds  of  thy  admiration  ? 
Doubtlefs  they  were.  Neither  was  you  to 
blame  ;  Nature  taught  you  to  do  fo. — The 
fault  lay  in  thofe   who  inftruCted  you. 

When  a  boy  ruminates  on  the  unlimited 
authority  which  the  Lion  is  reprefented  to 
have  over  the  hearts  of  the  field,  or  on  the 
inexhauftible  artifices  of  the  Fox,  does  he 
not  ardently  wilh  to  be  pofTefTed   of  the 

power 
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power  of  the  one  and  the  art  of  the  other  ? 
— For  what  reafon  ? — Why,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  play  the  tyrant  among  his 
Companions,  and  cunningly  to  over-reach 
his  Superiors.  ' 

Children  are  naturally  and  unavoidably 
led  to  efteem  thofe  animals  mod  which  make 
the  greateft  buftle  in  a  fable.  Fidlions  of 
this  kind  have  a'  very  ftriking  but  unhap- 
py refemblance  to  real  life.  The  vicious 
and  unthinking  part  of  mankind  generally 
make  the  greatefi:  lliow  and  noife  in  the 
world.  True  Virtue  delighting  in  tranquil- 
lity and  frequent  retirement,  is  in  danger 
of  entirely  efcaping  the  public  eye.  What 
is  called  the  Moral,  or  virtuous  character, 
in  a  fable,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  fliu^  up  in 
fome  obfcure  corner,  fo  far  beyond  the  pe- 
netration of  a  Ichool-boy,  that  it  often  re- 
quires the  fagacity  of  a  philofopher  to  dif- 
cover  its  retreat.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
reading  of  fables  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  children  a  fpicit  of 
ambition,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  deceit. 
Were  this  the  only  evil  which  fabulous  re- 
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prefentations  entail  upon  youthful  minds, 
children  fhould  be  as  anxioully  kept  from 
indifcriminately  hearing  or  reading  of  fables, 
as  from  falling  into  the  fire  or  tumbling 
headlong  over  a  precipice. 

The  hiftorical  works  which  are  common- 
ly read  in  our  fchools,  are  as  ill-adapted, 
and  have,  if  poffible,  ftlll  more  fatal  efFeds 
upon  the  difpofitions  of  children  than  fables. 
Csefar,  Qiiintus  Curtius,  &c.  what  benefit 
does  a  fchooUboy  derive  from  fuch  perfor- 
mances as  thefe  ?  If  they  are  not  underdood, 
the  labour  both  of  the  preceptor  and  pupil 
are  entirely  loft  ;-— if  they  are  underftood, 
worfe  is  the  confcquence.  By  reading 
compofitions  of  this  kind,  which  are  only 
iit  to  be  perufed  by  men  of  fenfe  and  cool- 
nefs,  the  principles  of  ambition,  felfifhnefs, 
and  inhumanity,  are  neceflarily  imprelTed 
upon  the  pliant  minds  of  children. 

When  a  boy  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to  be 
able  to  read  Csefar  or  Curtius,  his  foul  in- 
jfiantly  catches  the  delufive  flame  ;  he  would 
Jiow  i^ive  a  world,  vv^ere  it  in  his  poiielfion, 

to 
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to  be  a  Csefar  or  an  Alexander.     Here  he 
is  adtuated  by  the  fame  motives  which,  not 
many  months  before,  made  him  wifh  to  be 
a  lion  or  a  fox.     Were  a  fchool-bov  afked, 
.  Why  he  fo  much  admired  Alexander  ?  if 
he  was  ingenuous,  he  would  reply,  "  Be- 
caufe  Alexander  was  a  ftrong  man,  and  kill- 
ed many  millions  of  the  barbarians." — To 
mangle  and  butcher  the  human  race,  is  the 
only  quality  which  fchoolboys  admire  in  a 
hero.      Never  pleafed  but  when  the  hero  is 
dealing  death  and  deftruction  around  him, 
their  imaginations  are  heated  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that,  after  reading  the  defcription  of 
a  battle,   the   little  creatures  have  been  fre- 
quently obferved  to  put  on  a  haughty  air^ 
elevate  their  bodies,  ape  the  firm  pace  of  a 
warrior,  and  caft  a   fupercilious  glance  on 
their  companions,  as  if  each  of  them  'would 
fay,  "  I  am  a  King,  and  will  be  obeyed." 

The  deftruclive  tendency  of  fuch  compo- 
fitions  to  the  minds  of  children,  is  fo  obvi- 
ous, that  it  fcarce  requires  any  illuftration. 
The  mind  being  accuftomed  to  the  ideas  of 
pride,  flaughter,  and  uncontrouled  power,  a 
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liauglity,  ferocious,  and  imperious  temper 
is  neceflarily  generated. 

Befides,  cliildren  are  extremely  ill-quali- 
fied for  comprehending  the  route  and  difpo- 
fitions  of  an  army.  It  is  impoiTible  for 
them  to  enter  into  the  views  of  a  leader  : 
— Marches,  countermarches,  detachments, 
fieges,  encampments,  &c.  &c.  are  materials 
very  ill  fuited  to  the  genius  of  a  boy  in  his 
twelfth  year. 

We  would  have  cur  children  benevolent^ 
and  infpired  with  love  to  the  public,  and  at 
the  fame  tim.e  arm  them  with  all  the  imple- 
ments of  war,  by  which  every  focial  prin- 
ciple, every  fpark  of  humanity  and  patriot' 
ifm  is  in  danger  of  being  utterly  extinguiln- 
ed.  That  fuch  an  enemy  of  mankind  as 
difcord  exifts  in  the  world,  ought  to  be 
kept  an  inviolable  fecret,  till  the  mind  has 
acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  maturity  as  may 
enable  her  to  perceive  the  innumerable  evils 
of  which  it  is  produdive. — It  is  as  impof- 
lible  for  a  boy,  whofe  imagination  is  in  a 
manner  totally  immerfed  in   blood,  not  to 

be 
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be  proud,  fclfifh,  and  over-bearing,  as  for  a 
peribn  born  in  a  camp,  and  trained  up  to 
manhood  in  the  midft  of  ilaughter  and  de- 
folation,  not  to  dehght  in  the  butchery  of 
his  fpecies.  Let  children  learn  difcord  and 
the  arts  of  war  from  the  diffentions  of  their 
companions  :  It  is  the  bufinels  of  parents 
and  teachers  to  ufe  their  utmoft  indaftry  in 
oppofmg  every  diflbcial  paffion,  and  in  cul- 
tivating every  humane  and  benevolent  af- 
fe^ion. 

Imagine  not,  however,  that  v;e  here  ex- 
claim againft  hiftory  in  general.  Nothing 
can  be  more  foreign  to  our  intention.  It 
is  only  the  hillory  of  tyrants,  the  great  re- 
volutions and  diifentions  of  empires  and 
nations,  v\?hich  we  deem  improper  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  children. 

We  rejoice  in  the  capacity  of  pointing 
out  one  peculiar  fpecies  of  hiflory,  which, 
inftead  of  corrupting  the  tender  minds  of 
youth,  feems  admirably  calculated  for  pro- 
moting generofity  of  temper  and  a  true  fpi- 
fn  of  patrlotifm.     Biography,  or  the  hiftory 
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of  the  adlions  and  difpofitions  of  particular 
perfons,  upon  the  flighteft  confideration, 
will  be  found  to  be  that  fpecies  of  hiftory 
"which  is  not  only  beft  fuited  to  the  capacity 
of  children,  but  likewife  beft  calculated  for 
inlpiring  them  with  a  catholic  love  to  the 
human  race.  But  here  it  muft  be  remark- 
ed, that  it  is  not  the  lives  of  warriors  that 
we  recommend  ;  the  biography  from  which 
any  advantage  can  be  derived  to  '  children, 
is  the  hiftory  of  private  lives  and  private 
characters  ; 

Here  we  perceive  a  formidable  objedtioa 
rifmg  apace,  and,  like  a  thick  fog,  over- 
clouding the  imagination  of  the  reader. — 
Where  are  fuch  biographical  works  to  be 
got  ?  The  lives  of  private  perfons  are  fo 
common  and  uninterefting,  that  few  writ- 
ers of  any  diftindion  have  ever  condefcend- 
ed  to  employ  their  talents  in  exhibiting  a 
deceafed  perfonage  to  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
who  perhaps  lived  and  died  unknown  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  town  in  which  he  fpent 
his  days. 
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The  flighted  reflexion  will  Inftantly  dif- 
pel  this  doubt.     Bad  as  the  world  is,  virtue 
is  not  entirely  negleded.     The  lives  of  fe- 
veral  diiiateiefted  lovers  of  mankind  have 
been   already  immortalized  by  authors   of 
great  merit :  and,  were  compofitions  of  this 
nature  oftencr  called  for,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  prophetic  fpirit,  we  may  with  ab- 
folute  afTurance  predia,  that  the  publication 
of  books  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  of  every 
other,  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  or  number  of  purchafers.    Let  the 
current   of  the   prefent   tafte    be    changed, 
which,  with  regard  to  children,  may  be  ea- 
fily  effeded,  and   the  event  will  infallibly 
juftify  the  prediction. 

Subftitute,  O  ye  authors  !  real  life  in  the 
room  of  fictions  ;  ftem  the  torrent  of  ro- 
mance, v^hich  for  feme  centuries  has  de- 
lueed  the  earth.  Exhibit  to  the  world  the 
virtues  and  .  vices  of  men,  inftead  of  the 
diftortfd  viiions  of  fancy.  "Why  do  you 
fcourge  your  imaginations  with  the  inven- 
tion of  fads,  events,  cataftrophes,  &c. :' 
Thefe  are  painful  and  often  fruiilcfs  la- 
bours. 
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bours.  Refledl  rather  on  the  virtues,  ac- 
tions, and  various  incidents  in  the  Ufe  of 
your  late  friend.  Celebrate  his  virtues  ; 
but  conceal  not  his  faults.  Copy  your  re- 
prefentations  of  Nature  from  Nature's  felf. 
Your  labour  v^'ill  then  be  lefs  irkfome,  at- 
tended with  greater  emolument  to  your- 
felves,  and  produdivc  of  more  intrinfic  uti- 
lity to  your  readers. 

It  is  true,  fome  ingenious  romances  do 
now  and  then  make  their  appearance.  With 
fuch  we  have  no  quarrel  ;  although  even 
thefe,  with  all  their  advantages,  are  but  ill- 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.  But 
what  effedls  do  they  produce  ?  We  have  no 
iiefitation  to  pronounce,  that  their  effeds 
are  fatal  both  to  the  generality  of  men  and 
to  all  children  v^ithout  diftindHon.  A  com- 
polition  of.  this  nature,  however  excellent, 
like  an  unpopular  patriot  palling  along  the 
ftreets  of  a  country-village,  is  conftantly 
followed  by  fuch  a  troop  of  dirty,  rafcally 
vagabonds,  that  its  pafiage  is  almofl  entire- 
ly obflru^ted.  No  fooner  does  a  romance 
of  any  merit   make   its    appearance,    than 
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iholes  of  noxious  imitations  are  inftantly 
difperfed  through  the  nation,  the  bad  con- 
fequences  of  which  more  than  overbalance 
the  wholefome  fruits  of  the  beft  perform- 
ances.— One  never-failing  evil  attends  thefe 
fervile  imitations  of  genius.  Want  of  in- 
genuity abfolutely  difqualifies  fuch  authors 
for  imitating  the  tafte  and  fentiment  of  a 
fine  writer.  Hence  they  muft  either  not 
write  at  all,  or  imitate  the  foibles  and  de- 
feats of  their  original.  For  the  truth  of 
this,  we  might  appeal  to  the  Reviewers,  or 
any  perfon  who  is  obliged,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  employment,  to  read  indifcrimi- 
nately  every  publication  from  a  two-penny 
pamphlet  to  an  unwieldy  folio.  Triftram 
Shandy  made  us  laugh  at  his  hints,  and  his 
blanks,  and  his  afterics :  but  the  fervile 
band  he  dragged  after  him,  as  if  eager  to 
inflrudt  the  ignorant  in  the  meaning,  not 
only  improved  the  hints,  filled  up  the  blanks 
in  plain  chara<5lers,  and  ferved  the  ladies 
with  a  full  expofition  of  the  afterics,  but, 
what  is  worfe,  ftuffed  many  volumes  with 
fuch  a  medley  of  ignorance  and  obfcenity, 
that  no  perfon  of  fenfe  or  fobriety  would 

fo 
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fo  far  defile  his  imagination  as  to  give  them 
a  ferious  perufal. 

It  was  obferved  above,  that  iht  genera- 
lity of  mankind,  and  all  children  without! 
exception,  were  unable  to  reap  any  advan- 
tage from  romances  wrote  in  a  good  tafte  ; 
the  natural  confequence  is,  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  mankind,  who  read  romances 
with  the  utmoft  avidity,  never  inquire  after 
thofe  of  any  merit,  but  content  themfelves 
with  the  filth  and  ignorance  with  which 
the  common  herd  of  romances  are  amply 
replete. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  not  capricious,  or 
founded  on  mere  hypothefis.  lixperienccj 
the  only  fuppcrt  of  every  folid  theory,  op- 
portunely comes  in  to  our  aid.  Examine 
the  houfes  of  that  large  clafs  of  mankind 
called  the  vulgar,  meaning  all  but  men  of 
tafte  and  judgment,  and  in  fome  corner  or 
ihelf  you  may,  a  priori,  be  certain  of  find- 
ing romances  of  one  fpecies  or  other.  But 
we  call  upon  you  to  declare,  if  you  have 
ever,  in  the  courfe  of  your  vifiting,  found 

one 
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one  in  a  hundred  of  thefe  romances,  but 
what  muft,  from  their  very  natures,  prove 
hurtful,  not  only  to  the  minds  of  children,' 
but,  in  moft  inftances,  to  the  oldeft  of  the 
family.  Children  are  naturally  fond  of  ro- 
mances :  They  are  generally  the  firft  books 
which  are  read  by  youth  of  both  fexes, 
without  the  exprefs  commands  of  a  pa- 
rent or  preceptor.  Often  has  young  mafter 
been  feen  throwinf^;  down  his  "-rammarwith 
the  utm.oft  contempt,  Healing  off  to  fome 
fecret  corner,  and  there  fitting,  fixed  like 
a  ftatue,  brooding  for  hours  together  over 
the  French  Lovers,  or  fome  other  obfcene 
romance. — Mifs  manages  the  »niatter  with 
more  addrefs ;  but,  though  lefs  frequently 
detected,  fhe  is  not  for  that  reafon  lefs  cri- 
minal than  her  younger  brother. 

Now,  as  experience  teaches,  that  the  re- 
prefentations  of  the  actions,  charadbers,  &c. 
of  particular  perfons,  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  fixing  the  attention  of  children, 
this  natural  bent  of  the  youthful  mind 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  curbed.  It  is  the 
duty  of  parents   and   tutors  to  take  advan- 
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tage  of  this  difpofition,  by  proteding  child- 
ren againft  the  intecltion  of  romances,  and 
b-v  placing  within  their  reach  books  of  a 
finular  nature,  but  whofe  elFects  upon  their 
minds  will  be  direiftly  oppofite. 

What  fpecies  of  compofition,  then,  can 
poffibly  fo  well  anfwer  this  end,  as  a  decent 
relation  of  the  various  adions,  virtues,  &c.  of 
men  w'hoie  ftations  in  lite  have  been  limilar, 
or  at  leafl  not  much  above  that  of  the  read- 
er's parents  and  acquaintances.  It  is  indeed  a 
fubjedl  w^orthy  of  regret,  that  moft  biogra- 
phers difdain  to  hand  down  to  pofterity  any 
character,  however  noble  or  exalted,  unlefs 
the  perfon  has  been  either  poffefled  of  rich- 
es, or  employed  in  lome  office  of  diftinc- 
tion. — A  hurtling  ftatefman,  though  defti- 
tute  of  capacity,  or  a  fortunate  foldier, 
though  a  coward  at  bottom,  is  fure  of  be- 
ing celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  fo- 
lemnity  that  panegyric  can  beftow.  But 
let  men  of  inferior  ftations  live  ever  fo  vir- 
tuoufly  ;  let  them  be  fcrupuloufly  juft  ;  let 
them  be  pofleiTed  of  great  v^^armth  of  affec- 
tion to  every  creature  of  God  ;  let  them 

bear 
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bear  misfortunes  with  fortitude  and  refigna- 
tion  ;   let  them  be  humane,  generous,  bene- 
ficent, &c.  with  thefe  and  a  thoufand  other 
qualifications,   may  they  go   down  to   the 
filent  graV'.",  without  having  their  amiable 
charaders  difplayed  to  the  eye  of  the  world! 
' — independently  of  domg  juftice  to  the  me- 
mory of  diftinguilhed  virtue,  the  characters 
of  iuch  men,  although  they  had  lived  and 
died  in  beggary  and  rags,    ought   to  be  fet 
up  as  beacons  to  direil;  the  courle   of  their 
brethren  in  fiation   or  circum fiances.      By 
the  laws  of  all  nations,  a   murderer  forfeits 
his  life  to  the  public.      Why  fo  \  That  his 
unhappy  fate,  replies  the  lawyer,  may  ferve 
as  an  example  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting the  like  atrocious    crime. — Good. 
- — But  fhould   not   the  fune  reafon  deter- 
mine us  to  record  the  actions   of  a   man  of 
eminent    virtue,    whatever   be    his   ftatlon. 
That  his  noble  condudt  may  prove  an  in- 
citement to  others  to  follow  his  fteps  ? 

Another  obfervation  oocur.s,  to  fhow  ftill 
farther  the  utility  of  this  inferior  fpecies  of 
biography.— it   is    at   prefent   the    general 

practice 
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practice  of  biographers,  to  chufe  their  fub- 
fedts  folely  from  men  of  high  Ufe.  Of 
courfe,  only  people  of  a  fimilar  fphere  derive 
any  berKCtit  from  their  works. — Say  the  bo- 
dy of  the  people,  *'  Well  might  fuch  a  man 
be  public-fpirited,  charitable,  and  benefi- 
cent ;  were  we  as  opulent,  we  would  be 
as  benevolent — Had  liis  income  been  as 
fcanty  as  ours,  his  beneficence  would  have 
been  lefs  diftufive." 

By  thus  negledingto  give  unto  merit  its 
due  reward,  without  regard  to   Ration  or 
circumftances,  a  plaufible  excufe  is  furnifh- 
ed   to   the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  for  in- 
dulging themfelves   in   felfifhners,  avarice, 
and    inhumanity.— "  Men    of    opulence," 
fay  they,  "  may  do  good  to  their  country  ;, 
becaufe  their  riches   and  fphere  of  ad:ion 
enable  them  to  give  full  fcope  to  the  inclin- 
ations of  their  hearts  : — We   wifli  for  the 
profperity  of  our  country  and  the  happinefs 
of  mankind  as  ardently  as  tliey  j — but  as  to 
us,  the  will  mufi:  be  accepted  for  the  deed  : 
people    in    our    fituation    and    contraded 
fpheres,  have  not  the  means  of  putting  our 

defires 
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defires  in  execution." — Hence  it  happens, 
that  when  any  undertaking  of  public  utility 
is  propofed.  the  whole  burden  devolves  up-^ 
on  a  few  individuals  ;  whereas,  if  every  in- 
dividual could  be  perfuaded  to  contribute 
in  proportion  to  his  circumftances  ;  were 
public-fpiritednefs  the  charad:erifl:ic  of  our 
illand  ;  were  the  feelings  of  its  inhabitants 
fo  far  improved,  and  their  minds  expanded 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  found  themfelves 
prompted  both  from  motives  of  duty  and  of 
fympathy,  to  give  at  leafl  fome  affiftance 
to  every  plan  formed  for  the  improvement 
of  their  country,  no  undertaking,  however 
great  or  extenfive,  would  ever  prove  abor- 
tive, from  a  deiiciency  either  of  money  or 
manual  labour. 

The  nature  of  things  ftamps  it  a  palpable 
abfurdity,  to  entertain  any  reafonable  hopes 
of  rendering  public-fpiritednefs  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  a  nation,  unlefs  we  apply  our 
prefcriptions  to  the  mind  before  it  has  ac- 
quired habits  of  an  oppofite  tendency.  Pub- 
lic-fpirit,  like  every  other  virtue,  mult  be 
early  and  repeatedly  inculcated,  in  order  to 

make 
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make  it  a  permanent  and  eftabliihed  princi- 
ple of  a(5lion. 

It  is  imagined,  that  the  fpecies  of  hiflory 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  if  properly  ma- 
naged, might  greatly  promote,  in  the  minds 
of  children,  a  noble  and  difmtereRed  affec- 
tion to  the  human  kind.  Spirited,  but  fim- 
ple  and  genuine  narrations  of  the  feveral 
actions,  affections,  and  principles  of  men 
who  have  on  all  occafions  difcovered  an 
univerfal  love  to  mankind,  a  flrong,  un- 
biaffed,  and  peculiar  attachment  to  their 
country,  &c.  I  fay,  were  books  of  this  kind 
as  frequently  perufed  by  children  as  fooliOi 
or  obfccne  romances,  the  good  effects  of 
fuch  education  would  foon  be  difplayed  in 
the  general  tempers  and  difpofitions  of 
youth.  A  generous  public-fpirited  temper, 
like  true  devotion,  is  only  attainable  by  an 
habitual  contemplation  of  objeds  poffeffed 
of  that  valuable  quality. 

To  imitate  what  we  naturally  admire,  or 
what  our  minds   are   freq'iently  converfant 
about,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  hu- 
man 
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man  conftitution.  This  principle  of  imita- 
tion is  moll  powerful  in  the  morning  of 
life.  Of  coiirfe,  children  fhould  never  be 
permitted  to  fee,  hear,  or  read  of  adions, 
the  imitation  of  which  can  in  any  degree 
vitiate  their  tafte  or  corrupt  their  hearts. 
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PART    III. 

Means  of  Promoting  Public  Spi- 
rit, adapted  to  the  Prefent  Si- 
tuation of  Mankind. 

To  a  diligent  inquirer  into  the  motives 
from  which  the  generality  of  human  ac- 
tions take  their  rife,  it  mail  appear,  that 
difmterefted  love  to  the  public,  i^  a  very- 
rare  virtue.  Indeed,  every  man  v»/ho  has 
had  the  fmalleft  intercourfe  with  his  own 
fpecies,  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  felf 
is  the  great  idol  of  almoii  every  individual. 
Some  exceptions,  it  is  true,  mull  be  made  : 
But  thefe  are  extremely  few  in  proportion 
to  thofe  who  feem  incapable  of  conceiving, 
or,  at  leaft,  artfully  fmother  every  generous 
fentiment  ss  foon  as  conceived.  It  is  im- 
pofTibie  for  men,  on  all  emergencies,  to 
diveft  themfelves  entirely  of  humanity. 
Social  feelings  will,  on  fome  occafions,  glow 
in  the  breafl:  of  the  mifer.    Would  to  heaven 

he 
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lie  were  not  endowed  with  the  capacity  of 
cxtinguiihing  the  generous  flame. — Give 
the  felfiili  man  but  a  moment's  dehberation, 
and  a  thoufand  cool  pretexts  will  inftantly 
render  his  foul  callous  and  impenetrable  by 
any  motive  or  feeling  which  has  not  felf 
for  its  ultimate  objed. 

It  is  a  melancholy,  but  unqueilionable 
truth,  that,  taking  mankind  by  the  bulk,  li- 
beraUty  of  fentiment  bears  but  a  very  fmali 
proportion  to  partial  and  felfifh  feelings. 
Whence  comes  this  great,  this  ignoble  fata- 
lity ?■ — Blame  not  Nature,  O  man  !  She  has 
ftamped  upon  your  conftitution  the  decent, 
well-meaning  inftind:  of  felf-prefervation  ; 
but  you  have  induftrioufly  glutted  this  ufe- 
ful  domeftic,  till  it  has  grown  up  to  be  a 
proud,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  oppreffor, — of 
what  ? — of  the  human  kind,  for  whofe  pro- 
tection and  happinefs  it  had  been  originally 
deftined  by  their  bountiful  Creator.  Sel- 
iifhnefs,  as  has  been  fhown,  derives  its  ori- 
trin  from  indifcretions  in  the  education  of 
children.  It  is  our  bufmefs  now  to  fliow, 
that  the   behaviour   of  mofl:   men,  in  the 
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common  affairs  of  life,  inllead  of  eradicat- 
ing this  early  bias  to  narrownefs  of  fpirit, 
tends  to  make  its  root  ftill  deeper  in  the 
mind. 

It  is  a  frequent  wifh  of  men  of  contradl-^ 
ed  views,  That  all  mankind  were  on  a  level 
■with  regard  to  power  and  wealth  ;  that  the 
ttrm^Juperior  and  mfer'ior^  mafier  andy^r- 
vant^  WQXQ.  never  heard  or  underftood  a- 
jnong  the  fons  of  men.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  language  of  ignorance  and  peeviili- 
nels.  Nature  has  wiiely  decreed,  that  cer- 
tain degrees  of  lubordination  ihould  take 
place  through  the  whole  circle  of  her  ad- 
mirable produdions.  Men  of  learning  and 
diicernment  eahly  perceive  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  fuch  a  feemingly  unequal  diftri- 
bution  ;  But  to  the  vulgar  it  is,  and  muft 
be  an  inexplicable  myftery  :  And  what  are 
the  vulgar?  Why,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
of  the  whole  human  race.  That  vaft  body 
of  men  feldom  or  never  think  for  them- 
felves.  Their  actions  are  not  the  remit  of 
reafon  or  refledion.  Precedents,  habits,  and. 
the  all-powerful  influence  of  example,  are 

the 
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the  principal  foiirces  of  all  the  a£lions  and 
determinations  of  the  vulgar. — if  you  afk 
a  clown  why  he  thinks  or  a61s  in  fuch  a 
manner  ?  His  anfwer,  if  he  is  ingenuous, 
will  generally  be  to  this  purpofe  : — '^  be- 
caufe  his  father  did  fo  before  him  ;  becaufe 
he  was  ufed  to  do  fo  all  his  life  ;"  or  more 
commonly  ftiil,  "  Becaule  the  Lord  of  the 
manor,  or  the  clergyman  of  the  pariih  al- 
ways did  fo."— -One  fhould  imagine,  tiiac 
it  would  be  a  aiatter  of  very  fmall  difficulty 
to  alter,  at  pleafure,  opinions  founded  oa 
fuch-  mere  fhadows  of  reafoning.  Expe- 
rience, however,  evinces,  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  reQify  or  change  the  notions 
and  conceits  of  fuch  people.  -  Their  minds 
are  fteeled  againfl  the  voice  of  reafon,  when 
it  comes  in  competition  vnth  any  of:  their 
prejudices.  To  endeavour  to  work  upon 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar  with  fine  fenfe, 
{fays  a  penetrating  wit),  is  like  attempting 
to  hew  blocks  with  razors.— How,  then, 
mull  the  vulgar  be  treated  in  order  to  make 
them  public  fpirited  ?  or  how  ffiall  their 
views  be  fo  tar  extended  as  to  render  them, 
fubfervient  to  the  good  of  the  llate,  or  the 
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interefts  of  fociety  ?  There  is  but  one  infal- 
lible method  of  folving  this  problem. — The 
very  fame  means  muft.be  employed  in  or- 
der to  make  their  difpofitions  liberal  and 
difmtereRed  which  were  formerly  the  caufes 
of  their  iliiberality  and  felfirhnefs. 

Example,  that  great  ruler  of  the  human 
kind,  is  the  only  certain  means  of  operating 
upon  the  vulgar  mind.  General  example, 
it  muft  be  confefTed,  is  capable,  in  fome 
meafure,  of  moulding  almoft  every  man's 
motives  and  acStions  into  whatever  fhape  it 
pleafes  to  aflume.  Hence  every  man  is 
bound  by  a  double  obligation  to  lead  a  vir- 
tuous life.  Not  only  his  own  (lifety  and 
happinefs  depend  on  his  good  behaviour, 
but,  if  he  is  a  man  of  rank  and  figure,  his 
words,  actions,  and  principles  will  infenfi- 
bly  infed:  moft  of  his  companions,  and  all 
his  dependents  without  diftindlion.  Did 
not  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations 
extort  our  belief,  it  would  be  abfolutely  iii- 
credible  hov^  far  the  influence  of  one  man's 
example  may  fometimes  extend. — Let  not 
thofe  of  inferior  ftations,  however,  imagine^ 

that 
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that  their  natural  obfcurity  and  contracted 
influence,  free  them  from  this  obligation. 
That  man  muft  be  very  low  indeed,  who  is 
not  a  fuperior  to  fome.  The  meanefl  la- 
bourer as  well  as  the  greateft  monarch,  is  a 
man  of  figure  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Hence 
the  obligation  is  binding  upon  every  indi- 
vidual. The  extent  of  their  influence,  their 
capacity  of  doing  good  or  evil,  muft  indeed 
always  be  in  proportion  to  their  power  and 
fuperiority.  Hence  the  degree  of  obliga- 
tion, and  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample will  be  great  or  fmall,  according  as 
the  perfon  is  of  a  high  or  a  low  rank  in 
life. 

How  great,  then,  is  the  happinefs  of  that 
nation  which  is  bleflfed  with  a  humane,  be- 
nevolent, and  public-fpirited  Sovereign?  The 
Kihg  is  juftly  ftyled  the  Father  and  Repre- 
fentative  of  his  people  ;  his  principles,  his 
adions,  his  geftures,  nay,  the  very  defedts 
of  his  body,  are  all  fubjeds  of  univerfai 
imitation.  The  vices  or  virtues  of  a  Prince 
are  iirft  communicated  to  his  Court,  and^ 
through  that  all-infeding  channel,  convey- 
ed 
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ed  to  the  fartheft  limits  of  liis  dominions;- 
Hence   every  King  may   emphatically   be 
faid  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  fubjedts. 
— If  credit  is  due  to  the  general  voice   of 
the    nation,    the   people   of   this    fortunate 
iiland   have  no  reafon  to   call   upon  their 
Sovereign  to  exert  the  extenfive  influence 
natural  to  his  exalted  ftation,  in  order  to 
diffufe  public  fpirit  and  difinterefted  patriot- 
ifm  through  the  nation.     It  ought  never- 
thelefs  to  be  confidered,   that  the  influence 
of  example,  however  eminent  the  perlon- 
age,  is  flow  in  its  motion.     Allowing  our 
prefent  Sovereign  to  poilefs  the  highefl;  de- 
gree of  public  fpirit,  and  the  warmeil  affec- 
tion for  his  fubjeds  ;  yet,   as   he  has  been 
but  a  fhort  time  upon  the  throne  *,  and  his 
reign,  ever  fmce  he  arrived  at  that  exalted 
dignity,   has   been  fo  much  embroiled  both 
by  foreign  and  domeftic  commotions,  that 
the  influence  of  his  example  cannot  poflTibly 
have  induced  any  confiderable   number  of 
imitators;     We   may  indulge   ourfelves    in 
the  profpect  of  future  happinefs,  when  the 
devouring  mouths  of  claraour  and  fadion 
Ihall  be  flopped  ;  when  that  high  tide  of 

pafllon, 
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pallion,  which  has  excited  inteftine  diflen- 
tions  ainonj;-  the  chiefs  of  our  nation,  fhali 
change  its  current,  unite  its  force,  and  ex- 
ert all  its  vigour,  in  promoting  the  intereft 
and  profperity  of  Britons,  and  no  longer 
ftand,  like  a  mighty  barrier,  obflruding  the 
powerful  influence  of  Majefty  from  difFuf- 
ing  a  fpirit  of  univerfal  benevolence  over 
the  land.  Until  that  happy  period  ar- 
rive, which  every  lover  of  his  country  or 
of  mankind  mull:  earneilly  wifli  for,  \yg 
cannot  expert  that  the  example  of  our  So- 
vereign can  have  any  extenfive  influence 
in  promoting  genuine  patriotlfm  among  his 
people. 

Next  to  the  example  of  Majefty,  that  of 
men  of  fortune  and  property  ftands  forth 
as  the  great  transformer  of  the  people.  Con- 
fider  all  ye  on  whom  Fieaven  has  liberally 
beftowcd  the  good  things  of  this  life,  feriouf- 
ly  confider  your  own  real  importance.  On 
your  conduQ  much  depends :  The  profperi- 
ty of  your  country  ;  the  happinefs  of  your 
inferiors  ;  nay,  the  eternal  as  well  as  tem- 
poral felicity  of  million?,  in  a  good  mea-? 

fure, 
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fure,  hangs  on  your  behaviour.  Every  eye 
is  intent  on  your  acflions  ;  every  ear  greedi- 
ly devours  your  words  ;  your  principles  are 
infufed  into  every  heart.  Like  a  lofty  moun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  a  wide  extended  plain, 
you  attrad:  the  attention  of  the  whole  coun- 
try round. — Nay  more  ;  you  not  only  at- 
trad:  the  general  attention,  but  you  poflefs 
the  fmgular  virtue  of  transforming  the  be- 
holders into  your  own  likenefs  !  If  you  are 
virtuous,  the  generality  of  the  people  will 
be  virtuous  ;  if  vicious,  the  people  will  be 
vicious  likewife  ;  if  your  hearts  are  narrow, 
felfilh,  and  overbearing,  avarice,  chicanery, 
and  pride,  will  be  the  charadteriflics  of  the 
multitude  :  In  a  word,  you  have  the  hearts 
of  the  v,'hole  nation  in  your  power  :  Can 
you  then  hefitate  one  moment  ?  Let  your 
good  example  fhine  forth,  and  you  are  fure  of 
univerfal  imitation. — Refled:,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  indulge  vicious  habits,  if  your 
condud  flagrantly  declares,  that  you  are  ac- 
tuated by  felfifli,  not  by  public-fpirited  mo- 
tives ;  that  you  are  ready  to  deferc  the  in- 
tereft  of  your  country  whenever  it  coincides 
pot  with  your  private  advantage  ; — refled, 

we 
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we  intreat  you,  that  in  place  of  being  pub- 
lic blefTings  to  your  country,  the  influence 
of  your  fatal  example  unavoidably  cames 
mifery  and  deftrudion  wherever  it  unfor- 
tunately extends. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  be  more  particu- 
lar upon  this  fubjecSt, — Does  any  man  of 
property  wifh  to  fee  his  lands  improved  by 
his  tenants  ?  Let  himfelftake  the  lead,  by 
employing  all  his  fkill  and  ingenuity  in  me- 
liorating the  portion  he  keeps  in  his  own 
pofTeffion;  let  him  inclofe,  plant,  and  other- 
\vife  adorn  his  own  gardens  and  parks  ; 
let  him  be  affable  and  condefcending  to  his 
farmers  and  tackfmen  ;  let  him  openly  dif~ 
play  the  advantages  of  proper  culture  ;  let 
him,  finally,  give  leafes  of  a  reafonable 
length,  and  not  be  too  rigorous  or  oppref- 
five  in  his  demands  ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  he  ever  be  able  to  effect  this  no- 
ble purpofe. 

Trade  and  manufactures  are  no  lefs  ne- 
ceffary  than  agriculture  for  fortifying  and 
enriching  Great  Britain.     The  peculiar  fi- 
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tuation  of  the  ifland  naturally  demands  the 
greateft  attention  of  its  inhabitants  to  com- 
merce and  manual  arts.  Thefe  are  too 
evident  fourccs  of  national  ftrength  and 
opulence  to  be  neglected  by  the  legiflature. 
It  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  favour  and  fup- 
port  of  government,  joined  to  the  protedlion 
and  encouragement  of  public-fpirited  focie- 
ties  and  individuals,  that  th?  commerce 
and  manufadures  of  Great  Britain  have  of 
late  made  fach  rapid  progrefs. 

Nothing  can  contribute  more  effedually 
to  promote  public  advantage,  than  the  erec- 
tion ot  focieties  for  propagating  and  en- 
couraging arts,  fciences,  and  manufactures. 
To  fee  men  of  the  greateft  opulence  and 
diftindticn  in  the  kingdom  forming  them- 
felves  into  focieties,  contributing  large  fums 
of  money,  and  beftowing  both  their  labour 
and  time,  in  order  to  induce  men  of  in- 
ferior ranks  to  improve  their  own  branches 
of  bufinefs,  &c.  muft  be  a  plealing  object 
of  contemplation  to  every  liberal  mind. 
The  efFeds  produced  by  thefe  truly  patrio- 
tic affociations  fully  juftify  the  end  of  their 

inftitution. 
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inftitutlon.  When  the  uninftrufted  part 
of  mankind  perceive,  that  they  are  even 
bribed  to  do  their  duty,  a  fpirit  of  emula- 
tion naturally  arifes  in  their  minds  ;  each 
endeavours  to  excel  in  his  particular  pro- 
feflion,  that  he  may  obtain  the  approbation 
and  reward  of  his  countrymen  :  Indolence 
and  flovenlinefs  retire  apace  ;  and  induftry, 
neatnefs,  and  ingenuity  occupy  their  place. 

The  wonderful  changes  in  the  manners 
of  the  people,  the  great  improvements  in 
agriculture,  manufadures,  &c.  which  have 
appeared,  within  thefe  few  years,  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  muft 
furprife  and  delight  every  benevolent  heart. 
Thefe  unlooked  for  events  are  the  native 
fruits  of  two  or  three  public-fpirited  focie- 
ties*,  the  generous  members  of  which  have 
fpared  neither  coft  nor  labour  in  exciting 
their  countrymen  to  induftry  in  every  art 
which  can  contribute  to  public  utility. 

We 

*  The  Commiffioners  and  Truftees  for  manufactures 
and  improvements  in  Scotland  ; — Hon,  Sele<St  Society 
of  Edinburgh  y — The  Society  for  Propagating  Chriliiaii 
Knowledge,  &c. 
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We  prefame  not  to  make  any  criticlfnis 
on  the  manner  of  conducting  thefe  noble 
inflitutlons  :  we  fhould  rather  congratulate 
that  country  which  gives  birth  to  fuch  or- 
naments of  human  nature  ;  and  our  congra- 
tulations fhould  be  ftill  more  hearty,  were 
the  number  of  fuch  focieties  increafed,  or 
the  funds  of  the  prefent  ones  greatly  en- 
larged.— We  fhall  in  a  few  words  explain 
what  is  meant  by  this  obfervation. 

Provided  all  or  mod:  of  the  men  of  for- 
tune in  each  particular  county  in  Scotland 
would  ered:  themfelves  into  feparate  focie- 
ties for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c. 
within  their  own  particular  counties,  we 
imagine  that  inftitutions  of  this  kind  would 
in  a  fhort  time  diffufe  a  fpirit  of  improve- 
ment to  the  fartheft  bounds  of  the  nation. 

The  advantages  which  wouTxi  attend  a- 
prudent  execution  of  this  plan  are  abun- 
dantly obvious. — Manufacturers,  &c.  who 
live  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  metropolis, 
allowing  them  to  be  properly  advertifed  of 
the  bounties  oifered  by  the  Edinburgh  So- 
cieties,. 
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cieties,  muft  of  neceffity  labour  under  feve- 
ral  difadvantages  which  thofe  who  are  lefs 
remote  from  the  caphal  cannot  feel.  The 
rifk  and  difficulty  of  tranfmitting  fpecimens 
of  their  art  or  induftry  ;  the  want  of  proper 
perfons  to  diredl  their  behaviour ;  nay,  fome 
country-mechanics  are  fo  very  ignorant, 
that  they  are  unable  fully  to  comprehend 
the  directions  contained  in  a  common  ad- 
vertifement.  Thefe,  and  many  other  diffi- 
culties, although  of  a  trifling  nature,  are 
more  than  fufficient  to  cramp  the  influence 
of  the  focieties  at  Edinburgh,  efpecially  in 
corners  of  the  kingdom  where  indolence 
and  ignorance  are  the  charadteriflics  of  the 
people.  It  is  even  difficult  to  make  perfons 
in  this  fituation  believe,  that  money,  or  any 
other  reward  of  merit,  will  ever  be  tranl- 
mitted  to  them,  unlefs  they  have  had  ex- 
perience of  it  themfelves,  or  feen  it  tranf- 
mitted  to  others  in  fimiiar  circumftances. 
Time,  and  the  diligence  of  the  Edinburgh 
Societies,  will  no  doubt  obviate  thefe  diffi- 
culties. But  the  plan  we  have  hinted  at 
would,  it  is  thought,  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing improvements  in  a  fhorter  time, 

and 
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and  of  propagating  tafte,  genius,  and  pubilc-« 
fpirit  more  univerfally  over  the  kingdom. 

"Were  it  practicable  for  every  man  of 
property  to  offer  fmall  premiums  for  the 
improvement  of  arts,  &c.  among  thofe  who 
refide  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  eftate, 
we  imagine  this  would  be  a  ftill  more  effec- 
tual method  of  difpelling  ignorance,  excit- 
ing a  tafte  for  improvement  in  every  branch 
of  manufacture,  &c.  than  any  that  could 
be  devifed.  A  noble  perfonage  *'  has  late- 
ly, by  his  own  example,  paved  the  way  for 
this.  May  his  generous  attempt  not  only 
prove  fuccefsful,  but  incite  fuch  of  his  coun- 
trymen as  are  enabled,  by  their  ftation  and 
fortune,  to  purfue  the  like  public-fpirited 
jrefolution. 

The  landed  gentlemen  of  any  particular 
county  muft  neceffarily  know,  from  its  foilj 
fituation,  and  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants, 
what  arts  or  manufactures,  what  fpecies  of 
commerce,  &:c.  are  moft  needed,  and  heft 
fuited   to  the   difpofitions  tind  capacities  of 

the 
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the  people. — The  proprietors  of  eftates  are, 
or  fliould  be,  bell  fkilled  in  the  means  of 
improving  or  embellifhing  their  ov/n  lands, 
and  beft  acquainted  with  thofe  "s.  &c, 
which  require  the  greateft  encouraeement, 
and  would  be  moll  conducive  to  the  piof- 
perity  and  happinefs  of  themfelves  and  their 
vafl'als.  Of  courfe,  the  proprietors  of  each 
county,  or  the  proprietors  of  each  particu- 
lar portion  of  land,  are  beft  qualified  for 
fuperlntending  the  diftribution  of  premiuais, 
as  the  rewards  of  merit  and  induftry  in  their 
refpediive  counties  or  eilates. 

We  have  hazarded  thefe  obfervations 
with  a  view  to  excite  all  lovers  of  their 
country  to  think  of  this,  or  fome  other 
more  pradicable  fcheme  of  extending  a 
fpirit  of  improvement  through  this  too 
much  negled;ed  part  of  our  illand. 

No  man  of  any  fenfibility  can  travel  a 
dozen  of  miles  from  the  capital  itfelf  with- 
out feeling  very  difagreeable  emotions,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  appearance  of  vaft  tracks  of 
|jarreri  ground,  cverfpread  with  heath  and 

other 
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Other  difmal  produdions  of  uncultivated 
nature. — Muirs,  marflies,  and  deferts  reflect 
not  on  any  country,  but  are  a  keen  fatire 
upon  its  inhabitants.  The  beft  foils,  the 
moft  favourable  climates,  muft  be  cleared 
of  their  native  rubbifh  before  they  can  be 
made  fubfervient  to  the  various  ufes  of  man. 
-*-The  inhabitants  of  Britain  have  for  many 
years  been  infeGed  with  a  very  ftrange 
phrenzy  :  they  go  over  in  flocks  to  our 
American  colonies,  to  fell  trees,  &c.  leav- 
ing perhaps  one-half  of  their  own  country 
over-run  with  heath,  furze,  and  quagmyres, 
although,  in  many  refpeds,  it  is  capable  of 
as  profitable  culture.  We  are,  however, 
unwilling  to  enter  upon  this  fubjed,  as  it 
admits  of  endlefs  difpute.  But  we  cannot 
help  being  furprifed,  that  fome  method  has 
not  been  fallen  upon  to  render  the  culture 
of  the  mother-country  more  univerfal.  The 
divifion  of  commonties  may  in  time  have 
fome  effeiSt.  Would  it  not  much  forward 
this  ufeful  defign,  were  private  gentlemen, 
or  public  focieties,  to  offer  premiums  for 
rendering  fmall  portions  of  muir  cr  other 

barren 
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tarren  ground  fit  for  the  growth  of  corn, 
flax,  potatoes,  turnip,  &c.  ? 

To  the  farmer,  or  other  perfon,  who 
fhall,  in  a  fpecified  time,  make  an  acre  of 
fuch  a  muir  fit  for  the  growth  of  corn,  &c. 
Ten  Guineas ;  or  any  other  fum  the  offerers 
fhall  judge  proper. 

To  the  perfon  who  fhall,  in  a  limited 
tii^ie,  render  fit  for  the  growth  of  corn,  &c. 
half  an  acre  ;  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  &c. — 
fums  proportioned  to  thefe  feveral  quan- 
tities. 

We  have  avoided  the  dogmatical  flrain 
on  this  fubjedt ;  fenfible  of  our  own  inex- 
perience in  matters  of  this  nature,  we  chufe 
only  to  give  hints,  leaving  the  expediency 
or  pradicability  of  the  execution  to  thole 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  country-af- 
fairs. 

As  we  have  all  along  proceeded  on  the 
fuppofition,  that,  when  inforcing  the  prac- 
tice of  any  virtue,  our  principal  application 
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fliould  be  to  the  mind  itfelf,  we  fhall  now 
point  oiif  fome  general  maxims  and  modes 
of  behaviour,  which  are  de(lru6live  to  pub- 
lic fpirit ;  fometimes  barely  mentioning  the 
faults,  and  fometimes  giving  directions  how- 
to  avoid  them. 


SECTION    I. 

Gaming, 

VV  HOEVER  confiders  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  gaming,   will  readily  admit,  that 

"  whenever  it  is  much  pradifed  in  any  na- 
tion, the  ruin  of  that  nation  is  faft  ap- 
proaching. Idlenefs,  inattention,  luxury, 
profuiion,  rancour,  &c.  are  the  genuine 
offspring  of  gaming.  But,  let  us  make  th6 
favourable  fuppolition,  that  the  fpirit  of 
gaming  were  entirely  confined  to  men-  of 
opulence   and   diftindion. — What   are   the 

^ifpoiVions  of  a  man's  mind  when  keenly 
bufiv^   .     trains":    This  quefliou  admits  of 

an 
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an  eafy  folution.  While  a  p'i^rfon  is  thus 
employed,  he  mud  of  neceffity  be  totally 
divefted  of  every  fecial  affedlion.  WTiolly 
occupied  about  his  own  tortune,  and  liear- 
tily  praying  for  the  lofs  and  misfortune  of 
his  antagonifls,  every  generous,  every  pub- 
lic fpirited  motive  is,  during  the  time  he  is 
thus  employed,  entirely  fuppreiTed.  Hence 
a  habit  of  gaming  muft  neceflarily  generate 
a  habit  of  felfiftnefs.  Allowing  gaming, 
therefore,  to  be  folely  the  amufement  of 
men  of  fortune,  the  matter  is  but  little 
mended  ;  for,  if  the  hearts  of  thofe  whom 
Nature  has  conflituted  patterns  of  imita- 
tion to  their  inferiors,  are  lelfiili  and  con- 
traded,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  com- 
mon people  ? — In  every  view,  therefore, 
gaming  is  deftrudive  to  public  fpirit,  and, 
of  courfe,  to  the  general  intercfts  of  the  na- 
tion. 

How  fhall  this  evil,  which  is  but  too 
much  pradifed  in  our  ifland,  be  remedied  ? 
Penal  laws  have  hitherto  been  found  infuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  Unlcfs  iome  me- 
thod can  be  invented   of  making  gaming 

dillionourable. 
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difhonourable,  nothing  elfe  will  ever  be 
able  to  banifh  it  from  the  affed.ions  of  peo- 
ple of  failiion.  Were  gaming  once  efteem- 
ed  as  mean  and  infamous  as  theft  or  forge- 
ry, it  would  foon  fmk  into  obfcurity.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  elTecled  ? — Would  not  a 
general  refolution  of  the  principal  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  That  from  and  after  fuch  a 
di^te,  all  games  of  hazard,  whatever  be  their 
denomination,  fhall  be  laid  afide,  and,  in  all 
time  coming,  be  efteemed  infamous  and  dif- 
graceful,  produce  a  total  contempt  of  this 
baneful  pra(5lice  ? — The  nation  will  be  in- 
finitely indebted  to  that  county  or  fociety 
who  fhall  publiih  fuch  a  noble  refolution 
to  the  world  :  Not  only  may  tliey  expedl 
to  fee  their  example  followed,  but  their  ge- 
nerous and  public -fpirited  condu'ct  will  in- 
fure  them  of  the  applaufes  of  every  virtuous 
heart. 


SEC- 
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SECTION   II. 

Contempt  of  the  Vulgar, 

J  O  defpife  the  Vulgar,  is  a  very  fafliion- 
able,  and  very  univerlal  affectation.  This 
mooifh  fpecies  of  cruelty  is  praOiled  hy  al- 
moft  every  perfon  who  is  able  to  purchafe 
a  ^^;//^^/ fuit  of  cloaths. — Strange,  that  ob- 
jeds  of  compaffion,  inftead  of  meeting  with 
fympathy  and  relief,  fhould  be  defpifed  and 
opprefled  by  their  fuperiors  !  If  the  vulgar 
are  j^oor  or  illiterate,  we  fhould  rather  make 
their  poverty  fupportable  by  our  generofi- 
ty,  and  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  dif- 
pel  their  ignorance. 

Contempt  neceflarily  begets  contempt. 
If  men  of  high  rank  defpife  thofe  of  inferior 
ftations,  they  are  fure  of  being  defpifed  by 
them  in  turn.  Hence  it  happens,  that  when 
men  of  rank,  w^ho  are  haughty  and  fuper- 
cilious  to  the  multitude,  propofe  any  plan 
which  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  vul- 
gar, 
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gar,  they  generally  find  great  difficulty  ia 
the  execution  of  it.  The  vulgar  are  na- 
turally inclined  to  oppofe  whatever  is  pro- 
pofed  by  their  contemners,  whether  it  re- 
late to  public  or  private  advantage.  Hence 
the  utility  of  popularity,  and  of  conde- 
fcending  to  the  innocent  humours  of  the 
people. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  men  of  fortune 
to  look  upon  the  vulgar  as  their  children, 
and  treat  them  with  all  the  humanity  of 
parents  j  would  they  overlook  their  igno- 
rance or  meannefs,  humour  their  innocent 
foibles  or  mconfiftencies,  &c.  fuch  a  con- 
dud:  would  greatly  conduce  both  to  their 
own  intereft  and  that  of  the  nation.  Daily 
experience  Ihows,  that  when  any  gentleman 
behaves  good-naturedly  to  his  poor  country- 
meij,  not  only  his  own  domeftics,  but 
every  labourer  in  the  county  is  fo  firmly 
attached  to  his  perlbn  and  intereft,  that 
they  are  more  jealous  of  his  honour  than 
of  their  own.  They  enter  as  it  were  in- 
f\in£tively  into  all  his  views :  They  do 
their  utmoft  to  gratify  him   in  every  thing 

which 
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which  he  difcovers  the  leaft  folicltude  to 
have  performed. — Hence  one  difinterefted 
patriot  has  it  in  his  power  to  create  a  thou- 
i'and  ;  et  e  contra. 


SECTION  III. 

Scandal',  or  Falfe  Judgment  of  Anions, 

IVlANKiND  are  naturally  anxious  to  dif- 
cover  the  motives  from  which  .adions  pro- 
ceed. Some  men,  indeed,  are  fo  charitably 
inclined,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  find  out 
felfilli  or  fmifter  motives  even  when  the 
adion  is  evidently  bad.  But  much  greater 
is  the  number  of  thofe  who  exert  all  their 
ingenuity  in  refolving  the  adtions  of  others 
into  bad  or  interefted  motives.  If  a  per- 
fon  performs  a  generous  deed,  if  he  con- 
tributes money  in  order  to  promote  any  un- 
dertaking calculated  for  the  good  cf  i\\q 
public,  or  that  of  individuals ;  this  is  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  refolved  into  mere  fliow  and  of- 
tentation.  A  man  of  virtue  will  doubtlefs 
defpife  fuch  ill-natured  refled:ions,  and  con- 
fider  them  as  artful  excufes  contrived  to 
draw  a  veil  over  avarice  and  narrownefs 
of  heart.  But  infmuations  of  this  nature 
may  fometimes  deter  people  of  lefs  refolu- 
tion  from  doing  what  their  inclinations 
would  otherwife  lead  them  to  perform. — 
To  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  adion,  not  of 
its  motive  or  caufe,  is  all  that  belongs  to 
man.  If  the  adion  be  good  in  itfelf,  praife 
is  due  to  the  author  of  it ;  if  otherwife, 
the  performer  merits  reproach  in  propor- 
tion to  the  turpitude  of  his  behaviour. 


SEC- 
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SECTION    IV, 


Of  Marriage r, 

jVLarriage  is  one  of  the  greatefl:  bonds 
of  fociety.  It  gives  rife  to  a  variety  of  en- 
dearing connexions.  Hence  marriage  in» 
creafes  that  amor  patriae  which,  in  one  de- 
gree or  other,  all  are  polTefTed  of — Of 
courfe,  if  ever  this  inftitution  fhould  fall 
into  difrepute,  population  will  proportion- 
ally decreafe,  and  the  attachment  to  the  na- 
tive foil  will  be  greatly  weakened. 

There  feems  to  be  fome  foundation  for  a 
pretty  common  complaint,  that  marriage  is 
at  prefent  too  little  efteemed,  and  too  little 
prad:ifed  in  our  ifland.  This  is  an  objedl 
which  claims  the  deepeft  attention  of  the 
Legiilature. — -Taxes  on  celibacy  have  been 
talked  of,  whether  ferioufly  or  not  is  un- 
certain.    Although  fuch  a  law  fhould  be 
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pafled,  the  efFedls  it  would  produce  are  at 
beft  very  doubtful. 

The  root  of  this  evil  will  be  found,  upon 
a  flridl  examination,  to  take  its  rife  from 
the  prodigious  number  of  proftitutes  which 
are  difperfed  over  the  whole  kingdom. — - 
It  is  the  intereft  of  proftitutes  to  ufe  all 
their  art  in  order  to  make  marriage  appear 
ridiculous,  contemptible,  and  burdenfome, 
in  the  eyes  of  unexperienced  young  men, 
who  are  but  too  liable  to  catch,  and  too 
ready  to  fpread,  the  poifonous  infed:ion. 
Thus  falfe  reprefentations  of  one  of  the  no- 
bleft  fources  of  human  felicity  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  whole  youth  in  the  nation. 
It  requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  fortitude 
to  refift  the  attacks  of  ridicule.  Of  all  other 
periods  of  life,  youth  is  moft  eafily  over- 
come by  raillery.  Hence  falfe  modefty, 
added  to  habits  of  licentioufnefs,  are  the 
grand  fources  of  celibacy,  efpecially  amongft 
men  of  fortune,  the  influence  of  whofe  ex- 
ample procures  the  imitation  of  the  lower 
clalfes  of  malikind. — The  remedy,  there- 
fore, refolves  into  a  contrary  praclice   of 
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men  of  figure  and  diftindiion,  joined  to  a 
diminution  or  extirpation  of^rol^it;^e^. 


SECTION    V. 


Profanity  ;  or  Contempt  of  Religion, 


rt'^ 


.1  O  prove  that  vice  is  more  prevalent  i% 
tliis  than  in  former  ages,  although  pradica- 
ble,  could  ferve  no  ufeful  purpofe.  Every 
man's  own  obfervation  may  convince  him, 
that  profanity,  or  a  contempt  of  religion 
and  virtue,  is  the  charaderiftic  of  too  great 
a  proportion  of  mankind.  Vice  as  well  as 
virtue  is  of  a  progreffive  nature.  It  is  not 
our  bufmefs  to  inquire  into  the  multiplicity 
of  caufes  which  confpire  in  fpreading  the 
contagion  of  vice.— Willingly  would  we 
decline  that  difagreeable  neceffity  which 
obliges  us  to  point  out  fome  of  the  teachers 
of  religion  themfelves  as  one  chief  caufe  of 
the  prevalency  of  vice. 

That 
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That  fome  clergymen  too  frequently  and 
too  openly  indulge  themfelves  in  practices 
wiich  are  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of 
theii  facred  fundion,  is  a  truth  founded  on 
general  experience. — That  the  vices  of  cler- 
gymen are  more  hurtful  to  fociety  than  thofe 
of  the  laity,  is  inconteflible. 

Hov/  cautioufly,  then,  O  ye  fervants  of 
God  !  fhould  you  demean  yourfelves  in 
every  varying  fcene  of  life  ! — J^aloufy  and 
malice  continually  v/atch  your  fteps.  If 
you  Humble,  or  but  fecm  to  ftumble,  the 
enemies  of  religion  triumph  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  traducing  both  your  character  and 
office.  You  declaim  againft  fcoffers  and  def- 
pifers  of  religion.  Such  declamations  are 
always  feafonable.- — But  confider,  we  in- 
treat  you,  whether  you  are  any  wife  inftru- 
mental  in  propagating  this  noxious  evil.  Is 
it  not  a  pretty  frequent  pradife,  efpecially 
among  the  ^vouthful  brethren,  to  throw  out 
portions  of  facred  writ  on  the  moft  abfurd 
and  incongruous  iacidents? — Cheerful  com- 
pany, or  a  focial  glalsrv  naturally  enliven  the 
s:enius,  and  create  an  itch  after  wit  and  rail- 
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iery.  But  fhould  not  every  fource  of  ridi- 
cule, every  fountain  of  wit  be  drained  to 
the  very  dregs,  before  a  clergyman  fhould 
have  recourfe  to  the  Sacred  Oracles  for  a 
fupply  ? — -Such  condud:  may  excite  a  laugh, 
of  applaufe  from  the  inconfidcrate  ;  but,  if 
men  of  fober  reflection  chance  to  be  pre- 
fent,  they  will  certainly  defpife  you.  Ke- 
fled:  on  the  tendency  of  fuch  ludicrous 
treatment  of  the  Scriptures.  The  vicious 
part  of  mankind  are  confirmed  in  their  fa- 
vourite hypothefis,  That  the  Chriftian  fyf- 
tem  is  a  cheat,  and  its  minifters  a  fet  of  im- 
poftors  ;  and  the  weak  or  ignorant  believ- 
ers are  in  danger  of  efpoufing  the  fame 
opinion. — You  complain,  that  your  church- 
es are  badly  attended  :  It  is  true.— -But  do 
you  not  often  give  orders,  or  licences,  to 
perfons  who  are  extremely  ill- qualified  for 
iniiruding  the  ignorant,  convincing  the  in- 
fidel, and  reclaiming  the  vicious  ? — We  fhall 
coniVitute  you  judges  in  your  own  caufe  ; — 
Have  you  not  often  bluihed  at  the  ignorance 
and  ftupidity  of  fome  of  your  brethren  when 
preaching  in  your  own  pulpits  ?  Would  to 
God  you  could  anfwer  in  the  negative  !— 

Ceafc. 
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Ceafe,  then,  from  complaining,  till  you  arc 
more  delicate  in  the  article  of  licences. — - 
Give  no  man  a  commiffion  to  explain  the 
nature  of  virtue,  and  the  duties  which  reli- 
gion enjoins,  unlefs  he  is  capable  not  only 
of  underftanding  them  himfelf,  but  likewife 
of  decently  inforcing  the  practice  of  them 
upon  the  minds  of  a  judicious  audience. — ^ 
Befides,  do  not  even  the  men  of  fenfe  and 
erudition  araongft  you,  fometimes  deliver 
their  fermons  in  a  very  cold,  indifferent, 
unaffe(fling  manner  ? — No  wonder  that  the 
hearers  are  liftlefs  and  drowfy,  when  the 
minifter  himfelf  fcarce  feems  to  have  it  at 
heart  whether  they  attend  to  him  or  not ! 
— Finally,  if  you  would  wifh  to  fee  the  Ora- 
cles of  Truth  more  univerfally  refpedled, 
and  the  precepts  of  religion  and  virtue  more 
generally  pradtifed,  never  mention  the  for- 
mer but  with  the  utmoft  reverence ;  never 
fuffer  the  progrefs  of  the  latter  to  be  ob- 
liruded  by  your  own  ignorance  or  vicious 
example. 

We  have  thus  prefumed  to  mention  fome 
9f  the  capital  vices  which  prefently  fubfift: 

amongd 
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amongft  fome  of  the  clergy,  not  to  gratify 
any  motives  of  malice  or  refentment,  but 
folely  becaufe  we  have  often  experienced, 
and  as  often  lamented,  that  thofe  who  are 
appointed  to  propagate  religion  and  virtue 
fhould  be  anywife  accefTory  in  retarding  the 
progrefs  of  both. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  ftrong  harmony 
which  fubfifts  between  religion  and  public- 
fpirit. — A  very  flight  degree  of  attention  is 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe  whether  we  re- 
flect on  the  qualities  of  the  great  Objed  of^^ 
religion,  or  on  the  whoiefome  precepts 
which  it  enjoins. 

The  univerfal  objed:  of  religious  adora- 
tion is  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Governor 
of  every  being  that  exifts,  or  ever  did  exift, 
thoroughout  the  unlimited  paths  of  immen- 
fity. — All  the  qualities  of  the  Deity  known 
or  comprehenfible  by  the  human,  faculties, 
excite  in  us  not  only  the  ideas  of  infinite 
power,  but  likewife  of  unbounded  goodnefs 
and  beneficence.  He  has  called  myriads  of 
animals  into  exiftence  not  to  make  a  pom- 
pous 
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pous  difplay  of  power,  but  to  communicate 
the  blefliiigs  of  life. — That  exiftence,  in 
whatever  form  or  degree,  is  a  blefFmg  to 
the  pofTeffor,  cannot  be  queftioned.  That 
this  bleffing  might  be  communicated  in  tlie 
moft  extenfive  manner,  is  certainly  the 
caufe  of  that  vaft  profufion  of  animal  life 
with  which  every  element  is  crowded.  It  is 
a  maxim  in  Nature,  that  no  blank  fhould 
be  left  in  the  great  fcale  of  being.  A  ftri6t 
adherence  to  this  benign  maxim,  is  the 
reafon  why  fuch  prodigious  troops  of  ani- 
mals, many  of  which  are  not  only  ufelefs, 
but  even  noxious  to  the  human  kind,  are 
called  into  life.  Nay,  left  any  void  fhould 
be  left,  man,  the  undoubted  chief  of  all  ter- 
reftrial  animals,  is  fuffered  to  be  infefted, 
and,  in  many  inflances,  adlually  injured 
both  in'  his  perfon  and  goods,  rather  than 
the  blefTings  of  exiftence  fliould  be  anywife 
cramped  or  circumfciibed. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  not  only  rich- 
ly diffufed  animal  life  through   all   his  ftu- 
pendous  works,  but  has  provided  every  fpe- 
cies  v\?ith  the  means  of  preferving  their  ex- 
iftence 
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iftence  till  they  have  tafted  of  every  grati- 
fication which  their  feveral  ends  and  con- 
ftitutions  are  capable  of  receiving  ;  ib  in- 
conceivably benevolent  is  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, that  he  has  furniflied  man  and  other 
animals  with  many  objed:s  w^hofe  chief  end 
feems  to  be  the  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  animate  creation. 

The  fignatures  of  the  moft  unbounded 
benevolence  being  thus  evidently  imprefled 
upon  every  operation  of  the  Great  Parent 
of  Nature,  what  better  method  can  poffibly 
be  devifed,  in  order  to  excite  public-fpirit- 
ednefs  and  univerfal  benevolence  in  the 
human  heart,  than  the  frequent  contempla- 
tion of  this  moft  amiable  and  divine  Ob- 
ject r— A  pow^erful  law  of  the  human  con- 
ftitution  impels  every  man  to  imitate  the 
qualities  or  perfections  of  any  being  which 
draw  forth  his  admiration.  Of  courfe,  no- 
thing can  have  greater  energy  in  promoting 
and  fupporting  humanity  and  benevolence 
among  mankind,  than  an  habitual  contem- 
plation of  the  perfedions  and  operations  of 
the  Deity, 

-,  F  The 
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The  precepts  of  religion  are  no  lefs  wife- 
ly calculated  for  promoting  benevolence  and 
a  public- fpirited  temper,  than  the  contem- 
plation of  its  Almighty  Objed.  Benevo- 
lence, and  difmterefted  love  to  the  whole 
human  race,  is  the  very  genius  of  Chriftia- 
nity.  Every  a(ftion  which  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  performed,  every  word  he  fpoke 
was  fraught  with  love  and  compaffion  to 
the  fons  of  men.  He  <:ommanded  nothing 
to  be  done  by  man,  but  what  was  ftridly 
connected  even  with  his  temporal  advan- 
tage.— Temperance,  and  felf-government ; 
induftry  and  meeknefs  ;  fubmilTive  refigna- 
tion  to  the  determinations  of  providence  ; 
fupreme  love  to  God  ;  an  ardent,  unbiaffed 
affedlion  to  mankind  ; — thefe  are  the  lead- 
ing precepts  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem. — It 
feems  indeed  to  be  a  general  maxim  in  re- 
velation, That  the  intereil  of  individuals 
fhould  always  vanifh  whenever  it  comes  m 
competition  with  the  good  of  the  public. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  muft  conclude, 
that  true  religion  and  public-fpirit  are  fo 
intimately  conneded,   that  the  former  ne- 
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ceflarily  implies  the  latter.  Hence,  if  we 
would  wifh  to  fee  public-fpiritednefs  the 
genuine  charad;eriftic  of  our  nation,  every 
method  iliould  be  ufed  which  can  have  the 
remoteft  tendency  to  recommend  religion 
and  virtue  to  the  efteem  and  afFedions  of 
the  people. 
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ESSAY    I. 

Whether  are  all  Animate  and  In- 
animate Bodies  Made  for  the 
Immediiite  Ufe  and  Convenien- 
cy of  Mankind  ;  or,  is  that  only 
a  Secondary  end  of  their  Exist- 
ence ?* 


X  HAT  every  created  fiibftance  was  origin- 
ally defigned  for  the  immediate  or  more 
remote  benefit  of  mankind,  is  a  very  popular 
opinion. — That  it  is  fo,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  it  is  a  doctrine  which  gratifies 
that  arrogance  and  prefumption  which  fo 
univerfally  charaderife  the  human  fpecies. 

If  we  take  a  furvey  of  man  as  connected 
with  the  numerous  objedts  which  minifter 
to  his  neccffities,  or  with  thofe  which  ferve 

only 
'^  Read  before  the  Newtonian  Society  of  Edin.  1762. 
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only  to  roufe  his  admiration,  and  call  forth 
the  latent  principles  of  invention  and  in- 
genuity, which,  without  being  excited  by 
the  contemplation  of  fuch  ohje£ls,  would 
probably  never  be  brought  to  light ;  fuch 
a  furvey  will  dcubtlefs  carry  a  ftrong  con- 
vidion  along  with  it,  That  mankind  de- 
rive very  eminent  advantages  from  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  beings.  Horfes,  fneep,  cows, 
dogs,  &c.  alleviate  the  toils  or  gratify  the 
appetite  of  this  Lord  of  Creation.  The  ve- 
getable and  folTil  kingdoms  likewife  concur 
with  the  animal  in  facilitating  his  mechani- 
cal operations  and  filling  his  ftomach,  with 
the  additional  circumllance  of  curing  his 
diftempers,  and  repairing  his  conftitution 
when  worn  out  or  Ihattered  by  the  fumes 
of  intemperance. 

But  that  the  advantage  derived  to  man- 
kind from  thefe  creatures  is  the  primary 
end  of  their  exiftence,  or  was  the  motive 
which  induced  the  bountiful  Author  of  Na- 
ture to  call  them  into  being,  is  an  opinion, 
pot  only  doubtful,  but  contradidory  to  rea- 
fon  itfelf. 

If 
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If  it  was  originally  intended  that  every- 
thing this  world  contains  fhould,  in  fome 
degree,  be  fubfervient  to  the  ufe  of  man,  I 
am  afraid,  the  following  obfervations  will 
clearly  fhow,  that  this  intention  has  been 
fruftrated,  and  miffed  its  aim. 

Many  fpecies  of  animals  roam  wild  and 
favage  in  the  barren  mountains  or  the 
pathlefs  foreft,  where  never  mortal  dared 
to  approach,  without  having  caufe  to  re- 
pent of  his  temerity. — The  inland  parts  of 
America,  the  fandy  defarts  of  Africa,  the 
frozen  mountains  of  Greenland,  and  the 
vaft  trads  of  uninhabited  land  to  the  North 
Eaft  of  Mufcovy  and  Tartary  :  Thefe, 
though  feldom  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man 
are  neverthelefs  teeming  with  numberlefs 
animals,  which  never  have  the  fmalleft 
communication  or  intercourfe  with  the  hu- 
man fpecies. — On  the  contrary,  h  is  well 
known  that  they  fly  from  and  hate  the 
fight  of  a  human  face. 

It  is  remarked   by  the  planters  in   the 
Back  Settlements  of  America,  That  when- 
ever 
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ever  they  take  up  their  refidence,  althougli 
in  the  mod  uncuhivated  woods^  the  wild 
beafts,  which,  upon  their  iirfi:  approach,  they 
obferve  crowd  together  during  the  night  in 
incredible  numbers,  howUng,  and  fending 
forth  fuch  hideous  cries,  as  to  render  the 
perfons  incapable  of  hearing  one  another 
in  their  tents  j  as  foon,  however,  as  they 
perceive  that  men  have  intruded  upon  their 
property,  they  inftantly  retire  to  the  inmoft 
recefles  of  the  woods  ;  and  thus,  as  con- 
fcious  of  the  cruelty  of  mankind,  and  of 
their  own  independence,  they  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  fociety  of  beings  whofe  fel- 
lowihip  is  fo  repugnant  to  their  own  na-^ 
tures. 

Befides,  all  noxious  animals,  of  which 
there  are  many  fpecies,  inftcad  of  being 
ufeful,  are,  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  pla- 
ces of  the  world,  the  very  bane  of  fociety 
and  mutual  intercourfe.  Travellers  from 
one  city  to  another  mud  be  very  careful 
in  defending  themfelves  from  thefe  merci- 
lefs  enemies.  Every  ftep  they  advance,  a 
new  degree  of  terror  and  anxiety  is  eanly 

difcovcrable 
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difcoverable  In  their  timorous  and  forebod- 
ing- looks. — I  know  it  will  be  obferved  by 
fome   of  my   readers,   That   many   of  the 
noxious  animals,  fuch  as  Rattle-fnakes,  Vi~ 
pers,    &c.  afford  powerful  fnecifics  againft 
the  fatal  effeds  of  poifon  ;   But,  it  muft  be 
confidered,   that   the   fat   of  fuch  animals, 
which  is  the  fubftance  principally  employ- 
ed, is  only  a  fpecihc  againft:  the  effeds  of 
thofe   very  difeafes   of   which   thf^y  them- 
felves  are  the  immediate  caufe.     It  is  like- 
wife  found  by  experience,  that  the  fat  or  oil 
of  any  animal  has   the  fame  tendency  to 
corred  the  vicious  ftate  of  the  humours  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  poifonous  bite  of  ferpents, 
as  the  fat  of  the  Viper  or  Rattle-fnake. 

Add  to  all  this.  That  there  are  a  vaft:  va- 
riety of  animals,  inhabitants  of  earth,  air, 
water,  &c.  Vy;hich  have  but  very  lately  been 
difcovercd,  and,  fmce  fuch  dilcovery,  have 
been  but  feldom  fubject  to  the  examination j 
far  lefs  appropriated  to  the  ufe,  of  man  :  not 
to  mention  how  natural  the  conclufion  of 
the  exiftence  of  many  fpecies  which  to  tliis 
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hour  hav£  never  been   dlfcovered   by  the 
mod  induftrious  naturaliPcs. 


Again,  if  we  dire£l  our  views  to  the  in- 
led:  tribe,  we  will,  from  paying  a  fufficient 
attention  to  the  life  and  economy  of  thefe, 
find  it  equally  impoffible  to  fhow,  or  de- 
duce from  any  accurate  procefs-of  reafon- 
ing,  that  the  condition  of  man  is  any  how 
bettered,  or  his  happinefs  in  any  degree 
promoted,  by  their  exidence.  That  the  in- 
duftry  and  activity  of  the  human  genius 
has  invehted  the  means  of  converting  the 
manufacture  of  lome,  and  the  bodies  of 
others,  into  materials  fitted  either  to  embel- 
liih  and  adorn  the  exterior  figure,  or  to  re- 
pel the  force  and  virulence  of  fome  diftem- 
pcrs,  I  am  fufficiently  aware  can  admit  of 
no  doubt. 

But  as  a  count-erpoife  to  fuch  trifling  ad- 
vantages, the  experience  of  allages  concurs 
in  demonftrating,  that  many  of  the  difeafes 
and  calamities  that  attend  human  life  are 
owing  entirely  to  thefe  minute  but  formi- 
dable enemies,   which  are  enabled,  by  the 

fmalhiefs 
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finallnefs  of  their  bodies,  to  enter  into  tlie 
compoiition  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  even 
to  pafs  unobferved  into  the  mod  importan!: 
and  tender  organs  of  our  bodies,  and  there 
produce  the  raoft  violent  and  fatal  effedls. 

Many  fiinilar  obfervations  might  be  made 
concerning  the  fcarcity,  inutility,  and  dele- 
terious nature  of  feveral  fpecies  of  vegetables 
and  foffils. 

I  prefame,  that  many  of  my  readers  have, 
by  this  time,  prevented  me  in  drawing  the 
proper  conclulions  from  the  iliort  hiilorical 
view  I  have  given  of  this  fubject  ;  and  are 
therefore  fully  prepared  to  join  with  me  in 
exclaiming  againft  the  al^furdities  which 
flow  from  the  fuppontion,  That  tlie  princi- 
pal intention  of  every  created  fubftance  was 
folely  the  intereil  of  the  human  race. 


Is  it  not,  then,  abfurd  to  imagine,  ihat 
thefe  fpecies  of  animals,  whole  ex!ii"i:ence  is 
barely  known,  fuch  as  the  Ourang  Outang, 
&c.  who  ferve  no  other  purpofe  but  to  ter- 
rify or  furprife  the  unwary  traveller  j  who, 

.    ever 
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ever  fince  this  world  was  created,  have 
never  had  any  connexion  with  mankhid,  far 
lefs  been  hy  them  applied  to  any  beneficial 
piirpofe  :  Is  it  not  abfurd,  I  fay,  to  maintain, 
That  the  principal  defign  of  fucli  animals, 
of  which  there  are  infinite  numbers,  was 
;the  advantage  of  the  human  fpecies  ? 

Again,  would  it  not,  if  poffible,  be  ftili 
more  abfurd  to  fuppofe.  That  animals  of  the 
rapacious  kind,  v/hofe  chief  aim  is  to  def- 
troy  every  perfon  who  is  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  come  within  the  reach  of  their  power, 
were  intended  by  Nature  to  minifter  com- 
fort or  afford  real  beneiit  to  man  ? 

Can  any  thing  be  more  contradictory  to 
common  fenfe,  than  that  noxious  animals, 
inch  as  the  Torpedo,  Serpents,  Tarantula, 
&c.  (hould  be  of  vS^  to  mankind,  the  poi- 
fonous  quEtlities  of  fome  of  which  are  ib  vi- 
rulent, that  inflant  death  is  the  confequence 
of  their  flighteft  bite  or  fting  :  Is  it  not  un- 
reafonablc  to  think,  that  fuch  creatures  are 
in  any  degree  ferviceable  to  mankind  ?  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  confidered,  that  there  is  an 

original 
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original  inflin£t  implanted  in  our  nature's 
which  teaches  us  not  only  to  avoid,  but  to 
do  our  utmoft  towards  an  utter  extirpation 
of  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Again,  can  any  p?rfon,  who,  in  a  fultry 
fummer-day,  has  travelled  through  a  thick 
wood,  or  even  between  two  of  our  common 
hedges,  believe,  that  fuch  a  vaft  profufion 
of  animals  as  every  v^^here  affault  his  eyes 
and  ears  are  of  fmgular  advantage  to  him, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  fo  happy  witb.out 
them  ?  A  man  poiTefled  of  fuch  a  degree 
of  credulity  may  eaJily  be  convinced,  that 
whoever,  drubs  him  heartily,  or  beats  the 
eyes  out  of  his  head,  is  upon  the  whole  his 
real  friend,  and  that  it  v\rould  have  been  a 
difadvantage  to  him  if  fuch  a  man  never 
had  exifted. 

But,  paffing  fuch  general  reafoning,  were 
I  afked,  What  advantage  do  mankind  re- 
ceive from  Moles,  Rats,  Mice,  &c.  ?  I 
would  anfwer.  That  we  are  mightily  oblig- 
ed to  them  for  undermining  our  houfes, 
deftroying  the  produ(Slions  of  our  gardens, 

defiling 
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defiling  a':d  gormandifing  our  bread,  &c. 
But  aaother  perlon  might  fay,  that  thefe 
animals  were  made  to  employ  the  ingenui- 
ty, and  fill  the  ftoniachs  of  cats  :  In  this 
cafe,  T  would  add  ;  If  fuch  animals  did  not 
exift,  the  ufe  of  cats  would  likewife  be  en- 
tirely fuperfeded. 

But  I  forefee  a  fpecious  objedion  rifing 
up,  which  muil  be  immediately  obviated. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  faid  by  fome,  That 
thefe  notions  are  too  confined  ;  that  I  have 
taken  but  a  partial  view  of  the  works  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  feeni  to  have  no  idea  of  that  vait 
chain  of  nature  which  connects  every  fpe- 
cies  of  creatures  together,  and  makes  them 
mutually  to  depend  and  be  fublervient  to 
each  other ;  and  that  this  chain  of  utility 
advances  by  flow  degrees  till  it  arrives 
at  t?iat  noble  creature  Man,  whofe  good 
is  the  ultimate  end  of  every  created  exig- 
ence. 

I  fhall  always  think  myfelf  happy  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  beautiful  concatena« 

tion 
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tion  of  being  :  But  I  cannot  admit  that  be- 
ings are  thus  Unked  together  for  the  fole 
benefit  of  their  chief,  without  any  regard 
to  their  own  welfare  and  happinefs;  Were 
this  the  cafe,  the  Ourang  Outang,  and  all 
the  Monkey  kind,  as  approaching  neareft 
to  the  human  fpecies  in  wifdom  and  faga- 
city,  fliould  be  more  ferviceable  to  mankind 
than  horfe,  fheep,  cows,  &c.  which  I  am 
perfuiided  none  will  ever  take  it  into  their 
heads  fo  much  as  to  fuppofe. 

I  have  already  faid  enough  to  convince 
the  philofopher  :  But  I  have  others  to  con- 
vince. 

I  have  looked  into  the  Pentateuch  of  Mo-  ' 
fes,  and  picked    out  a   few   verfes,  relative 
to  this    fubjed,    with    a  view  to    iiluftrate 
them. 

Gen.  I.  &  28.  "  And  God  bleffed  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  laid  unto  them,  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply  and  repleniili  the  earth,  and 
fubdue  it,  and  have  dommion  over  the  fiih 

of 
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of  the  fea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and' 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth." 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve  here  the 
difference  betv/een  having  the  fuperiority  or 
dominion  over  any  Creature,  and  the  chief 
end  of  that  Creature's  being.  On  a  contra- 
ry fuppofition,  the  life  of  all  the  lower 
ranks  of  men  Vvould  be  chiefly  intended  to 
gratify  the  avarice  of  their  Mafters.  The 
people  would  be  created  for  the  fake  of  the 
King,  and  the  whole  v/orld,  for  the  fake  of 
a  few  ambitious  individuals  ;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculoufly  abfurd. 

Verfe'29.  "  And  God  l^dd  to  Adam  and 
his  wife,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bear- 
ing feed  v/hich  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit 
of  a  tree,  yielding  iced  :  To  you  it  fhail  be 
for  meat." 

In  order  to  underfland  this  verfe,  I  muft 
sontraft  it  with  its  neighbour  the  30th. 

^eth. 
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^otli.  "  And  to  every  beaft  of  the  earth, 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein, 
there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb 
for  meat." 

Thefe  two  verfes  are  quite  irreconcilable 
to  experience,  uniefs  v;e  limit  the  fenfe  of 
the  word  every.  For,  without  fuch  limita- 
tion, men  fliould,  in  compliance  with  the 
inftitution  contained  in  the  29th  verfe, 
without  diftindion,  eat  every  individual 
green  herb  that  beareth  feed,  and  every  in- 
dividual tree  that  beareth  fruit.  And,  if 
the  brute  creation  complied  with  the  in- 
junctions given  them  in  the  30th  verfe^ 
every  beaO:  of  the  earth  fliould  eat  every  in- 
dividual green  herb  ;  every  fowl  of  the  air 
ihould  eat  every  individual  green  herb  ;  and 
every  infed:  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
fhould  eat  every  individual  green  herb. 
This  would  indeed  introduce  a  moft  ex- 
lenfive  and  univerfal  community  of  goods. 

a  H  The 
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The  evident  meaning  of  every  tree,  fruit, 
and  herb's  being  given  to  man  for  food,  is 
no  more  than  giving  him  authority  to  feledl, 
from  the  vaft  variety  of  vegetables,  what- 
ever herbs,  fruits,  or  feeds,  he  finds,  by  ex- 
perience, to  be  moft  proper  for  the  health 
and  nourifhment  of  his  body.  And,  with- 
out tlie  affiftance  of  fuch  experience,  imer- 
ring  inftindt  diredls  the  diflindl  fpecies  of 
animals  to  pick  out  only  fuch  herbs  as  are 
litted  by  Nature  for  their  fuftenance. 

As  I  am  now  tired  of  the  fubjed  ;  I  fhall 
crown  the  whole  by  another  obfervation  or 
two,  which  may  be  confidered  as  very 
ftrong  arguments  m  favour  of  my  fide  of 
the  queftion. 

"When  a  man  endeavours  to  take  a  com- 
plex view  of  this  lov/er  world,  he  is  apt  to 
be  fo  ftruck  with  the  immenfity  of  the  idea, 
as  to  give  up  all  as  an  inexplicable  myftery. 
Although  unable  to  arrange  the  whole  into 
any  regular  plan,  he  vv'iil  eafily  perceive, 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  Icems  to  difco- 
ver  a  degree  of  anxiety  for  crowding  every 

element 
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^&]ement  -with  as  much  life  as  it  is  pofTihle 
for  it  to  maintain  ;  air,  earth,  water,  nay, 
even  the  bodies  of  animals  themfelves,  are 
overftocked  with  inhabitants.  The  caufe 
of  this  anxiety  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the 
overflowings  of  beneficence  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  willing  that  no  vacuity  lliouIJ  be 
left,  but  that  all  iliould  be  filled  with  be- 
ings papable  of  enjoying  the  bleffings  of  his 
bounty. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  man 
is  undoubtedly  the  moll  noble.  Of  courfe, 
it  is  reafonable  that  he  fhould  inherit  great- 
er privileges  and  advantages  than  creatures 
of  inferior  natures  ;  and,  likewife,  that  he 
fhouid  endeavour  to  render  as  many  things 
fubfervient  to  his  peculiar  advantage,  as  he 
poflibly  can.  The  fuperiority  of  his  genius, 
and,  1  am  afraid,  frequently  the  cruelty  of 
his  difpofition,  is  the  caufe  of  his  extenfive 
dominion  over  the  brute  creation.  This 
imlimited  tyranny  may  perhaps  have  given 
rife  to  the  general,  though  miftaken  notion, 
That  thefe  creatures  were  made  chiefly  with 
a  vi|£w  to  his  intereft. 

That 
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That  exiftence,  in  whatever  form  or  de- 
gree, is  a  bleffing  to  the  pofTeflbr,  is  an  un- 
deniable truth.  That  tliis  bleffing  might  be 
difFufed  in  the  fulleft  and  moft  ample  man- 
ner, is  the  foundation  of  the  wonderful 
concatenation  of  animal  life  above  taken 
notice  of.  It  is  a  maxim  in  Nature,  That 
no  blank  fhould  be  left  in  the  vaft  fcale  of 
being.  A  ftri<£t  adherence,  1  imagine,  to 
this  catholic  maxim,  is  the  realon  why  fucli 
prodigious  troops  of  animals,  not  only  ufe- 
lefs,  but  even  noxious  to  mankind,  are  call- 
ed into  life.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that,  left 
any  void  fhould  be  left,  mankind  are  fuffer- 
ed  to  be  infefted,  and,  in  many  inftances, 
actually  injured,  by  creatures  which  all  his 
ingenuity  is  unable  to  turn  to  any  advan- 
tage. This,  again,  throws  light  upon  an- 
other maxim.  That  all  partial  evil  is  univer- 
fal  good  ;  for  even  man,  the  chief  of  ani- 
mals, muft  fubmit  to  many  evils  and  in- 
conveniencies,  rather  than  that  the  bleffings 
of  life  fhould  be  denied  to  infedls  and  wild 
beafts. 


With 
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Were  this  doadne  properly  purfued,  it 
would,  1  apprehend,  reconcile  us  to  many 
of  the  mvfteries  of  Providence,"  and  juftify 
the  ways  oi  God  to  man. 


ESSAY 


ESSAY    II. 

Whether    Oratory,    upon    the 
whole,    has    been    of    Ufe    to 

Mankind  *  ? 


IN  all  our  reafonings  concerning  matters 
of  fad,  we  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  an  in- 
variable rule,  to  take  as  general  and  exten- 
five  a  view  of  the  fubjed:  as  the  nature  of 
it  will  admit  of:  If  we  obferve  not  this  me- 
thod, we  are  unavoidably  led  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  inftances  and  examples  ;  which,  in 
almoft  every  queftion,  are  fo  numerous  on 
both  fides,  that  the  mention  of  them  necef- 
farily  leads  off  our  attention  from  the  fub- 
jedt,  and  creates  a  great  deal  of  foolifh  and 
idle  difputations  concerning  their  proprie- 
ty, force,  application,  &c. 

In 

*  Read  before  the  Newtonian  Society  of  Edinburgh 
1762. 
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In  order  to  adhere  as  ftridly  as  poffible 
to  this  rule,  I  ihall  begin  with  obferving^ 
That  the  human  mind  is  fubjedled  to  a 
number  of  laws  or  principles  of  adtion, 
which  are  abfolutely  necefiary  either  for 
the  immediate  prefervation  of  our  lives,  or 
for  prompting  us  to  perform  the  feveral 
duties  that  fociety  is  entitled  to  require  of 
us.  Ambition  forcibly  puflies  the  mind  to 
pay  attention  to  thofe  objedts  which  are 
warmly  recommended  to  our  regard  by 
parents,  nurfes,  fuperiors,  or  any  perfon 
whom  we  particularly  efteem.  Hence  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  v/ith  human  nature^ 
and  who  have  an  affedlion  for  the  good  of 
fociety,  exert  all  their  talents,  and  employ 
the  whole  energy  of  words  and  adion,  that 
they  may  the  more  fuccefsfuily  fire  the  am- 
bition of  mankind,  and  excite  them  to  that 
courfe  of  adion  which  is  mod  luited  to  the 
dignity  of  their  nature,  &c. 


In  the  fame  manner  decent  and  manly 
pride  is  made  to  fpring  up  in  the  mind  by 
juft  and  lively  reprefentations  of  the  defor- 
7nity  and  pernicious  qualities  of  vice,  and 

of 
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T)F  the  reditude,  beauty,  and  amlablenefs  of 
virtue.  Hence  the  ufe  and  neceffity  of 
oratory,  which  is  nothing  but  the  proper 
drefe  and  colouring  of  objects,  in  order  to 
render  them  odious  or  agreeable  to  the 
mind. 

Fear  and  hope,  defire  and  averfion,  and 
many  other  ufeful  paffions,  could  not  be 
called  forth  to  adion,  or  could  not  ad  with 
fuch  fpirit  and  refolution  without  the  aiTid- 
ance  of  a  juft  reprefentation  of  their  differ- 
ent objeds,  or,  in  other  words,  except 
thefe  objeds  were  placed  in  a  clear  and  dif- 
tind  point  of  view,  by  the  ftrong  and  ener- 
getical influence  of  oratory. 

Under  this  view  of  oratory  is  compre- 
hended whatever  is  peculiarly  addreiled  to 
the  paffions,  in  general,  or  whatever  ads 
upon  any  one  paflion  as  its  particular  ob- 
jed,  in  order  to  call  forth  that  paffion  into 
adion,  either  for  private  or  public  utility. 

Nurfes,  then,  are  undeniably  very  great 
and  powerful  orators  ;  and  as  they  addrefs 

3  I  themielves 
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themfelves  particularly  to  the  paflions  of 
children,  accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  nurfes  are  wanting  in  this  facul- 
ty, or  employ  it  to  wrong  ends,  the  children 
under  their  care  come  forth  into  the  world, 
either  dull  and  infipid,  and  altogether  void 
of  the  fprings  of  adion,  or  having  thofe 
fprings  bended  towards  a  perverfe  courfc 
of  aclion,  and  their  minds  imprefTed  with 
miftaken  notions  of  human  nature,  &c. 

Hence  the  neceflity  and  ufefulnefs  of  ora- 
tory as  it  brings  to  light  the  hidden  facul- 
ties of  the  foul,  and,  by  a  patheticai  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  feverai  duties  of  life,  powerfully 
inforces  the  practice  of  them. 

i  believe  it  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that 
oratory  in  general  is  of  very  great  benefit 
to  mankind,  as  its  principal  bufinefs  is  to 
give  a  lively  defcription  of  the  objeds  which 
it  exhibits  to  our  view  ;  and,  of  courfe,  con- 
veys to  the  mind  a  clearer  and  more  diftind: 
idea  of  thofe  objeds  than  any  barren  or  in- 
fipid reprefentation.    For  illuflration  of  this, 
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I  need  only  appeal  to  common  experience. 
What  an  infinite  difference  betwixt  one  and 
the  fame  ftory  related  by  different  perfons  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  thefe  obfer- 
vations  tend  only  to  fhow  that  oratory  in 
general  may  be  very  advantageous  to  man- 
kind, if  properly  ufed,  and  employed  to- 
wards inforcing  the  performance  of  virtu- 
ous and  praife-worthy  deeds.  But  the  quef- 
tion  is,  Whether  this  ufe  has  been  made 
of  it  ? 

And  here  would  be  the  proper  place  for 
producing  the  numberlefs  examples  of  the 
good  and  bad  effedls  of  oratory.  J3ut  I 
fhall  willingly  pafs  over  this  chaos,  and  go 
on  to  obferve,  That  many  of  the  beft  paf- 
fions  and  affedions  of  the  foul  Vv'ould  for 
ever  lie  dormant^  or  at  leaft  their  ftrength 
would  be  fo  greatly  impaired,  that  mankind 
would,  without  the  affiftance  of  oratory, 
grow  inadive,  morofe,  and  taflelefs. 

Wherever  we  obferve  an  univerfal,  a  ca-* 
tholic  law  of  Nature,  and  at  the  fame  time 

are 
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are  acquainted  v/ith  its  object,  we  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  conclude  that  Nature  has  mutually 
adapted  them  to  each  other,  and  that  they 
are  in  themfelves  fo  infeparable,  that  the 
one  could  not  fubfifl  without  the  other.  It 
is  almoft  to  no  purpofe  to  mention  the  ap- 
plication of  this  to  oratory  and  the  differ- 
ent affections  of  the  human  foul  ;  and  the 
abfurdity  of  fuppofmg  that  Nature  would 
plant  thefe  affedions  in  the  foul,  and  at 
the  fame  time  make  the  means  of  exciting 
them  to  adion  hurtful  to  mankind. 

It  would  be  no  lefs  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
that  any  catholic  law  in  Nature  has,  upon 
the  whole,  been  difadvantageous  to  fociety, 

Thefe  obfervations,were  it  needful,  might 
be  carried  to  a  very  great  length  ;  but  I 
think  they  are  fo  plain  and  convincing,  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  pufli  them  any  fur- 
ther. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  I  efteem  it  a  very 
happy  circumftance,  that  the  whole  volume 
of  facred  writings  confpire  in  confirming. 

the 
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the  truth  of  the  above  obfervations.  What- 
ever truth  or  precept  they  inculcate,  they 
invariably  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  paffions 
of  men;  fear,  hope,  ambition,  fhame,  and, 
in  a  word,  every  paffion  of  the  foul,  is 
warmly  wrought  upon  by  the  livelieft  and 
mod:  engaging  drains  of  oratory,  in  order 
to  allure  us  to  obedience.  A  plain  proof 
this,  that  mere  rcafoning  is  not  alone  fufE- 
cient  to  reftrain  mankind  from  the  com- 
miflion  of  vice,  or  to  keep  them  within 
the  paths  of  virtue.  Befides,  would  it  not 
be  the  groffeft  abfurdity  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
infpired  writers  would  make  ufe  of  any  fpe- 
cies  of  writing,  the  imitation  of  which 
would  tend  to  the  difadvantage  or  ruin  of 
mankind  ? 

Many  arguments  might  be  produced  to 
fhow  that  Oratory  has  been  of  ufe  to  man- 
kind ;  but  I  imagine,  from  the  above  hints, 
we  may  very  fafely  conclude,  that  Oratory 
has,  and  always  will  be,  of  fmgular  benefit 
to  the  human  fpecies. 

ESSAY 


ESSAY    III. 


Of  Poverty, 


1  HERE  is  no  fituatioQ  in  life  more  univer- 
lally  dreaded  than  that  of  poverty.  We 
are  apt  to  conceive  the  poor  man's  condi- 
tion as  a  complication  of  every  fpecies  of 
wretchednefs.  This  natural  dread  of  po- 
verty tends  to  promote  induftry,  frugality, 
and  temperance.  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
when  it  fmks  too  deep,  lays  a  foundation 
for  avarice,  anxiety,  and  a  diftruft  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

Some  men,  in  all  periods,  have  felt  the 
xeal  inconveniencies  of  poverty ;  but  there 

is 
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is  hardly  any  man  who  has  been  uniformly 
exempted  from  the  fear  of  becoming  poor. 

The  poor  man  is  not  deftitute  of  every 
enjoyment.  His  defires  are  few  and  eafily 
gratified.  He  cannot  reach  the  luxuries  of 
life ;  but  his  appetite  for  luxury  is  not  fo 
flrong  as  to  make  him  unhappy.  He  is 
obliged  to  labour ;  but  labour  is  not  a  bur- 
den to  him  ;  habit  has  rendered  it  not  only 
familiar,  but  pleafant.  Confined  to  a  nar- 
row fphere  of  adion,  his  mind  is  not  liable 
to  be  ruffled  by  jealoufy  or  interference  of 
interefls  :  His  attachments  will  therefore  be 
few,  but  fmcere,  and  generally  fixed  for 
life.  Are  thefe  the  objects  of  our  horror  ? 
Is  this  a  condition  fo  much  to  be  dreaded  ? 

There  are  indeed  very  material  differen- 
ces between  the  fituation  of  a  perfon  who 
is  born  poor,  and  of  one  who  falls  from  af- 
fluence or  moderate  circumftances  into  a 
Hate  of  poverty  and  dependence.  Even  a 
fober  mind  will  look  upon  the  tranfition 
with  averfion.  It  is  hard  to  give  up  all  our 
profpeds  of   rifing  and   making  a  figure 
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in  the  world  ;  to  be  ncL;lc6ted  by  filends 
and  fliiinned  by  acc]U?iintance3  ;  ro  lofe  in 
a   erreat  uleafLire   that  chrtracler  which  for 

o 

many  years  we  liave  been  kibo;irh>ig  to 
mahitain  ;  and  to  (ink  at  once  into  a  Hate 
of  obfcurity. 

Peophc  of  an  anxious  temper  are  fond  of 
indulging  thefe  melanch.oly  thonghts.  Up- 
on every  crofs-lncldent,  or  litile  piece  of 
b.id  fortnnc,  they  have  a  ilrong  propenfity 
to  turn  up  the  dark  fide  of  things,  and  en- 
joy a  kind  of  frloouiy  fatisfafiion  in  renre- 
fentinc;  to  tkiemfelves  irnaelnary  fcenes  of 
diftreis.  This  unhappy  temper  is  not  pe- 
cuUar  to  any  age  or  itation.  It  haunts  the 
rich  and  opulent,  })eople  of  bufmefs  and  in 
the  middle  fphcres  of  life,  as  well  as  thofe 
who  are  on  the  verge  of  povt.rty  itielf. 

If  ever  this  temper  can  admit  of  an  apo- 
logy, it  muft  be  conhned  to  thofe  j.erions 
only  who  are  really  urua-p-lin'jr  with  the 
"world.  Education,  connections,  and  paiti- 
cular  firuations  in  life  lay  many  vvoriliy 
men  under  a  kind   of  nccclTity  to  keep  up 
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an  appearance  which  then*  income  is  but 
ill-fnited  to  fuftain.     Such  perfons  feel  more 
than  the  naiural  hardfhips  of  poverty  ;  they 
feel  the  bittereft  effeds  of  a  fituation  much 
more  unhappy.     In  order  to  fupport  their 
charader  and   credit,  they  muft  drefs  de- 
cently, and  aiTociate  at  times  with  compa- 
nions.    They  muft  maintain  the  common 
intercourfe  of  lociety,  by  occafionally  enter- 
taining friends  and  acquaintances.     Their 
circumftances  cannot  admit  of  thefe  necef- 
fary  expences.     When   they  have   a  little 
money,  it  muft  frequently  be  laid  out,  not 
on  neceifaries,  but  to  fave  their  reputation. 
This  obliges  them  to  contradl   little  debts. 
But,   as  their  external  appearance  and  cha- 
rader is  in  fome  meafure  fiditious,  they  are 
in  conftant  terror  left  they  fhould  be  de- 
teded  and  expofed.     The  very  thought  of 
being  indebted  gives  them  pain.     But  when 
money  is  afked,  they  are  completely  mifer- 
able.     A  man  thus  fituated  can  hardly  avoid 
the  fear  of  becoming  poor :  poverty  is  con- 
flantly  before  his  eyes  :  it  is  in  the  powef 
of  others  to  ruin  him  by  a  fnigle  flep. 

The 
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The  dread  of  poverty  takes  Its  rife  fro 
pride,  and  miftaken  notions  concerning  th 
condition  of  the  poor. 


m 
c 


There  is   a   principle   in  human  nature 
which  makes  us  abhor  every  thing  that   is 
mean  and  diflionoiirable. — When  this  prin- 
ciple is  direded  to  proper  objeds,  it  proves 
a  iource  of  noble  and  virtuous  adions.     But 
an  improper  application  of  it  not  only  ren- 
ders  us  unhappy  in  ourfelves,  but  often  ri- 
diculous and  contemptible  to  others.     Dig- 
nity of  charader   has   no   dependence   on 
wealth  :  it  is  a  quality  of  the  mind  which 
cannot  be  affeded  by  external  circumllan- 
ces.     A  poor  man  may  pafs  through  life 
and  maintain  a  propriety  and  dignity  in  his 
ientiments   and   behaviour   as    well   as  the 
rich.     A  poor  man  may  have   a   jufl  fcn{c 
of  the  importance  of  human  nature  •  he  may 
entertain  fentiments  of  piety,  of  fortitude 
of  benevolence.     But  the  great  error  lies  in 
attributing  the  idea  of  meannefs  to  outward 
appearances. — Jealous  of  our  dignity,  and 
miftaking  its  proper  objeds,  we  regard  the 
poor  man  as  indicating  a  low  and  irrovel- 

ling 
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iiiU^  cIiarJv^i'Tr  merely  becaufe  he  is  coverec 


wlih  raes. 


"E 


As  a  principal  antidote  to   this   anxiety 
..about  our  future  condition,  I  would  rccom- 
!iiend  iirmnef:-;  and  reiolulion  of  rnind.     To 
bear   ^ood    or   bad    fortune    with   calmnefs 
and   cipjanlauty  is  the  nobleft  character  in 
iiuman  nature.    I'his  is  the  ohjed  to  which 
our  pride  and  fenfe  of  dignity  ought  to  be 
chicflv  direcle-d.      There  is  a  certain  mean- 
.iQfs  in  difcovering   an  anxiety  to  be  rich. 
ir  is  equally  mean  to  v^alue  ourrelves  on  ac- 
count of  riches.     Such  characters  are  utter- 
ly inconfident  with  true  greatnef->  of  mind. 
if,  therefore,  w's  would  avoid  this  imputa- 
tion,  we  ouglit  to  aim  at  independence  by 
acting  and  thinking  agreeably  to  the  digni- 
ty of  our  nature. 

Reriguation  is 'another  excellent  ingredi- 
ent in  tlic  cure  of  anxiety.  'T'he  man  who 
is  thorou":hly  perfuadcd  that  human  affairs 
are  governed  and  direcled  by  a  wiii^,  bene- 
•icent,  and  powerful  Being,  is  in  little  dan- 
ger of  being  over- anxious  about  his  future 

condition. 
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condition.     Refignation  and  belief  in  Pro- 
vidence are  fo  intimately  conne<£led  that  the 
one  cannot  fubfift  without  the  other.     To 
believe   in   the   moral   government    of  the 
Deity,  requires  no  great  flretch  of  faith  or 
depth   of  obfervation.     Every  man,  if  he 
pleafes,  can  produce  inftances  of  it  from  his 
own  experience.     Rehed  but  a  moment. 
Have  you  not,  on  fome  particular  occafions, 
been  fo  fituated,  that  you  thought  it  impof- 
fible  to  ilop  the  courfe  of  fome   event  the 
approach  of  which  gave  you   great  pain  ? 
Have  you  not,  on  fuch  occafions,  uniform- 
ly found  relief  ?  Was  not  the  event  you  fo 
much  dreaded  either  totally  prevented  ;  or, 
if  it  adually  happened,  have  you  not  uni- 
formly found,  that  it  always  brought  fome 
alleviating  circumilances  along  with  it  •  that 
it  was  not  fo  bad  as  you  feared  it  would  be? 
1  might  afk  Hill  further :   Can  you  not  re- 
coiled difappointed  profpedts,  difconcertcxi 
fchemes  in  your  life  as  the  evident  fources 
of  fuccei's  and  Iiappinefs  which  could  not 
have  fallen  out  but  through  their  interven- 
tion ? — Here  then  is  a  foundation  for  the 
mind  to  reft  upon.    Beware  of  fretting  and 

vexing 
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vexing  yourfelves  even  with  what  may 
feem  probable  views  of  misfortune.  Con- 
fider  how  many  difficuhies  you  have  alrea- 
dy got  over,  how  often  you  have  vexed 
and  terrified  your  minds  in  vain  with  the 
profped:  of  poverty  and  ruined  circumftan- 
ces.  Every  inftance  of  falfe  fufpicion  is  a 
powerful  argument  of  the  folly  of  your 
prefent  anxiety. 

Further,  the  dread  of  poverty  renders  us  ' 
incapable  of  purfuing  the  meafures  of  avoid- 
ing it.  Anxiety  fours  and  deprefles  the  fpi- 
rits.  It  renders  us  weak,  timid,  and  irrefo- 
lute.  While  under  the  influence  of  this 
pafTion,  no  enterprife,  however  plaufible  its 
appearance,  can  roufe  us  into  a(5tion.  We 
love  to  gratify  the  palHon  by  fitting  ftill 
and  brooding  over  our  misfortunes.  In 
fuch  circumftances,  we  are  extremely  in- 
genious in  magnifying  and  increafing  the 
fources  of  our  own  diflrefs.  Wc  augment 
what  appears  to  be  unfavourable  in  our 
fituation,  and  fo  much  undervalue  every 
thing  really  favourable,  that  we  are  often 
in  danger  of  giving  up  all  for  loft.    Inftead 
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of  hoping  for  better  days,  we  look  forward 
with  difguft,  and  think  it  vain  to  attempt 
any  thing  that  promifes  relief.  It  is  unne- 
cefTary  to  mention  the  oppolition  of  fuch  a 
temper  to  our  intereft.  Prodigality  itfelf  is 
not  a  more  certain  road  to  poverty  than  the 
indulgence  of  a  timid  and  irrefolute  difpo- 
fition. 

I  cannot  in  this  place  pafs  over  a  pradice 
which  is  too  common  in  the  world.  When 
a  peribn  fuffers  a  remarkable  diminution  of 
fortune,  it  is  not  unufual  with  his  former 
friends  either  to  negled:  him  altogether,  or 
at  leaft  to  treat  him  with  coldnefs  and  in- 
difference. This  practice  is  fo  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  humanity,  that  I  would 
willingly  hope  the  bare  mentioning  of  it 
were  fufficient.  Such  a  pcrfon  ftands  in 
need  of  every  thing  that  can  have  the  fmal- 
left  tendency  to  reconcile  him  to  his  condi- 
tion. But  there  is  not  perhaps  any  circum- 
ftance  which  gives  a  man  of  broken  fortune 
more  unealinefs  than  being  obliged  to  lofe 
the  fociety  of  his  friends  and  companions. 
This  bears  peculiarly  hard,  if  the  misfor- 
tune 
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tune  falls  out  in  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
It  is  too  late  to  form  new  attachments  when 
the  mind  is  become  fufpicious  by  age;,  and 
foured  by  difappointment.  There  is  indeed 
a  jealoufy  accompanying  a  reverfe  of  for- 
tune which  makes  us  judge  of  the  condudt 
of  our  friends  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
feverity.  What  before  would  have  pafTed 
unnoticed  or  been  regarded  as  light  and  tri- 
vial, is  now  interpreted  into  negled:  or  ridi- 
cule. This  natural  jealoufy  makes  our  be- 
haviour towards  a  reduced  friend  or  com- 
panion more  delicate.  But  it  affords  no 
apology  for  neglect  :  it  ought  rather  to 
heighten  our  attachments,  and  render  iv:- 
more  attentive  to  his  eafe  and  happinefs. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  fet  of  men 
who  are  obliged  to  afiume  an  appearance 
fuperior  to  their  income.  Poor  fhop-keep- 
ers  and  {Indents,  fubaltern  ofiicers,  mafters 
of  trades  with  a  fmall  flock  and  little  em- 
ployment, and  many  of  otlier  denomina- 
tions come  under  this  claf^.  I  cannot  con- 
clude my  paper  Vv-ithout  cautioning  men  ot 

opulence 
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opulence  or  eafy  circumftances  againft  lead- 
ing fuch  people   into   fituations  which   re-r 
quire   expence.     Solicit  not  their  company 
to  the  tavern,  to   the   theatre,  or   to  jaunt 
with  ladies.     Perhaps  you  love  them   for 
their  fenfe,  modefty,  or  other  amiable  qua- 
lities. But  is  it  not  unkind  and  ungenerous 
to  injure  thofe  you  love  ?  Perhaps  they  too 
are  fond  of  your  company,  and  wifli   for 
nothing  more   than   to    be  able  to  aflbciate 
with  you.     This  will  ftrengthen  the  temp- 
tation, and   make  them  ufe   every  poffiblc 
mean  of  complying.     But  does  not  this  lay 
you  under  flill   deeper  obligations  to   cau- 
tion and  prudence  :   It  is   true,  there  is  no 
diftinguifliing   fuch   men  .by  their  drefs  or 
appearance,  otherwife   my  caution   on  this 
head   might  be  more  dired:  and  fuccefsful. 
But   would   it  not  be  a  good  rule  for  peo- 
ple  of  opulence,  never   to  folicit  their  ac- 
quaintances to  parties  of  pleafure  or   other 
fituations  which   infer  expeijce,  until  they 
are    pretty   well    informed    of    their   con- 
ditions ? — From    mere  thoughtleffnefs  and 
v/ant  of  prudence   in  this  matter,  1  have 
known  a  fingle    young   gentleman  of  for- 

3  L  tune 
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tune  beggar  numbers  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  oblige  them  to  leave  their  coun- 
try and  relations,  to  feek  fubfiftence  from 
itrangers  in  a  foreign  land. 
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